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‘. eae MUSICAL CoO URIER. 








MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anp 
Mrs. H. HIBBARD-HOWARD 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO 
New York City. 





New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE Cc APERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPER’ rl. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, 
ermany. | 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 


me to be prepared by her. 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. B. LAMPERTI. 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY. 
Mr. THEODOR A. HOECK, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated teachers of the 
METHOD and Ensemble Pianists. 
Studios: C arnegie Hall, New York City. 


MAX BENDHE IM, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Street, New York ( 


2 
>. 


G. 





ALBE RT O LAU RE NCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 
ng taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York. 

Address: 112 West 125th Street, New York. 
FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction. 
135 East 18th Street, 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


3aritone. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singin, 
Carnegie Hall, Reon 837. 
New York. 


101 West 86th Street, 





West 56th 


TIDDEN, 

PIANIST. 
: 314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils 


332 


| PAUL 


ity. 


New York. 
WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO 
18 East 22d Street, 


AND CONCERT. 

New York 

GUSTAV L. BECKER, 

CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION 


Mail address: 


EMILIO BELARI, 





Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. Address: 1 West rogth Street, New York. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. ane a 
siaiusieatae ciusaeeenice i ge CHARLES HEINROTH, 
GEORGE M. GREENE, ee ee ae 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, Te ge csv Ati te ty ea - r 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, One. National Conservatory Instruction: Organ and 


Studio: 251 Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays. Harmony. 


Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, 


WHITNE Y COOMBS, 


12 West 11th Street, New York. 


New Y ork. 


wae —— | FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 


irect f Mu rtm 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- Dir “Asheville Coll ndeg oy Y. a ae men, 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s finest , B ry heville. 
7 As l 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of 


voices. 
New York. 


church music and the training of boys’ 
Address 49 West 2oth Street, 


M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING 
New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


TOM KARL. 


Private Vocal Instruction, and Director Operatic 
Department, Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


JOSEPH B. ZELLMAN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


MR. PERRY AVERILL—Barirone, 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 


Director of the Vocal Department of the Mollen and Vocal Instruction 
hauer Conservatory of Music, 320 Lenox Avenue, 220 Central Park, South, New York 
corner —_ Street 4 
3rooklyn Studio: Wissner Hall. 7 — 
TEER ssc, Fo CHARLES PALM, 
MME. OGDEN (¢ RANE, Musical Director and Soloist, Professor of 
, Ee OCTIT TTT ‘iolin, Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
ITALIAN baa nindlt LTURE. en 156 Fifth Ave., Studio 1301, New hee 
Studio 4: 3 East 14th Street, New York. 
sien —__— - ~}| MARIE SE YMOUR B ISSE LL, 
Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Representative of the Galin-Paris-Chevé system Pupils Prepared for Church, Concert and 
of Sight Singing. Ear Training and Musical Sten- _ OFfatorio. : é ; 
ography. 701-702 Carnegie Hall, New York—Tues- Studio: 133 East 16th Street, New York 
days and Fridays ' * ‘ 
So a aan | PUD, F. J. ae Dine, M. KIRPAL, 





Flushing Conservatory of Music 
Vocal and Instrumental! 
42 North Prince Street, Flushing, 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. 14th St. Established 1855. Engagements 


secured for Musicians and Music Teachers. L 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. New York Studio: 2 West 33d Street 
Telephone: 1332 18th Street aie “ . 
CLEMENT R. GALE. CHEV. EDUARDO MARZO, 
Organist and Choirmaster Calvary P. E. Church; Member of St. Cecilia Academy, Rome 
Choirmaster St. George’s Church, Newburgh; Con- Vocal Instruction. _ 
ductor Troy Vocal Society Organ, Theory, Con- Organist of All Saints’ R. C. Church 
ducting. Address: Calvary Church, ; Residence: 155 West g4th Street. 
Fourth Avenue anc 23d Street, New York. Studios: 26 East 23d Street, New York. 


RICHARD ARNOLD, PAOLO GALLICO, 


Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. PIANIST 
208 East 61st Street, New York. Pupils accepted 
sinning — Studio: Monroe Building, on 15, 
WALTER HENRY HALL, a 11 East soth Street, New York City 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. IE RT ” ” 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, | ALBERI US S SHELLEY, 
ew Yor Solo Violinist. 
For terms for Conducting, address St. James | Concerts and Musicales. 


New York. 
Music. 


Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., 


ARNOLD VOLPE. 


Solo Violinist and Composer 
Graduated with highest honors at the St. 


Instruction. 1983 Lexington Avenue, 
With the New York College of 


GEORGE SWEET, 


New York. 


Peters 


burg Imperial Conservatory (during Rubinstein’s OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 

direction.) Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction. 487 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Studio: 1665 Lexington Avenue, New York. aoe 

LAURA D. MOORE J. HARRY WHEELER, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing 
Voices educated strictly in the /talian School. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 
Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York. 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 


Master of Singing. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


39 East 50th St., New York. 


E DWARD BROMBE RG, 
BASSO CANTANTE 


Vocal Instruction. Concert engagements accepted. 


LESCHETIZKY 


| ERNEST ( 


| MME. 


ARTHU R V OORHIS 
Concert P’ ead Sempeation 

104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


EMMA HOFFMEISTER, 


Singing, Primary 
Potsdamerstrasse 66 III, 


Tone Production. 
Berlin, W 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 





Concert Organist and — mpanist 
Organ L essons at Marble ollegiate Church, | 
corner Fifth Avenue and 2oth St Soest 
Studic 1402 Broadway, New York. 
ioe LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 

_.Organist and Choirmaster St. Pau Chapel 
Trinity Parish, New York Author of “The Art 


of Breathing.”” Address by mail, 29 Vesey Street 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


| VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
_ Oratorio, Concert and Church _ Repertoire 
Studio: 501 and soz Carnegie Ha ew York 


| HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


} Instruction in Piano and Theor { Music 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall. 

Il View, Warren Co., New York. 
Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 

Highest Culture of the Voice 

Room 207, Kni vas an ker Building, 

yadway and 38th Street, New York 

Studio: 096 Fi fth Avenue 


| Kansas ( 


HER Pe WERS, 
Art g Studio 
Carnegie Hal New 3 ork 
99 ji 20, 1899 
r 10, 1899 
15, 1900. 


FRANCIS FIS¢ 
Voice Culture and the 
(and invariable address) 
ity season, Ma 
Denver, C« ym, July 25, t 
New York season, October 23 stee, t 


Ss 


seas . 


May 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 


Violin S ! 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemb 
Residence and Stud 
535 Washington A 


venue 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 


RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANIS 
Piano, Organ 
utgers |’res erian 
CAL 


F. W. 
ion 
tor R 
\ rue 
Secretary-1] reasurer New 
Studio: 9 West 6sth Street 


J. PIZZARELLO, 


( 

With the 
particulars 
Room 


Organist 





M 





oncert 
Nationa 
address 
160 Carnegie 


T 


Ha 


BENNE] 
Voi 


Ss; 4 


suilding ane 
Singing. 
of Mme. Genevra Johnstone 
many other talented vocalists 
827 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Instructor in e 


Teacher Bishop and 


27 


Studio 


‘"ARTER, 
Conduct 
Address after Sep 


yw and Organist 


tember 


Princeton sity 


Univer 


Princeton, N. J 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
Vocal Instruction 
For terms, &c., address 
s1 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY 


Teacher of Singing 


Author of “Hints About My Singing Method.” 
203-205 West s6th st., New York 
VICTOR KUZDO, 
Violinist 
Concerts, Musicals, Ensemble Playing, Instru 
tion. For terms, dates, &c., address 112 East 
Eighteenth Street, New York 
Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid development and Complete Education o 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York 


GRENVILLE SNELLING, 


Soprano. 


Mrs. 


Yratorio 
New 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, ( 
Address: 111 Fifth Avenue 


WALTER JEROME 


York 


USMANN 


Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor 
| 26 East 23d Street (Madison Square), New York 
SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
3asso Cantante | 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture— | 
Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation » | 


Studio: 165 West Set &., Now York. Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York 
, s y , —. ol a hl ‘ 7 
THE HH. W. GREENE STUDIOS | ET ORR Ra 
SEVERN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
VOICE THE SPECIALTY. For terms, dates, &c., apply to or 
PIANO, THEORY AND SIGHT SINGING. Address: Epmunp Severn, 131 W. s6th St., City. | 
489 Fifth Avent opp. New Library site. - “Tr 
gar wane mere FARCELLO, 
NEW YORK. | CONTRALTO. 
, New York. 








LILLIE LILLIE |)’ 


ANGELO BERGH|————__‘"™" 


i 
SINGING. THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
Guaranteed Positions, | 4%D SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


lete musical education given to students, 
e beginning to the pighest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


SCHOOL OF 
(with Diploma) 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
1900. 
B'dway and 452d St 





Graduates 


Com 


Address from t 


Paris, 
Albany 





4 


Pupils introduced 
New York Studios: The 











specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, | 


393 Kast 14th Street, New York. | 





Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca 












































































































































AL ICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
The Strathmore, Broadway and s2d Street 
New York. 
A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, & 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co., 
1 Berners St., Oxford Square, London, Eng. 
| WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor Oratorio, Concert, Salon, 
| Brooklyn 83 Madison waned 
New York: Care Toe Musi CouRIER 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Voca! 1 


eacher 
Studi 420 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pian Musica alk 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszk k I and 
specially recommende Inst 
406 Union Place, | Y 
Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT 
Home Studi East 62d Street, New York 
ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Voice pr ng. e ed Mon- 
days and Wedne M Lessons 
resumed 
Studio: 649 Lexingt Avenue, Ne Y ork 
J. ELDON HOLE, 
TENOR 
Vocal Instri Convent St. Eliz 
ne Production and Singir Mor y hurs 
days, 51 th S Madison A v.Y 
DE RIALI 
\ 
} rk 
HOOL OF ACCOMPANYING 
MISS ISABEL M LL, D 
The art of a mpa sts 
ipplied to singer 
New St k 
P. A. SCHNECKI] 
speciaitic \ 4 ig « 
Instruction rgar H 
Lessons at len 
I Stree York. 
LENA DORIA DEVINE 
Repre ent 
of the r 
FRANCES¢ 
136 Fifth Avenue rk 
EMILIO pe GOGORZA, 
Concerts. Re M 
Address: Henr f 
31 East Street, New York 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 







Roya! It KR h Opera ( 
Lamperti Metl ‘ Taught 
Tuesdays and Frida % Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

Miss EMMA THURSBY 
Will receive a limited number of pu 
Vocal Studio: sos Carnegie Ha New York 
Receiving days at stud Monday and Wednesday 
ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
The Accompan ind Musical Dir 
STYLE, REPER IRE, FINISH 
VOCAL Cl RE 
PERMANE N NEW y RK 
Studi 
836 Lexington Ave r addr M A RIER 
Mme. LUISA CAPPIAN 
( \ RI P 
CONCERT PIANISTI 
Instru n P I A 1 
. hoe ¢ ‘ As 
St Ro | 
Re St. N 
LILLIAN LITTLEHALI 
~~ Be I I I 
L‘ CELI 
N : Y 
Mr. & Mrs. \ 7. 
Harr 
ENRICO DUZENSI 
{) 
15 Ea : 
M. PARS CLC] 
VOICI LTURI 
oth Street, N ¥ ork 
“I confid at Mr. Price knowledge 
f the voice male nd s style of 
singing ent h 
ers MANUE GAR 











1, and 


DT, 


Mon- 
ssons 


hurs- 
Y 


ork. 











METROPOLITAN [COLLEGE OF Music 


Of the Usiversity of the State of New York, 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Proprietor. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 


E. PRESSON MILLER 
W. PF. SHERMAN, 
Cala AARUP, 

Louts SCHMIDT. 


DUDLEY Buck, 

ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, 
KaTeE S. CHITTENDEN, 


Mae. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and sad Street, New York. 








Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Vivlinist and Teacher; also Theory and 


armony. 
Graduate of the Royal Hizh School in Berlin 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 





GEORGE LEON MOORE, 
Tenor 
Oratorio and Concert. 





Address: Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
13: East 17th Street, New York 
HOWARD BROC KW AY, 
Composer- Pianist 
Pupils received in Composition. Harmony, Piano 


and Song Interpretation. 
817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 


INSTRUCTION. 
J. JEROME HAYES 
will resume teaching October 4 at 136 Fifth Ave- 


nue, after a summer spent with Sbriglia, of Paris, 
and Shakespere, of London. 


Studio: 


VOCAL 





WM. H. PON TIUS 


, Dubuque, Ia 
Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor. 


Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PU ENTE 
THE BARITONE 
Opera and Concerts 
1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 





Vocal School: 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. 


179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Ww. M. Semwacner, Director 
Thorough Instruction in al! branches of Music 
The natural Piano Method and a practical course 
for | teachers a specialty 





HENRY GORDON THUNDER, 
VOICE—PIANO—THEORY 
313 South roth Street, ssc mareneat Pa 





Sicnor ! *ILOTEO GRECO, 
The Art of Singing 
Studio: 5: West 35th Street, New York. 


PAU L WIALLARD, 
Officier d'Académie of Fr 
vol E CULTURE. 
French and English Répertoire 
New Studios (Summer Season), 489 Fifth Avenue 


BOSWORTH’S HARMONIC CYCLE 


Solves every problem in composition. Shortens 
time in study. Saves expense Not a ‘shorter 
method, but a clear exposition of science. Rosen- 
thal, Sawer, Ysaye, Lachaume, Sousa, Kneisel and 
otners strongly commend it. Descriptive Circular 
on application. Price $3.00 at Music Stores or by 
mail from 
HENRY M. BOSWORTH, 
26 O’f arrell Street, Sen f raacisco, Cal. 
Complete 


WISCONSIN | education in ALL 
CONSERVATORY | *#acsicy of 
ve. 








thirty competent 


Paris. 





THE MUSIOAL COURIER. 





3 











rf Boston. 








SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scene de l'Opera Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 


41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue Si sunumnanend 


& 
languages, 





MONSIEUR HENRI FE. AL CKE, 


PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





ITALY. 





Concert and Theatricai Direction: 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


5B Via Rondineilli P. P., 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 


Operatic Engagements managed and negotiated. 

Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 

Correspondence with leading Impressari in Italy, 
and for Paris, London and New York. 





Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 


(Pupil of Mme. Laxp1,) 
Graduate with Diploma of the Conservatory of Milan 


Speciaity in Voice Building and the Correction of 
Natural aod Acquired Defects. 
ELEGANCE OF ~TYLE ARTISTIC INTERPRETATION. 
Repertory in Italian, French, German, English. 


FPLORENCE: 13 Vie Oaribaldi. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Rep- 








ertory and Stage Practice. Many years of experi- 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, Calvé, 
Sealchi, Melba, Nordica 


18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 
Florence, Italy. 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Principal baritone in seme of the most important 
theatres 4 
In America with Patti and Gerster. 


Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection 


Stage Practice 
Care of Musical Courier 
5 Via nememnmaned Florence, Italy. 


MILAN. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
« IL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


The most esteemed agency in Italy. 
The journa! mest widely circulated. 


CHEV. CH. LOVAT!I CAZZULANI, 

for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 
principal theatres of Europe with renowned artists, 
and possessing the most flattering autographs from 








Complete course. Stage 


KATHERINE RICKER, 
CONTRALTO., 
Concert—Oratorio. 
3 Joy Street, Boston. 


| CLARA E. MUNGER, . 








TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 








COPLEY SQUARE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard and Geo. H. Howard 
Directors, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 





MY RON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction 
402 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Steinert Hall, 
__ Boston. 


Mor. GERTRUDE FR, ANKLI IN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


A. NORRIS, 
Counterpoint and Composition. 


French Scho« 
Pierce Building, Bo ston 





Pupil of 
De la Sedie, Paris. 








HOMER 


Harmony, 








_FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, | 


CARL FAELTEN, Dreecror. 
Prospectus mailed free on application 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


| PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, ( Copley Square, Boston, Mass 


| W. A. HOWLAND, 


BASSO CANTANTE. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instructior 
Studios: Steinert Building. Boston, Mass., 
121 Pleasant St.. Worcester 


Mass 


FREDERICK SMITH, Tenor. 


Oratorio and Concert, 21 Music Hall, Boston. 

“Perfection of legato, purity of intonation, fervor 
of style.”"—Boston Herald “A voice of liberal 
compass, sympathetic qe: a man of taste and 








musical intelligence.”— Boston Journal “Exquisite 
singing.” —Boston T ranscript. 
anf PIANOPORTS INSTRUCTION 
f~ INLY. 
The work of the school was estab- 
ca) lished by Mr. A. K. Viacit. Address 


vires Clavier Schoo! of Boston, 
H. S. Witpgr, Director, 


3ss Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: 8erlin am Flottwel!strasse 1 
Cable Adress: Musikwolff, Berlin. 

















Proprietor and anaes of the Philhar- 
monic Cancerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin 

Sole representative of most of the lead- 
ing artists, viz.: Joachim, d'Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetz, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra M: anager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 

for Music Teachers. 
or Catalogue. 





Principal Agence 
Apply 


Mapameé ELSE MATHIS, 


Pianiste and Teacher, 





29 Bilow Strasse, Berlin 





DRESDEN. 


First-class family Pension. 
ed. Refined and comfortable home. Chaperonage 
by a cultivated English lady, with long experience 
abroad and a thorough knowledge of German. Ad- 
dress Miss G. Ford, Werderstr. 9, Dresden 





Highly recommend- 





j 
j 


Canada. 


* TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


(Caneadea.) 


Dr. EDWARD FISHER, Musical Director. 


Affiliated with the University of loronte and with |! rinity University. 


Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
| Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas. Certificates, Medals, Ete. 


Attendance 1081 last season. 


Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 


- | Music, Elocution, Languages. 


School of Elocution, Able Faculty. 


CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





The Mason & Risch Piano Co... ua. 





Verdi, Thomas, Massenet. Bolto and Ponchielli, 
assisted by Madame de Lespinasse Lovati from the 
Paris Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardot- 
Garcia. Perfection in the art of singing, study of 


Italian Te 
VIA TORINO, . MILAN. “ITALY. 

Pu sit will be engag-d, without extra charge, | 

by the. Theatrical Agency Lovati & Marini, of | 

which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor. 





popertery and stage — a. German and Trvonts, | 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


FRANK S. WELSMAN, 


Piano Virtuoso and Teacher. 
Pupil of Prof. Martin Krause 266Sherbourne St. 
or Toronto College of Music, Toronto. 


TORONTO JUNCTION COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
MISS VIA MACMILLAN, Directress. 


Calend.r and syllabus free. 


ALBERT HAM, Musical Director | 


| 
















| Dr. 
| Upper Carada College and Havergal College, 
Specialist in Training Vocalists for the | 

Advanced Courses in Organ and Theory. 
Address 526 Church Street, Toronto, Canada, or 
Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


WILLIAM REED, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 





Miss MARGARET HUSTON, 
Concert Soprano 
Voice Culture. 
Address care Tne Musitcat Courter, New York, 
or Studio: Confederation Life Bui! iding, Toronto. 








ARTHUR INGHAM, 


Organ Virtuoso and Teacher. 


Pupil of Dr. Creser, Chape! Royal, London, Eng 
1773 Ontario St., Montreal. 





2 and Ontario 

int ario Conservator’ of Mastic, 
WHITBY, ONT. 

| adies’ The highest educational facilities in 

JOMMEROIAL and Domestic 

8c TENCE. Elegant and capacious build- 

Oo e e ing-. provided with every comfort in 

steam heating. electric lighting, a 


Liererare, Music, ART, Elocution, 
Healthfo! moral my ~ calculated 





build up « refined and noble TT Apply for calendar 
| and further information to Rev. J. J ARE a D., Principal 
7.2 A. TRIPS, 
THE LEADING CANADIAN PIANIST 
TEACHER, 


CONCERTS AND RECITALS. 


For terms and dates apply to 





OF MUSIC, teachers. FLORENCE, oy —Board in private patios 
family; opportunity for constant practice in the Recitals and Organ Opecin Tari Rooms 13 and 14 Odd Fellows’ Building, 
* 2 “8. Large and Varied & 
Ethical Baliding, Soene on were language: hve ¥ ey ay AaSrcini. aE Repertory. . 140 ge. Patrick Street, Toronto. Toronto, Canada 
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GEKMAN HEADQUARTES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BERLIN, W.. LINKSTRASSE October 3, 1800 j 
EFORE I begin my weekly résumé of musical happen- 
ings in Berlin, 1 want to say something which has 
nothing to do at all with the divine art, but which concerns 
in a way a good many American music students living in 
the capital and other cities of Germany. 

There is a class of Americans who are objectionable at 
home and who are apt to bring our nation into discredit 
abroad. They are usually possessed of ample means—hard, 
loud, rasping voices, a startling amount of blind combative- 
ness and an ever present suspicion that foreigners are try- 
ing to impose upon them. These people attract disagree- 
able attention wherever they wander, and as modest, gen- 
teel and adaptive Americans pass through Europe compara- 
tively unnoticed, it is not strange that this less agreeable 
element is here accepted as typical of the United States. 
I hear of occurrences almost daily that make me regret 
that our Government does not control the outtlow of tour- 
ists as it does the influx of immigrants. Men or women 
who would disgrace us abroad should be forced to exercise 
their infernal faculties (if they must let them loose at all) 
where there is no danger of widespread misapprehension 
of their relations to better American character and a higher 
social code. 

Thursday evening an American woman and her two 
daughters, who had made things painfully lively during 
their short stay in one of Berlin’s best pensions, started for 
St. Petersburg. The servant brought a carriage from a 
somewhat remote stand, for the two nearer ones, probably 
because of disagreeable previous experiences, refuse to 
serve Americans. The driver brought down three large 
trunks, loaded them upon his vehicle, and when in response 
to inquiry he said that the legal rate for three persons and 
three trunks was 3% marks (about 84 cents American 
money), depending thus upon free will recognition of his 
porter work, a storm ensued which aroused the neighbor- 
hood, and which was only ended by the driver’s threat to 
unload the baggage. 

I write of these offensive matters in the hope that some 
who happen to read my unbiassed statement of conditions 
may be led to modify their assertive ##-Americanism. 


* ¢€ 


The first of the “guests” who are to lend special attrac- 
tion to the winter season at the Theater des Westens has 
made her appearance. It is the always welcome artist, 
Franceschina Prevosti, and she made her initial appearance 
there in “Traviata” on last Tuesday night. Be it that the 
bad state of the weather was the cause of it, or that the 
Berlin public is growing somewhat tired of the nowadays 
somewhat antiquated early work of Verdi; anyhow, the 
fact remains that the audience was neither as large nor as 
enthusiastic as on former of Madame Prevosti’s appear- 
ances. Perhaps, also, the other histrionically far greater 
dame aux camélias, who is now here presenting to us the 
part without music, Eleanora Duse, is too much of a coun- 
ter attraction, and she understands better than the still 
healthy and pretty robust looking Prevosti how to present the 
consumptive candidate for death as palatably as she does 
it realistically through four long acts. Nevertheless, the 
Prevosti’s conception of the character is likewise very in- 
teresting and artistic, and I have noticed that she works 
it out to a still finer pitch and endows it with new nuances 
every time I have seen her in the role. So tearful as she is 
now, however, she never proved herself before, and the lugu- 
brious melodramatic interpolation in the second act (even 
if, as she maintains, it found the sanction of the composer) 
is a bit overdoing the thing. Vocally, Madame Prevosti has 
retrograded considerably since last year. The ravages of 
time her organ can ‘conceal no longer, even with the aid of 
the most consummate art. In piano singing the voice is 
still delightful and mellow, but as soon as the head register 
is relinquished the voice shows signs of wear and tear, and 
the fatigue also affects the formerly neasly flawless cleanli- 























ness of execution. Thus the trill is one which spreads apart 
the further the longer it is being held out, and toward the 
end of the pretty long breath it reaches a crévasse of more 
than a tone and a half. Madame Prevosti was applauded 
after each act, but the enthusiasm at no time reached the 
fever heat manifested at former appearances. The manage- 
ment tried to obliterate the weak impression the “guest” 
made by a perfect deluge of flowers, wreaths and baskets, 
which were handed over the footlights, but I doubt whether 
this produced the desired effect. 

Of Madame Prevosti’s support, the Alfredo of Mr. Braun 
was quite acceptable as far as singing and voice were con- 
cerned, but he acted very stiffly, and his utterances in Ger- 
man accorded just as little with the Italian of the “star” 
as did his gestures and movements with those she made or 
seemed to be expecting. A little stage rehearsal was evi- 
dently much needed. 

Mr. Porten, who impersonated the elder Germont, com- 
mitted the same fault most other theatrical fathers are 
wont to exhibit in this part; he was hyper-sentimental. The 
music and the situation are more than sufficiently so, any- 
how, without necessitating any slobbering and weeping on 
the part of the interpreter. In the younger Dumas’ novel 
the elder Germont is a dignified old aristocrat, and as such 
only he ought to be represented also in the opera. The part 
lies also a bit too low for Mr. Porten, who is more of a 
baritone than basso cantante, for which Verdi wrote the 
music. 

** * 

As lugubrious as this “Traviata,” as gay was the centen- 
nary performance of “Die Fledermaus,” which took place 
at the Royal Opera House between two evenings of the 
complete “Nibelungen” cycle given there under Dr. Muck’s 
direction during the past week. Imagine one hundred rep- 
resentations of Strauss’ now classic operetta within a period 
of about four months, most all of them nearly completely 
sold out. And the end is not yet, as far as the popularity 
and the desire to hear the work is concerned, but the Royal 
intendancy has now given over the new Royal Opera House 
(Kroll’s) to an Italian troupe, who will appear there in opera 
during the present and following weeks. The centennial per- 
formance of “Die Fledermaus,”’ however, was given at the 
noble old house, Unter den Linden, and for the benefit of 
the Press Club’s Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund. It has 
brought more than half a million marks to the coffers of 
the royal institute within the period above stated, and now 
added some six thousand or more marks to a worthy char- 
ity. The house was so densely packed from pit to dome, 
despite the raised price of admission, that the proverbial 
apple could not have fallen to the ground, and the perform- 
ance was a perfectly delightful and more than usually spir- 
ited one. Richard Strauss conducted it and entered into the 
spirit of the occasion with rare zest. He almost danced as 
he beat the rhythms of his namesake Johann, who (to an- 
swer a good many and oft-repeated questions) was no rela- 
tive of his. He also had some extra surprises in store for 
this very centennial performance. As introduction to the 
second act he gave us in fascinating fashion and most pol- 
ished and prickelud reproduction the “Perpetuum Mobile,” 
that clever and amusing orchestral joke perpetrated by Jo- 
hann Strauss, and as irresistible interpolation between the 
second and third acts Richard Strauss made the Royal Or- 
chestra perform “Die Schoene Blaue Donau Waltzes” in a 
style that created dancing eyes and feet in the auditorium. 

But the greatest surprise of all and a special attraction 
never dreamed of was when Prince Orloffski suddenly 
brought to his festive supper upon the stage a guest who 
did not appear upon the house bill. It was Mrs. Schumann- 
Heink, who sang as interpolation with great verve, tem- 
perament and artistic finish the drinking song from “Lu- 
crezia Borgia.” It goes without saying that she created a 
furore, on the stage among her colleagues as well as in the 
auditorium. Of course the rousing song was rousingly re- 
demanded, and the listeners seemed willing to coerce an- 
other repetition, but this the artist declined to grant. 


Philipp put a lot of extra fireworks into his well-known 
representation of Eisenstein. Mrs. Herzog sang as charming- 
ly as ever, and Misses Dietrich, Rothauser and Pohl, as well 
as Messrs. Sommer, Bulsz, Berger and Krasa entered into 
the fun with so much humor that the effect was toward 
the close as fast as it was furious. And—you ought to 
have seen the ladies Del] Era and Kirschner, of the royal 
ballet, dance the “Vienna Blood’ waltzes! It made even 
Weingartner’s eyes sparkle, and, seated close by him, I no- 
ticed that his feet and conductorial hands twitched in unison 
with the irresistible swing of that poem in three-quarter 


rhythm. 
** * 


The concert season opened up promptly—the Berlin music 
critics say even a trifle too previously—on last Friday night, 
September 29, with the first of the Royal Orchestra’s sym- 
phony evenings under Weingartner’s direction. 

The program was a strictly classical one, consisting of 
three symphonies, by Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. 
Somewhat less “classical’’ was the performance of these 
works, inasmuch as in the two first ones, the very popular 
B flat Symphony by Haydn and the loveliest of all of Mo- 
zart’s symphonies, the one in G minor, Weingartner sacri- 
ficed everything to the one object of producing the most 
beautiful tone effect. With an orchestra, especially such 
strings as the royal organization boasts, this is not a very 
difficult, but a very grateful task, as the public likes to have 
its ear tickled. It showed this also plainly in the applause 
which was indiscriminately bestowed upon all movements 
alike, although some, like the heavenly Andante of the 
Mozart work, were not reproduced in the right sort of 
mood. What I missed most in the correct reading was the 
entire absence of individual characterization, for, though it 
cannot be denied that Haydn and Mozart hold close rela- 
tionship in their genius, there is still so vast a difference 
in their style and still more in their musical psychology 
that a conductor who is not only a good kapellmeister, but 
at the same time also a great interpreter, could not fail to 
make clear. This, however, was not the case with Wein- 
gartner’s reading on Friday night last, when the rugged, 
naive, at moments even unconscious humor of Haydn, of 
which the B flat Symphony is one of the most character- 
istic examples, was given just as smoothly, evenly and 
tone polishedly as the tender but languidly melancholy G 
minor Symphony of Mozart. What I want and missed in 
the reading is individuality. character, powerful characteri- 
zation. 

As regards the reproduction of the Fifth Symphony of 
Beethoven, of which especially the first movement made a 
very powerful impression, I agree with Dr. Leopold 
Schmidt, of the Tageblatt, who maintains that it was per- 
formed with an energy of expression which could not be 
surpassed. ““We have accustomed ourselves,” he says, “to 
view the heroic, Titanic as the most important element in 


Beethoven ; exaggeration in the accentuating of this side of 
his art is an imminent danger. It appeared to me that those 
explosions of dynamic power, increased beyond all meas- 
ure, were lacking in that nobility without which I cannot 
imagine Beethoven. The conductor’s predilection for an 
exaggerated treatment of the instruments of percussion 13 
partially to blame for this. For the rest the conception of 
Weingartner deviated in several points from the one docu- 
mented heretofore. The first measures he no longer takes 
broadly, but in tempo, which could be hailed with pleas- 
ure if this tempo had not been perceptibly too fast for the 
character of the movement. So much so that the wind in- 
struments and tympani had trouble in keeping up with it, 
and this fact is the only one through which the startling 
ritenuto in the Durchfuchrung can be explained. The most 
beautiful performance seemed to me the one of the An- 
dante, in which much poetry and warmth pervaded, and 
which above everything else showed a symmetric char- 
acter.” 

The program for the second Symphony evening an- 
nounces Liszt’s “Les Preludes,” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “An- 
tar’ symphony, Smetana’s “Bartered Betrothed” over- 
ture and the C major Symphony of Schumann. 


* * & 


Yesterday was the second concert day of the season, and 
with it began the regular routine work. 

At Bechstein Hall I first heard part of a concert given by 
Miss Grace Fobes, who is said to be a native of Yokohama, 
but was educated in Boston, where she took her first vocal 
lessons from Mrs. Hall, “a singer who is highly esteemed in 
Boston” (as the puff preliminary of the Concert Direction 
Wolff has it). Later on she went to Professor Broemme, 
of Wiesbaden, and from him to the well-known concert 
singer, Mrs. Maria Wilhelmj. This latter lady, if I mis- 
take not, I saw in the hall last night. 

The fact of the matter is that Miss Fobes, whether she 
was born at Yokohama or not, has one of those specifically 
American light soprano coloratura voices of whom I have 
known dozens in my day, and who therefore have nething 
particularly surprising, but also nothing particularly attrac- 
tive to me. I found in the course of time that they need 
little or no teaching at all, for they sing best if they follow 
the natural impulse which leads to vocal production, such 
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as a bird indulges in. As soon as you begin to fool much 
with this fragile musical instrument you are apt to break 
it, as many a little American girl who went to Paris or 
Milan, or even to New York, found out to her sorrow. 

Miss Fobes warbled out the “Bel Raggio” aria from 
“Semiramide” with a confidence as if she were a second 
Patti, and as she has a good ear and natural, nice and pleas- 
ing stage presence, she was able to create a very favorable 
impression with a kindly disposed German audience. 

Miss Maria Pery, from whom I heard the Chopin F minor 
Fantasia at this concert, 
but really 
Technically she has also much to learn yet. 


is a young pianist of some talent, 


peculiar musical, or rather unmusical, ideas. 


* * * 


A far maturer artist than either of the above mentioned 
young ladies is Mrs. Kate de Jonge Levett, who introduced 
herself to Berlin with a successful concert given at the 
Singakademie last night. 

As the lady well known in the United States, it 
is only necessary to state that the good opinion held there 
in Berlin, 


is very 


of her was corroborated and emphasized also 
where really one hears comparatively little good singing. 
Mrs. Levett’s voice is not a very large one, but she uses it 
with excellent results attained through good and reliable 
schooling. The quality of tone is pleasing and pure and the 
intonation in difficult places always flawless. If Mrs. 
ett is somewhat lacking in warmth of feeling, she is, on the 


Ley- 


by no means devoid of musical sentiment and 
her phrasing is beyond cavil. Her 
embracing the names of Mas- 


other hand, 


expression; above all, 


program was of wide range, 


senet, Lassen, Moquist and Levett, as well as Handel, Saint- 
Saéns, Ambroise Thomas, Svendsen, Chaminade and— 
Bemberg. Mrs. Levett’s pronunciation was equally good 


and plainly distinguishable in English and in French texts. 
Her husband, the estimable and amiable piano pedagogue, 
David M. Levett, 
song composer, but also as author of an Andante Religioso 


appeared upon the program not only as 


for violin, which is not devoid of musical value. 

It was performed by William Davol Sanders, a promising 
the violin, 
and Rondo 


talented young American student of 
also gave the “Introduction 
with already very well developed technic and 


and 
who 


very 
Saint-Saéns 
Capriccioso” 
nice tone and a good bow arm. 
3oth Mrs. Levett and Mr. 
by the audience, among whom the 
and both artists 


Sanders were made much of 
American element pre- 
dominated, were, of course, induced to 
make peace with the encore fiends. 

or a strong word of praise, be- 


Coenraad V. Bos, whose work 


A word of strong praise, 
longs to the accompanist, 
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was eed as artistic and dite as it was unob- 
trusive and unpretentions. 
* * * 


- The following paragraph is from the pen of my accom- 
plished assistant, Frederic M. Biggerstaff, of San Francisco, 
Cal., and of great promise as a pianist and pedagogue: 
The first pupils’ recital of the Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Conservatory for this season took place Wednesday even- 
ing last, at Bechstein Hall. A number of talented pupils 
from the different classes showed gratifying progress in 
their work and reflected great credit on their teachers. 
Among these may be mentioned the excellent ensemble 
playing of Hedwig Hanne, piano, and Richard Czerwonki, 
violin, from the class of Moritz Mayer-Mahr; the musical 
performance of the Liszt “Liebestraum” and “Valse Im- 
promptu,”” by Miss Gertrude Bigelow, from Los Angeles, a 
pupil of Xaver Scharwenka, and the good delivery and 
dramatic effect which Carl Lowe, a pupil of Dr. Alfuri, 
made with the prologue from “Pagliacci.” The star of 
the evening, however, was Miss Anna Balz, of New York, 
from the piano class of Xaver Scharwenka. It was one of 
the editors of THe MusicaLt Courier who, 
ago, discovered this young lady’s unusual talent 
Since then she 


some ten years 
and gave 
advanced 
Her 


and 


her the first piano lessons. has 
and already plays like 
formance the G flat Nocturne 
Eighth Rhapsody of Liszt contained the 


velvety touch and a brilliant technic. 


an artist. per 
Brassin the 
dual charm of a 


wonderfully 


of of 


* x ” 


American Women’s Club, in Berlin, which is such 
to 
Kleiststrasse 12. 

old This 


Miss Morgan, has proven 
library, 


The 


a boon music students, has changed its address to 


It had grown beyond the capacity of its 
under the management of 


institution, 
a great 
a reading room, 


rooms. 


success It possesses 


quite a and affords the young 


ladies a pleasant focussing point, where they can meet in 


their hours of leisure. And Miss Morgan is always glad 
to advise those who are not familiar with Berlin ways 
and means. 
* * . 
Her Excellency Mrs. White has engaged Miss Hein- 


richs, the well-known pianist, for two Saturday afternoons 


of each month during the winter, to play for her little 


daughter and a number of her friends. 
- ” ” 


From Hamburg I am informed through a telegram sent 
by friends of the success of the first performance there of 


“Kirke.” A brilliant and much 


Bungert’s musical tragedy 














stilted impersonation was that of the title role on the 
part of the American singer Miss Marion Weed. The com- 
poser and all the principals in the cast were repeatedly 
called before the curtain. 

. ** * 

Much less of a success was Mascagni’s “Iris,”” which was 
produced for the first time at Frankfort last week, and did 
not meet with undisputed approval. 

x * * 

Elien Gulbransen, who scored quite a triumph as Briinn- 
hilde here has been definitely engaged for the 
Royal Opera on October 1. On the same day Josef Sucher 
retired from his post as operatic conductor. 

1900, on Madame Plaithinger, of the 


last week, 


From September 1, 


Strassburg Opera, will become a member of the Berlin 


Royal Opera personnel as dramatic soprano. 


& <-s 

A very fitting and beautiful monument was recently 
placed by friends over the grave of the former concert 
master of the Philharmonic Orchestra, of Berlin, Ludwig 
Bleuer, who two years ago died at the age of thirty-four 
In 1894 he was in the United States, where he was heard 
as soloist and leader of the Detroit String Quartet. The 
stone which covers the mound under which Bleuer lies 
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buried bears upon a black granite tablet, besides the name 
and dates of birth and demise, the truthful legend: 
Harmonisch, edel, fest und glockenrein! 
Wie Deine Kunst, so war die Seele Dein. 
* * * 

Prof. Martin Krause, the well-known Leipsic piano peda- 
gogue, critic and president of the Liszt Verein, is out with a 
card in the Leipsic papers in which he declares that for 
reasons of personal attacks upon him and continual in 
trigues he is forced to abandon the concerts of the Liszt 
Verein announced for the coming season 

* * * 

Miss Gussie Cottlow will appear as soloist with the new 
Philharmonic Orchestra at Halberstadt on November 5 
This organization gives five concerts during the season, and 
the soloists engaged are Petschnikoff, Cottlow, Dr. Wuell 
ner, Professor Hausmann and Therese Behr. So Miss 
Cottlow evidently is in good company. 

i- a 

Among the callers at the Berlin office of THe Musicat 
Courter during the past week was Albert Stahl, iormerly 
of G. Schirmer, of New York, now music dealer in Berlin; 
Ernest Lachmund, formerly of Duluth, now studying ‘cello 


here and theory with Jacob Klein; Ferdinand Fech 
ter, baritone and vocal teacher, of New York; Miss 
Mary Munchhoff, the American coloratura’ concert 
singer; Miss Ernestine Fish, from Boston 3oth these 
ladies will concertize here during the present week. Miss 
Frieda Siemens, the pianist, who left for New York on the 
Kaiser Friedrich day before yesterday ; Miss Vera Maurina, 
the talented young Russian pianist, now residing in Dres 
den; Miss Ethel Fitzhugh, of New York, a beautiful, styl 
ish looking piano pupil of Professor Jedliczka; Miss Elsie 
Playfair, a violin wonder child of about fourteen years of 


age pupil of Lefort, of the Paris Conservatoire, and Miss 


1 


Idalia Schuyler, from Chicago, who i king for an oper 


atic engagement O. F 


From eit. 


Tue GUILMANT OkGAN SCHOOL IN New York. 


See of the recent ripples in the Franco-American mu 


sical society here has been caused by 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


of the es 


tabiishment in New York of an organ school by that ever 


intrepid and enterprising musician, W. (¢ 


Mr. Carl is so well known 
lishment of a school on quite his 
have been hailed with satisfaction and pleasure 
school in the States founded 
teemed Alexandre Guilmant makes of the 
of those precious links forged by musi 
ready created an unbreakable 


America 


and liked here 


upon the name 


alliance between 


art 
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‘stab 
own responsibility would 
An organ 
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nore 


has al 


and 


Next to the influence which France has had directly upon 


the art of nations by her own art comes the 


quite as salutary influence of the effect of 


pupils of other countries, who have 
ried off portions of its truth from time 
of the States, the most avid of 


sorbent and assimilative of people, have been largel; 


mental in this way 


Mr. Carl has passed much 


the complete art of the 


of one of the most accomplished organists, « 


musicians in the whole world, M. Alexandre 


of his time in the 


organ in Paris, under 


The fruits of this endeavor have been 


mense scope of work and 


Carl's regular tours through the States. When it i 
that this is but a part of his career and that every 


ot his busy life 1s devoted 
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work in some Way in the country 


and wonders how health and 


sure 


remarkable 


the furtherance 


Strength cal 


been over here 
to time 
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rhe steadily increasing demand for organ instruction that 


has met Mr. Carl at every depot, one might say, in the 


course of his travels, added to the encouragement of French 


musicians, has led to the conception of the establishment 
of an organ school, with New York as a centre. What 
more suitable than that the enterprise should receive the 
name of the distinguished Frenchman, Mr. Carl's friend and 
professor, Mr. Guilmant 

If any one thing were needed in our country of church 
choirs it is an organ schoo What a privilege to have one 


in direct communication with the organ head centre, name 
ly, Paris! 

What a saving of time and money, discomfort, trouble, 
difficulty of all material sort, in fact, for young men to have 
at their doors an institution in which they may receive first 
hand the traditions of technic and interpretation of the first 
organ school of the world, that of the French 

One has to come to Paris to study organ in order to real 
ize the impracticability, one may well say the impossibility, 
of study of their instrument in the French capital 

4 Catholic country, where the churches stand open and 


people pass in and out and pray all day; there is no pos 


sibility of practice in the sacred buildings, where in any 
ase study would not be allowed. In the various pensions, 
hotels, &c., the noise of an organ, with the kicking of ped 
als, &c., creates such a racket in courtways and apartments 
that such a “circus” cannot be thought of. The teacher's 
studio is occupied by other students. Where is there an 


organ to be had? 
[he poor organ student is obliged to go miles out of 


rgan factory where time, money and obliga 


town to som 


tion go into the work, not to speak of coal and candles, 
variable blow-boys and no end of all sorts of disagreeable 
experiences and endless loss of time 

Then the master’s speaking French, a young man cannot 
hope to gain instruction without acquaintance with a lan 
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guage otherwise of no earthly use to him. He is at big ex- 
pense of voyage, board, incidentals, &c., in a city where 
comfort cannot be bought even by the rich, let alone the 
poor. Discouragement and general breakdown are apt to 
supervene in the effort to study organ abroad. 

Of course, between these things and no knowledge of the 
no serious student would hesitate. But when this in- 
him at the fountain head and de- 
posited in one’s own country, where everything contributes 
to facilitate the study of this king of instruments—what a 
privilege! 

That the idea of an organ school in the States has been 
warmly received in Europe needs but the list of patrons to 


organ, 


struction is drawn for 


indicate. Among them may be seen Alex. Guilmant, as 
president; M. Massenet, M. Dubois, M. Gigout, Dr. Bridge, 
Dr. E. H. Turpin, Dr. Yorke-Trotter, M. Stephenson 
Hoyte, of the London College of Music; Chas. Pearce, of 


the Guildhall! School ; West and other prominent 
organ authorities. 

The school is the right thing in the right place and has 
the right man at its head. It is bound to become a popular 
institution and one of the leading features of musical de- 
velopment in our country. 

The wish Mr. 
God speed in the undertaking. 


John G. 


artists of Paris Carl every success and 


* * * 


Miss Rose Relda is in the midst of rehearsal of “Lakmé” 
at the Opéra Comique preparing for her début, which takes 
She is engaged for one year. She has 
the principal Opéra Comique roles in readiness. Miss Relda 
is most enthusiastic in speaking of her teacher, Madame 
Colonne, “one of the best and most 
charming of women as well as the best of teachers.” All 
are very kind to Miss Relda so far. Her season in London 
was a good preparation for public work, being most en- 


place in a few days. 


whom she describes as 


couraging. 

Madame Maddison, of 157 Rue de la Pompe, gave quite 
a nice little musical this week. M. Gabriel Fauré, the com- 
poser; M. Bages, a fine tenor; Mrs. Moore and Mrs. Snell- 
ing, of New York, were among the company. 

At a little opening reunion by Mrs. Abel Ram, Emma 
Nevada, Mrs. Florence Fox, of Philadelphia; Harold Bauer, 
Mr. Holman-Black, Rose Relda and Mrs. Main, of London, 
were among the guests. 

At a simple but charming 5 o’clock given by Mlle. Mar- 
guerite Martini, the accomplished creatrice of the “Duc de 
at the Lyrique Theatre, Mrs. Samuel, the pianist, 
of New Orleans; Mme. Emile Ratisbonne, an artist of the 
piano, at Paris, and Mme. Snelling were present. The 
various artists present contributed to the pleasure of the 
hour, and all regretted to leave. 

Mile. Martini was so successful at last season’s repre- 
sentations at the Renaissance that she has been engaged 
indefinitely. The artist, who is young and very handsome, 
as well as an accomplished teacher, has resumed her les- 
sons at 87 rue St. Lazare. 

Juliani has returned and is already engaged in lesson giv- 
ing at his pleasant studios, 48 rue Fortuny, near Parc Mon- 
Three of his pupils have made débuts this summer: 


Farrase,” 


ceau 
Mile. Rigaldi, who sang Traviata and Mignon at Aix les 
Bains; Mlle. Talma, in “Lakmé,” at Royat and Aix, and 


Miss Garrigues, at Royat. 

A most interesting pupil of Adolphe Beer, of 28 rue Du- 
perré, is Miss Héléne Zahm, of Boston, an extremely hand- 
some young woman of Carmen type and marked intelligence 
and temperament. Miss Zahm has sung in church since the 
age of fourteen, and in concerts. Her voice is light soprano, 
and is making great progress under judicious training. 

In common with hosts of others she regrets the want of 
schools of acting everywhere. (The young lady should 
call on M. Bertin, 41 rue des Martyrs. He teaches ensem- 
ble classes in caste in the Salle Pleyel, where there is regu- 
lar stage and audience room.) 

Miss Zahm has much good common sense. She has no 
false ambition or aspirations after a grand opera début. She 
thinks that débutants should play anywhere for a year or 


two to gain experience. She has been here three years; ex- 
pects soon to début, and is thoroughly pleased with her pro- 
fessor, M. Beer. 

Others of his pupils are Mlle. Wanda, who has been sing- 
ing at Vichy, and Miss Hunt, engaged at Gand, Belgium. 

While yet a student, Rose Ettinger was offered an en- 
gagement in Brussels, but did not deem herself sufficiently 
fortified for such a position at that time. 

M. Bertin has commenced his teaching of ensemble mise- 
en-scéne. Miss Rose Relda and Miss Gertrude Howe are 
among the Americans in his care. 

It is known that M. Bertin is regisseur at the Opéra 
Comique, as also one of its artists for many years. If any- 
one should be conversant with stage business, deportment, 
tradition and experience it should be he. M. Bertin enjoys 
the confidence and recommendation of the composers here. 
The book from which he teaches his classes is interleaved 
with their writing in manuscript of the stage business as 
they wish it for their operas. He is also, naturally, in a po- 
sition to suggest a subject whose talent and training would 
indicate fitness for the Opéra Comique stage. 

M. Bertin complains of one feature which militates 
much against the study and well-being of American pupils. 
It is the withdrawal of support from dependent students by 
people who undertake to patronize them at a time when 
those students most need support. 

“The disaster of the Mecenes” 
of failure to live up to tacit contract, “Mecene” being a 
personage among the Romans who protected artists. Pu- 
pils should above all things be left undisturbed and un- 
troubled by such questions as “What are you doing over 
“Are you not pretty near ready now?” 
Why don’t you make 


M. Bertin calls this sort 


there so long?” 
“Miss So-and-So has made a début. 
a début?” &c. 

M. Bertin’s address is to be found on page 2. 

It was not Maude Reese Haines who recently made a 
début at the Opéra Comique, but a niece of Madame Mes- 
sager, who was “Hope Temple” of London, and whose 
family name is Davies. 

Mrs. Homer, has sung with success in 
Brussels in “La Favorite” and “Le Prophéte. 

Clarence Whitehill is engaged at the Opéra Comique 
under the name of M. Clarence. 

M. Eugéne Gigout has been giving a concert at San 
Sebastien. He had a full house and his usual exceptional 
success. He played in the Grand Salle du Palais works 
of Bach, Schubert, Haydn and Berlioz, and his own im- 
provisations. M. Gigout has changed his Paris address 
to 113 Avenue de Villiers, where he continues his organ 
school work this year as usual. 


the contralto, 


” 


Madame Litvinne has been having an enthusiastic re- 
as actress and singer in Elsa 
Rehearsa's for 


ception at Aux les Bains, 
and as Valentine “The Huguenots.” 
“Tristan and Isolde” are proceeding with daily growing 
interest. Brema comes this week. 

There is talk here of a Miss Nellie Miles, 
general of that name, who is to bring a full military band, 
of which she is director and manager, to Paris for the 
Exposition, and to make a tournée afterward. Is it true? 
Is it possible? She performs on six instruments herself. 
Her band numbers forty-five. What is there that an 
American woman will not attempt if this is true! 

There is also talk of an inhalation process by which the 
sonority of the voice is augmented both ways, and in the 
course of some half hour. The inhalation is a decoction 
of coffee and rum. This is on dit. 


in 


cousin of the 


Mme. Marie Roze has recommenced her lessons at 64 
rue de la Victorie. Stage in the studio, practice in caste, 
monthly representations. More later on. 

Mr. Eccles, of the firm of Mann & Eccles, 
dence, R. I., has been in Paris for a few days on business. 
Anyone who has seen pages 10, 11 and 12 of THe Courier 
Trape Extra of last April will readily understand that 
the “business” is nothing if not “enterprising.” More 
anon. Mr. Eccles is an organist, Mr. Mann a writer, out- 
side of business life, and if Mr. Mann is as agreeable as 
his partner, both are to be congratulated upon their asso- 


of Provi- 





ciation. These young men have in a very few years be- 
come the leading piano dealers of Providence, R. I. 

An interesting visitor to Paris is Miss H. A. Hale, a 
teacher of vocal culture of St. Paul, Minn. She has been 
in London studying improved methods of teaching with 
Messrs. Randegger, Shakespere, Walker and Henschel, 
and in Paris with Delle Sedie and the celebrated d’ Arona, 
now established in Paris. Miss Hale leaves in a few days 
for Holland, and again England before sailing for home. 
More will be read about her work here later. 

Madame d’Arona’s address is being @onstantly looked 
for. It is 20 rue Clement Marot, Paris 

Miss Amy Gale has returned and resumed lessons with 
Trabadelo. Miss Badham, of New York, has been in the 
city. 

Madame Lurig, the well-known singing professor, is still 
in Hamburg, where she has been detained by lessons un 
dertaken early in the summer. 

Sarasate played for the Queen of Spain in San Sebastien 
recently. Mr. F. Toledo played his 
Works recently written by the accomplished violinist and 
a favorite Raff composition were the pieces played. The 
Queen was most gracious, Sarasate being one of her prime 
She presented him with another superb cane for 
one of the handsomest to be found, and to 
a clover leaf in ruby 


accompaniments. 


favorites. 
his collection, 
Mr. Toledo gave a lovely scarfpin- 
and diamonds. 

Mr. and Mme. W. Goldner returned from their voyage, 
Rue de la 
Kowski, a 


and gave a reunion to friends at their home, 
Pompe. It was in honor of M. Bauer and Mrs. 
talented violinist. 

has set- 
of the 


enthusiastic girl, 
Mariner, 


Miss Marian Ivel, a graceful, 
tled to work with M. Frederic 
Virgil Piano School, was here in September. 

Mr. Mariner has been eight years with the Virgils, and is 


as to the system of study of the instru- 


Sbrigiia 


most enthusiastic 
ment. He speaks of the immense amounts of money spent 
on piano work which is a complete failure through lack of 
correct teaching at the beginning. He teaches harmony 
in connection. 

Miss Nora Maynard Green, with her mother and sister, 
Mme. Frida Ashforth and Parson 
street, are among ambitious teachers who have been over 
here this year on trips of advancement and repose com- 

Mrs. Maigille has also left 
her sister, leaves next week 


Price, of Seventeenth 


bined, and have left for home. 
States. Miss Carter, 
thence to Berlin. 


for the 
for London, 

M. F. 
city. M. Koenig has commenced his classes, which promise 
to be full this season. He has charge of Jonciéres’ opera 
“Lancelot” at the Grand Opéra, where he is chef de chant. 

Mile. Adine Riickert, Mrs. Norman 
O’Niel since last is passing her honeymoon in the 


Koenig and his charming wife have returned to this 


who has become 


writing, 


Schwarzwald. Her husband is a young composer, she an 
admirable pianist, pupil of Clara Schumann. 
Madame Artot has returned from Baden to Paris. It 


will be remembered that Mrs. Katharine von Klenner went 
to Baden for counsels with this one of her teachers when 
on her vacation trip to Paris. 
Madame Viardot had 
made of her by great painters, 
have made them of this great artist. 
head and feet. 


paintings 
painters 


oil 
the 
This outside of busts 


has some seventy 


that is to say, 
and casts of hands, Few women have been 
more frequently modeled, and by great 
A bust in marble by Aimé Millet is dated '63 in the Opera 
A portrait of Ary Scheffer is "39, by Phillips, in 
the church scene of the “Prophet” ’50, one by Philippe in 
“Orphée” in the Musée of Melun is 60; one by Harlamoff 
in evening dress seated is '74. A lithograph by Diveria is 
*40, by Vigneron "42, by Le Quesne '43, by Martinet ’49, after 
Scheffer. 

Madame Viardot it was who, as daughter of the great 
Garcia, gave the celebrated Italian method of singing to 
Madame von Klenner, of is made above. 
The latter had counsels with the distinguished artist on 
her last visit to Paris this summer. 

Apropos of “Salammbo.” The families of Flaubert and 


such artists, too 


Library. 


whom mention 
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REDPATH GRAND CONCERT COMPANY, 


E. C. Townez, Tenor. Cart Durrr, Bass. Hetew vow Furscn, Violinist. 
Mme. Ragna Linné, William H. n H. Sherwood, Heinrich Meyn. Address: 


Martian Trtvus, Soprano. 


Chicago” Symphony Orchestra, Apotrn Rosensecxer, Conductor. 


Marte Lourst Crary, Contralto. 


Soloists: 


“CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gusene Koser, Pianist. 
Redpath Lyceum Bureau, Chicago and Boston. 
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HOMER MOORE, Baritone, 
<stttttreeee------3723 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MoO. 


Opera. 
Coaching. 


ALEXAN DER HENN EMAN, 


VOCAL CULTURE. @enterte. 
Henneman Hall, 3723 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 





Misses SCHAEFER anv MILLER, 
Ensemble Pianists, 
3229 Pine Street, St. Louis. 


Mrs. KATE G. BROADDUS, 
Vocal Culture. 
Westmoreland Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 








“CONSTANT.” 
“EVERMORE.” 
“ANDALUSIAN SERENADE.” 


Alfred G. Robyn’s new great successes. 
Address orders to . 


ST. LOUIS MUSIC CO., 


Order “Answer,” “Y: 
direct from us 


PUPILS ACCEPTED. 


MILTON B. GRIFFITH, Tenor. 


ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS, CONCERTS. 
1100 Olive St., St. Louis. 





Pine Street, St. Louis 
yr Jee Ss 





GHARLES GALLOWAY, - 


CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Organ and Theory Lessons. 


DRESS :— 
v3? Taylor Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO 
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De Maupassant were close neighbors in the old town of 
Rouen. It is said that in their infancy the writer of “Sa- 
lammbo” and she who was afterward Madame de Maupas- 
sant were often tucked away in the same cradle while the 
parents gossiped the news of the day. 

Mrs. Pemberton Hincks was in Bretagne recently. M. 
Widor is in Italy. His “Pecheurs de St. Jean” is in the 
Opéra Comique repertory for this season. 

Miss Alma Garrigues has been singing with marked suc- 
cess at Royat in opera and in concert. In opera, “Lakmé,” 
“Lucia” and “Rigoletto.” She had great applause in both 
lines. She has returned to Paris looking charmingly. Miss 
Garrigues is one of Juliani’s most promising artists. She 
is a lovely and engaging girl besides. 

Francisca is in Berlin studying her roles in German, after 
having learned them in French, Italian and Dutch. Yet 
one speaks of the prima donna’s life as all flowers and ap 
plause, and wonders why they should be paid any money! 
Della Rogers is doing the same thing. Miss Minnie Tracey 
is singing in Bordeaux for the second time. Her concerts 
with Harold Bauer in Switzerland were highly successful 
affairs. Both were delighted with their trip. This pianist's 
talent is prodigious, and as Miss Tracey's début was made 
in Geneva, this is her artistic birthplace. She opens her 
engagement in Bordeaux in “Huguenots” October 7 
Salomé in “Herodiade” will be her next role 

There is talk of the King of Italy presenting Verdi with 
the decoration of l’Annonciade on the occasion of his eigh 
ty-seventh birthday, to take place on the 1oth. If this is 
true, it will be the first time this distinction has been be 
stowed upon a musician 

Mme. Berthe Marx-Goldschmidt is in Biarritz with her 
family. She plays soon in London. 

Dr. Rykert is to study singing seriously this year 

Madame Frank, the diction teacher, has changed her ad 
dress to 201 Faubourg St. Honoré 

Marcelle Pregi is in Paris preparatory to a tournée in 
England and Switzerland 

“he Comtesse de Jouvencel, that most interesting of 
women and friend of artists, has returned to her Paris home 
from Versailles. The countess has some wonderful paint 
ings in her salons, real David Teniers and Rubens among 
them. Her conversation on the Transvaal is extremely in 
teresting just now, she having been at the Cape when Pre 
toria was established 

Chaminade writes that she positively does not go to the 
States this season. She pleads her many engagements and 
health not over robust as the cause 

Ernest Gamble passed through London on his way home 
There he coached on oratorios and other work for this sea 
son's program in the States. He sails for America on the 
Lahn October 18. His pianist will be Miss Maude Rihel, a 
Leschetizky pupil, recently on tour with Madame Patti 

Miss Parsons, of Akron, Ohio, soprano, is here studying 
with Delle Sedie 

Miss Bertha Johnson, of Manchester, N. H., known as 
pianist in Boston, and student here the past year with Mlle 
Eissler, is in Newport studying French with the Yersins 
She recently played an accompaniment for a French recita 
tion in a home of Boston upper tendom in a manner which 
won her much applause and attention. It is possible she 
may return to continue her studies this year 

Miss Electa Gifford is perfectly happy in her operatic en 
gagement at Amsterdam. The “Queen of Sheba,” “Hugue 
nots’ and “‘Faust”’ will be her first operas. She is quite well 
but excessively busy She is having some fine pictures 
taken in “The Huguenots.” She did not have one bad criti 
cism on her début. She was several times applauded in the 
middle and at the close of solos, and in the duet between 





her and Raoul. Generally in Amsterdam they do not ap- 
plaud till the end of the act. Miss Gifford is to be con- 
gratulated. 

Among d’Arona’s pupils is one preparing for the Edin 
burgh Opera House on October 15. She takes daily lessons 
and is at present on “Forza del Destino.” 

The Rennysons are in America. Miss Rennyson has put 
herself in the hands of M. Koenig. She is offered an en 
gagement for this winter. More on her return. 

Wales. Her father has 


Miss Driver has been singing it 
been over on a visit, but has already returned. She was 
made a Welsh bard by reason of her singing at the 
Geirionedd Gorsedd and Eisteddfod. She was féted, and 
publicly thanked on the occasion besides, and presented with 
an etching of the scene where the singing took place. Her 


bardic name is Llinos Maldwyn. Miss Driver is the first 





foreigner who received this distinction since the initiation 
of Her Majesty the Queen of Roumania, who then received 
the bardic name of “Carmen Sylva.” 

Charles de Beriot and his charming family remain in 
Barbizon, Fontainebleau, till November 1. In addition to 
his classes in the Conservatoire, his private lessons and 
composition, M. de Beriot will this year continue the presi 
dency of a piano school, under the direction of Mlle. De 
lannoy The superior classes are under his personal in 
struction, and once a mouth examinations are conducted 
by him 

4 charming pamphlet is out upon the work of Mrs. Mary 
Chappell Fisher, concert organist, of Rochester, N. Y. The 


little book contains an excellent portrait, short sketch and 
some admirable notices and programs of this skillful and 
enterprising musician, who, by the way, is also a pupil of 
Alexandre Guilmant. 

The piano school of Madame Hazelton, 5 rue La Peronse 
Paris, under the directicn of M. Marmontel, has opened its 
doors to full classes. Rupert Hazelton continues his stud 
ies on the violin 

> + * 

“Mousquetaires au Convent” is the title of the piece 
with which the Gaité Theatre opens its doors. The 
Odéon continues its series of Monday and Thursday after 
100Nn representations, as described here last season. This 
is a work which Americans at Paris cannot afford to miss 
and this is one of the most interesting theatres in the city 
of Paris The Exposition grounds almost reach it 

Léoncavallo’s “Bohéme” has its first representation at 
the Renaissance Theatre Lyrique to-night. Mlle. Fran 
daz, who has already had success in the role at Nice, will 

ng the part of Mimi. A. M. Speck is master of the stage 

! news ol 





setting. Much is expected of the representat 
vhich will be given later 

There is excitement at the Comedie Francaise over the 
proposed demission of M. Le Bargy, one of its leading 


n this regard 


ictors It is to be hoped that M. Le Bargy will not carry 


out his intentions 


ve run in Paris this season 


Theatre omnibuses are to 
October, 1899 ! 

A nose reader professes to find similar tendencies in 
Patti and in Paderewski. Who knows but it is so? 

Among the artists who passed the cure season at Mont 
Dore were M. and Madame Escalais, M. and Madame 
Cossira, the De Reszkés, Rose Caron, Marie Sasse, Felicia 
Mallet, Jane Hading, and Jeanne Granier. M. Dirat is 
the name of the amiable director of the Casino at Mont 
Dore Massenet, Gounod and Bizet were prominent 
among the composers represented there this year 
Massenet is writing biblical subjects 
In an interview the actor Mounet Sully explains that the 


reason why he has not made the “tours du monde,” com 


§ KING CLARK; : 


Address VICTOR THRANE, Decker Building, New York. 








GEORGE SA AA TVLIW. Tenor. 


Address VICTOR THRANE, Decker Building, New York. 


mon to most artists, is that for twenty years one has not 
the right to absent himself from the Comedie Frangaise, 
consequently he has not felt till now, at the expiration of 
the twenty years, that he was justified in taking the nec- 
essary congé 

4 monument has been ere i this week in one of the 
provinces to Alfred Roland, creator of the French Or 
phéon, or Traveling Musical Society, sixty-one years ago 
The last time that his original society sang was before the 
Emperor's nephew at the Tuileries 

M. Grieg has refused to come to Paris to conduct the 
Colonne concerts this season, on account of the issue of 
the Dreyfus affair, which he holds to be iniquitous 

MM. Strauss, Richter and Weingartner are promised for 
the Lamoureux concerts. Joachim will probably play 

M. Paul Viardot has returned from the Transvaal 
tournée 

Those thinking of coming to the Exposition should take 
note of the card of the Villa Violette, near the Trocadéro, 
which appears in this number, page 3. The villa is a per 

ee 


fect fairyland, with all comfort and convenience, within 


two minutes’ walk of the Exposition grounds 


The National Conservatory. 


HE season at the National Conservatory, 128 East Sev 





enteenth street pened most auspiciously. The 
regular fall examinations last month brought to the school 
nuch excellent material—good voices and instrumental tal 
ent All earnest students and lovers of music will be glad 


know that a supplementary entrance examination has 
been decided on. It will be held Wednesday, October 25, 
for voice, piano, organ, violin, 'cello and composition, from 


the afternoon and 8 to 10 





n the evening. Children’s day Saturday, October 28, 9 to 
his winter violin, piano and singing 
will be taught in the evening for those who are otherwise 
employed in the daytime Sol feggi study of which the 
National Conservatory introduced here in 188s, will be 
taught in both the day and evening classes. Church sing 
ers and others who are desirous of mastering the art of 


reading at sight should not fail to take advantage of these 


lasses The system is infallible, and already many of the 
ipplicants for admission are professional church singers 
Emil Paur, the conductor of the National Conservatory 





Orchestra, is making excellent progress with his band. Here 


$ a unique opportunity for musicians’ sons and young men 
sirous of getting orchestral routine, for Mr. Paur’s ex 
perience, patience and capability for whipping into shape 
1 are well known. The faculty this year is the 
same Mr. Paur is director, and has the classes in compo 
sition; Mr. Joseffy is still at his post, the head of the piano 
lasses; Miss Adele Margulies ably conducts her piano 
‘lass; Leopold Lichtenberg is remarkable n his successes 
lin master; Leo Schulz, the ‘cello virtuoso; Max 
harmony and counterpoint; Henry T. Finck, 


on musical zwsthetics, and Mr. Sapio. director of the vocal 


department—these are names that need no recommendation 
There is no fa ulty like it in this country r abr vad 
The National Conservatory is the only one in America 


chartered by the Congress of the United States, because of 





its wide scope of educational ideas, and also because of not 
being conducted for revenue. It works solely for the cause 
of art 

The concerts of the National Conservatory Orchestra are 


to be given in the Madison Square Garden Concert Hall on 


the following dates: December 7, January 25, March 1 and 


April 5. Mr. Paur will conduct 


MISS 


MONTEFIORE 


| Head of Vocal Department 


New York College of Music, 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director 


Private Studio and address: 


THE ORMONDE, 70th St. and Broadway, New York, 
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For Engagements address CHARLES F. TRETBAR, sTEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, 


or L. M. RUBEN, METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK, 
ACTING MANAGER. 
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_. [2eople. 


Steps are being taken in Kankakee, IIl., to form an or- 
chestra. 


—_—_— 


October 3. 


A. R. Wiley has opened a school of music in the Lyons 
Building at Appleton, Wis. 

V. B. De Loery has opened a studio at 68 South Main 
street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

At Quincy, IIl., a recital was given October 5 by Walter 
Spry and Hermann A. Zeitz. 


Miss Elvira G. Atwood played a harp solo at a recent 
concert in Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
Mrs. S. L. Rice gave the first of a series of recitals at 


Portsmouth, Ohio, October 2. 





Miss Clara C. Collins’ pupils gave a piano recital in 
Spring Valley, Ohio, recently. 


Mrs. W. D. Parker’s music class will hold a recital at 
Glenfield, N. Y., on October 14. 





At Newton, N. J., C. H. Corwin, Miss Ross and W. J. 
Johnson gave a recital October Io. 


George H. Downing, vocal teacher, of Binghamton, 
N. Y., is organizing a class in Union. 


Mrs. Jennie Houghton-Edmunds is in North Yakima, 
Wash., as the soloist with Wagner’s Band 


During the month of October Mrs. Lucile S. Ridgeway’s 
class will give an entertainment at Waco, Tex 


The Albany (N. Y.) Musical Association has suspended 
owing to lack of support in procuring members. 


Carl Ridelsberger, violinist, was assisted by Guy B. Wil- 
liams, pianist, at his recent concert in Bayfield, Wis. 


The Vaughn Choral Club, of Ashland, Wis., began re- 
hearsals October 2, under the direction of Mr. Burnham. 


The officers of the Beethoven Club, Sioux City, Ia., are: 
President, Mrs. A. A. Allburn; 
Thompson Morron; secretary, Miss Carrie A. Beck; treas- 
urer, Mrs. W. A. Dean; executive board, C. F. Perkins, 
Mrs. W. N. Ford, Mrs. Lois Fhomeso n M yrron, Mrs A. 


vice-president, Mrs. Lois 





Pupils ir in ‘Dresden. 


The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden ; able 
also to instruct in English, French or German; will receive 
a limited number of earnest pupils 


ADDRESS— 
Piano School for the Leschetizky Method, 
Prager Strasse, 25!. 








Having severed his con- 
nection withthe Metropol- 


DUDLEY BUCK itan College of Music, New 
York City, will confine 
himself to private teach- 
Iestraction in Organ. ing at Carnegie Hall. 
All Theoretical Branches and Orchestration, 
Also Vocal Interpretation. Address for appointment, 


34 SIDNEY PLACE, BROOKLYN. 
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TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorio—Vocal tnstruct’on. 


STUDIO 
126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 








Miss Lucy Lehmann gave a concert in New Albany, Ind., 


C. Marshall, Miss Carrie A. Beck, Mrs. W. A. Dean and 
L. J. McCarty. 

Mrs. Marie Gerrans has returned to Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and will open a studio for vocal music in the Dooly Block. 


An organ recital was given at Wheeling, W. Va., last 
week by Paris R. Myers, assisted by Mrs. Flora Williams. 


The first of the series of artists’ recitals to be given by 
the Kankakee (Ill.) Conservatory of Music took place 
last week. 

Miss Alice Sypher has accepted the position of assistant 
musical instructress of the Annie Wright Seminary at Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


Miss Helen B. Storer is musical director and Miss Men- 
nietta Heneberger organist of the First M. E. Church, of 


Akron, Ohio. 





The Amateur Musical Club, of Superior, Wis., has 
elected Miss Florence Titus as president and Miss Bessie 
Barber as secretary. 

A chamber concert was given at Fort Dodge, Ia., by 
Dr. Rogers, assisted by Mr. Heighton, of Des Moines, and 
Miss Helen Vincent. 





The recent graduation of Miss Maude Campbell from 
the Western Conservatory of Music, Fort Dodge, la., was 
marked by a concert. 





The Knox Conservatory of Music, Galesburg, IIl., began 
its course of artists’ recitals last week, with Walter Schulze, 
assisted by Walter Spry 

Miss Layman’s class in music entertained their friends 
with a musicale October 2 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. H 
J. Hamlin, Shelbyville, Ill 

The new choir at the First Baptist Church, Decatur, III, 
is composed of Mrs. E. K. Bunn, Miss Lyl Stevens, A 
Lindamood and Harry Kepler. 





Miss Anna Soper has resigned as assistant soprano in the 
Tabernacle choir to accept the position of soprano soloist 
in the Simpson M. E. Church, Jersey City, N. J. 


The musical department of the Woman’s Club, of Du 
rango, Col., held its first meeting last week at the club 
room in the Newman Block. Mae Morgan is the secretary 


Francis Fischer Powers, of New York, and Miss Louie 
Boyd, one of his pupils, gave a musical at Sedalia, Mo., 
October 7, assisted by Mrs. W. D. Steele and Miss Ollie 


Withers. 


Miss Clara Amos, assisted by Prof. LeRoy Lambert, 
pianist, of the Springfield School of Music; Miss Margaret 
Dills, of Piqua, and Ralph Staley, gave a concert at Sid 
ney, Ohio, recently. 





The 112th meeting of the Music Club, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
was held recently at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Howard Jenkins, on Washington street. Mrs. E. W. 





Address : 


Paine, Miss Grace Heward, Mrs. E. L. Wickwire, James 
Jenkins, Daniel Johnson, Clarence Shepard and Heman 
H. Powers took part. 


At Lilitz, Pa., Professor Packard, the new music teacher 
at Linden Hall, gave a piano recital last week in the Mary 
Dixon Memorial Chapel, assisted by Professor Greims, of 
Philadelphia. 

The Ithaca Conservatory Concert Company, composed 
of Miss Lucy Marsh, Miss Ethel Nichols, Miss Susan 
Tompkins and Miss Julia Van Deusen, gave a concert at 
Batavia, N. Y. 

Seattle, Wash., has a Joseffy Club, and Miss Eva Ronald, 
Mrs. Standish, Mrs. W. B. Thompson, Miss Nellie Dunlap, 
Miss C. D. Butler and Dubois Mitchell gave the program 
at a recent meeting. 

The first faculty concert of the Asheville (N. C.) College 
School of Music was given October 2 by Miss Emily D 
Reynolds, 
rector of the school. 


teacher of vocal culture, and Mr. Dunkley, di 


Among the musicians who have recently moved to 
Moorehead, tenor; Mr 
Chorbahn, 


Chattanooga, Tenn., are Mr 
Winkler, violinist; Professor 
Mrs. Annie Wiseman Frazier 


clarinetist, and 


At the first meeting of the Women’s Musical Guild, of 
Des Moines, Ia., Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Rehmann, Miss Ma 
rie Chambers, Miss Stetson, Mrs. Delia B. Davis and Mrs 


C. L. Brown gave the first program 


At a faculty concert given at the Hollins (Va.) Institute 
Charles H. Elwell, Miss Edith Lynwood Winn, Louis 
Alberti, Mary M. Pleasants, Miss Pauline Sherwood 


Townsend and Carl Bedell gave the program 


At the Sickner Conservatory of Music, Wichita, Kan., a 
recital was given by Miss Howe, Miss Winnie 
Miss Hettie Royes, Miss [ley Jobes, Miss Ruby Slade, 
Miss Bessie Innes and Miss Mollie Warren 


Barne s 


Miss Mary Merrill, now principal of the music depart 
ment of South Georgia College, and formerly a pupil ot 
Lena Doria Devine, has organized a musical society called 
the “Amateur Musical Club,” in Thomasville, Ga 

At Coldwater, Mich., an informal program was given at 


the first meeting of the Fortnightly Musical Club by Mr 
Dickinson, Miss Davis, Mrs. Starr, Miss Calkins, Mrs. Ar 


thur Robinson, Miss Pullen, Mrs. Long and Mrs. Rose 


Mrs. F. W. Hewitt, Miss Clara Dater, Mrs. Ralph 
Temple, Miss Jessie Weller and Miss Genie Barker were 
reception givn by Mrs. H. N 
Patterson at Granville, N. Y., 


the soloists at a recent 
Dater and Mrs. C. B 
October 3 





to Louis Elbel by his 


previous to his 


A farewell benefit concert was given 
friends and admirers at South Bend, Ind 
departure for Europe, where he will study piano with 
Kause, at Leipsic. Those who took part in the program 
were Elbel’s Orchestra, Mrs. Geo.. M. Studebaker, Mrs 
Wm. H. Swintz, Geo. L. Hager, Frederic Ingersoll and 


JOSEPHINE S.W—, 


JACOBY 


CONTRALTO. 


104 West 58th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





LEOPOLD — 


GODOWSKY 


ADDRESS : 








CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, Auditorium Bidg., Chicago. 


MARGUERITE Concerts, Recitals aad Oratorio. 


HALL, 


Mezzo-Soprano Contralto. 
Address: THE BROADWAY, 1425 Broadway, New York. 
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Louis Elbel. The concert was in every way a success, and 
reflected much credit upon Miss Sadie L. Kirby and her as- 


sociates. 


Mrs. Ella Cumming Wetzell, a sister of Shannah Cum- 
ming, has removed to Salt Lake City, where her husband 
has just taken the position of teacher of the High School. 
Mrs. Wetzell has a high reputation as a concert, oratorio 


and church singer. 


The faculty of the Northwestern Conservatory of Music, 
Minneapolis, Minn., gave its annual concert October 9 in 
the Unitarian Church. Those taking part were Mrs. Por- 
teous, Miss Burtis, Messrs. OberHoffer, Marshall, Hals, 
Shryock, with others. 

The opening musicale of the Burlington (la.) Women’s 
Musical Club, which was to have taken place October 2, 
was unavoidably postponed to Monday, October 9, when a 
song and piano recital was given by Mme. Rosa Werth 


mueller and Miss Wyman 


The new officers of the Jersey City (N. J.) Afternnon 
Music Club are: Mrs. Frederick Bennitt, president; Miss 
Helen Tanner, secretary, and Mrs. Henry Neise, treasurer 
The Choral Union, composed of the entire club, and led by 
Miss Lucy Nelson, will be continued this season 


The Fargo (N. Dak.) Musical Club held its first regular 
meeting October 5, when a program was given by Mrs 
Frank Jared Thompson, Miss Bertha E. Darrow, Miss 
Amelia D. Luger, Mrs. A. H. Dodsley, Mrs. Mabel Chase 


Eaton, Mrs. N. T. Hall and Mrs. M. V. Sanger 


The Greenville (N. J.) Musical Club has organized with 
the following officers: President, Harry Van Gelder; vice 
president, Frank S 
Hampton ; recording secretary, Miss C. S. Morrison; treas 
urer, Mr. Abrams; trustees—Owen J. Prior, W. C. Boldt 


and F. S. Corwin 


Turbitt; financial secretary, Bert 





Mrs. John Morgan Thomas, Mrs. Stella Prince Stocker, 
Mrs, Charles d’Autremont, Miss Blanche Howe, Miss 
Susanne McKay and Cyril Tyler, with Mrs. John Loman 
and Mrs. James McKindley accompanists, gave a musical 
at the residence of Mrs. William White, to12 East First 


street, Superior, Wis 


On October 3 Misses Blanche Ruby and Maud Whedon, 
of Winterset, Ia.. gave a vocal and piano recital in Colfax, 
Ia. Miss Ruby is a charming vocalist, having studied with 
Regina de Sales and Edwin Wareham in London. Miss 
Whedon has recently been a pupil of Allen Spencer, of Chi- 


cago. Both ladies achieved great success 


The Red Wing (Minn.) Music Club has elected the fol 
lowing officers: President, Miss Frances Densmore; vice- 
president, Miss Adeline Dow; secretary, Frank H. Fors 
sell; treasurer, C. E. Sheldon; executive committee—Miss 
Harriet Smith, Miss Letha McClure, F. H. Forssell, Mrs 
L. H. Stiles, C. A. Betcher and Wm. Danforth 


The Holyoke (Mass.) College of Music issues a very 
handsome circular, or, rather, booklet, for the season just 
beginning. This is the third season of this school’s 
existence, and already the number of pupils enrolled shows 
a considerable increase over those of last year. The faculty 
is: Rozell Worden Vincent, director; John F. Ahern and 
Signor B. G. Fontana, vocal; Mrs. Addie Chase Smith, 
elocution and physical culture; R. W. Vincent and Miss 


Gertrude Kelly, piano; William C. Hammond, by special 
arrangement, organ; Charles M. Bickford, violin; George 
Webster, flute; R. W. Vincent, harmony, counterpoint and 
musical theory, and Miss B. M. Brown, musical kinder 


garten 


Edgar L. Fulmer, organist at Grace Lutheran Church, 
Reading, Pa., gave a recital at the Pine Street Presby 
terian Church September 22. Mr. Fulmer will play the 
third of the series at St. John’s Lutheran Church, Ham 
burg, Pa., on October 12. At this recital he will be 
assisted by Miss Anna M. Shearer, soprano, of Reading 


The musicians who assisted Mrs. Sanderson and Miss 
Haywood at the recent concert of the Matinee Musical, at 
Lincoln, Neb., were Mrs. R. A. Holyoke, Mrs. John 
Doane, Mrs. J. W. Winger, Mrs. E. P. Brown, Mrs. E 
H. Barbour, Mrs. A. R. Mitchell, Miss Lora Holmes, Miss 
Bessie Turner, Miss Maude Hammond, Miss Florence 
Worley and Miss Annie L. Miller 


The Mendelssohn Musical Club, of Janesville, Wis., has 
ceased to exist, being superseded by the Janesville Choral 
Society with the following officers: President, Dr. Leroy 
C. Hedges; vice-president, Mrs. Janet B. Day; secretary, 
Mrs. Charles L. Clark; treasurer, William Bladon; board 
of managers—S. B. Heddles, F. F N. Vankirk, 
George G. Paris and Mrs. Mary Merrill 


Lewis, C 


The Choral Union, of Springfield, Ill, held its first 
meeting last week. The following officers were elected 
Fred Morgan, president; Thomas Condell, vice-president 
Dr. E. F. Hazel, secretary; William J. Fogarty, treasurer; 
Miss Eugenia Willett, Mrs. Frank Godley, Miss Scott and 


Miss Laura Fisher, board of directors 


\ series of concerts will be given at the Baptist Temple, 
in Philadelphia, during the coming season. The first one 
will be given October 31, by David D. Wood, assisted by 
John F. Braun. Haydn’s “Creation” is in preparation 
ind will be given November 9 by the chorus of the 
Temple, assisted by Madame Emma Suelke, soprano; John 
F. Braun, tenor; Henri G. Scott, basso; Fritz Scheel’s 
orchestra, and David D. Wood at the organ 


The first public concert of the season took place in Salem 
Ore., October 2, at the Willamette University. The facul 
ties of the colleges of music and oratory appearing were 
Miss Mabel Carter, dean of the college of oratory; Mrs 
Etta Squier-Seley, Miss Florence Tillson and Le Roy L 
Gesner, assistants in the college of music; Francesco Seley, 
dean of the college of music, and Edward W. Tillson, prin 


cipal of the piano department 


\ complimentary concert was tendered to the Governor 
and his staff, of Indiana; the Governor and his staff, of 
Texas, and the visiting veterans, at the Auditorium, State 
Fair Grounds, Dallas, Tex., October 4. Those taking part 
were Carrico’s Band, Roy B. Simpson, W. A. Humphries, 
W. A. Benham, Jerome Humphries, Paul Cessna Gerheart, 
Miss Jessie Woodruff Pottle, Miss Idyl Jett, Wm. J. Wil- 
son, Miss Katherine Stigler, Miss Flossie Thomas, of 
Fort Worth; Mrs. Edwin S. Jackson, Mrs. L. L. Jester, 
of Tyler; Miss Louie Cole, Mrs. Julia Dills Maddox, of 
Sherman; Mrs. Harry Obenchain and Jessie Bright 


The Thursday Musical Club, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
has just given an interesting program of Mozart’s music, 
prefaced by a biographical sketch of his life, read by Mrs 
Cochrane. Miss Florence H. Bosard spoke of some of the 
characteristics of Mozart's music, and was also one of the 
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soloists of the meeting. Others taking part were Mrs 
Holmes, Mrs. Remington, Mrs. J. Nelson Kelly, Mrs. F. A 
Parsons, Mrs. J. E. Cooley, Miss de Bruyn Kops, Mrs. C. 
H. Bronson, Mrs. Kittridge, Mrs. J. D. Bacon, Mrs. 
Fritsche, Mrs. Currie, Mrs. Foster and Mrs. Lewis. Mrs. 
Brannon and Miss Bosard, who were the sub-program com- 
mittee for the day, received many congratulations upon the 


successfu! results 


The ninth annual meeting of the Amphion Glee Club, of 
Hoboken, N. J., was held last week at the Quartet Club 
Hall, and the following officers were elected: President, 
Prof. Henry Morton; vice-president, Paul Sheldon; secre 
librarian, 


tary, George H. Steljes; treasurer, John Finck; 
William Schmalz The board of governors consists of 
R. Heintze, F. N. Morton, W. Straub, W. J. Collins, Ed 
Meyer and J. E. Linde 

The new active members are Edward Herbert, Edward 
Goll, Julius A. Schlichting, A. L. May, Robert Evans and 
George Bruggemann 

To the associate list have been added Julius C. Von der 
Vor, Leon H. Besson, Edward L. Eicke, Jr., C. S. Hirsch, 


August Jefsen and Robert T. Heitemeyer 


James M. Tracy has recently opened a studio in the Mack 
Block, Denver, Col 
East and West as a teacher, and among former pupils may 
be mentioned: Minnie Little, Bonnie Starratt, Mae Shep 
ard, Cora Gooch, Mrs. Arthur Foote, Hattie Bacon, Mabel 
Nason, Carr Annie Cotter, Harry Daggett, 
Samuel Jamieson, John Jacobs, Boston; Thomas Haggerty, 
Halifax; J. C. Batchelder 
Harry Brainard, Connecticut; E. J. Walker, Indianapolis; 


Professor Tracy is well known both 


e Bartholomew 


Detroit Fred Sweetzer and 


Minneapolis; Alice and Ella Seeligson and 
Minnie Caine, Texas; Lilly Walker, Alabama; Mrs. A. S 
Wright, New Mexico; Mamie Thayer, California; C. W 
Willard, Oregon; Hattie Stedman, Nebraska; Adele Sat 
terlee and E. Emelyn Hicks, Missouri; Bernice Whitney, 
Illinois; Cateau Stegeman and Ora Hall, Iowa, and Nellie 


Shackford, Mexico 


Fred Swasey 


The Music Club began its ses 


sion on the evening of October 10. The officers of the ciub 


of Chattanooga, Tenn., 


are Howard Smith, president; Miss Julia Chapman, vice 
president; Miss Bianca Noa, secretary; Mrs. Frank Orms 
by, treasurer; Miss Reita Faxon, librarian, and the mem 
bers: Mrs. A. W. Frazier, Mrs. Templeman, Mrs. C. Ar 
nold, Miss F. Boyle, Jos. O. Cadek, Miss Julia Chapman, 
Miss Lucy Duncan, Miss A. Palmer, Miss M. F. Rogers, 
R. L. Smith, Mrs. Silva, Miss M. Stivers, Miss Reita 
Faxon, Mrs. Higgins, Mrs. C. Applegate, Mrs. L. G. Brown, 
Miss Josie Chapman, Mrs. A. S. Dickey, Mrs. Ellsworth, 
Miss K. Platt, Miss I. M. Spears, Mrs. Howard Smith, 
Miss M. Steward, Miss M. Seay, John Templeman, Mrs 
L. Jamme, Miss M. Kavanaugh, Mrs. G. A. Montague, Miss 
E. Noa, F. H. Ormsby, Miss B. Stapp, Mrs. A. M. Thomp 
son, F. G. Voigt, Mrs. L. G. Walker, F. H. Woods, F. H 
Woodsworth, Miss E. Coolidge, Miss B. Ramsey, Miss 
MacMillan, Miss Nell Moe, Miss B. Noa, Miss L. Pfau, 
Miss E. Thomasson, Mrs. Ulbricht, Mrs. Voigt, Edwin Wil 
son, Miss E. Wassman and Mr. Bradford 


Harry Graboff's Recital, 


Harry Graboff, the young pianist and pupil of Alexander 


Lambert, will present the following program at his recital 
in Mendelssohn Hall Friday evening, October 27: 
Variations and Fugu Nicodeé 
Berceuse Tlinsky 
Aufschwung Schumann 
Prelude Chopin 
I'wo concert studies Schlétzer 
Chopin 


Fantaisie, F minor 


. Moszkowski 


Valse de Concert, E major 
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MARK HAMBOURG. 


——— 


SPECIMEN PROGRAMS. 


IscHL, Austria, September 27, 1899. 

HE young and remarkable piano Mark 
Hambourg, another of Russia’s talented sons, is here 
preparatory to a short recital tour in Germany before his 
for America. I came from Vienna to call on 
Hambourg, but it was difficult to find him, he had 
taken rooms in a villa on the outskirts and few persons 
knew of his presence here. The young artist had very lit- 
tle to say of himself, preferring deeds to words, but he 
finally permitted me to copy from a large number of speci- 


virtuoso, 


departure 
as 


men recital programs a few. 

I was struck by the youthful appearance of 
and at the same time the seriousness of his talk on music 
and music study. His studies witlt Leschetizky covered 
three years of intense application, followed by the hardest 
kind of work. As Hambourg is a most modest young 
man it is difficult to induce him to speak of himself, but 
in general, and piano music 
with enthusisam. I should 
will find in him an objective 
memory have become 
he is svon to play in 


Hambourg, 


his teacher and of music 


in particular, he discourses 
America 
technic 


however, 


venture to say that 


with whom and 


player, 
secondary questions. 
the United States, it is unnecessary to anticipate the criti- 


cism at this moment. 





A FEW PROGRAMS. 
I. 
Prelude and Fugue, D major...........-..++++++ . Bach-d’ Albert 
Sonata Appassionata............0-:seeeeeeeeeeeeeees .. Beethoven 
RIG dose cde csccc dreds cseebecccecccvecesoccieceocoosed Gluck-Sgambati 
Cappriccid «20.2... cccecccerercercecececoece .. Schrlatti 
In tempo diballo..........-.--+seeeeeeeeees . Searlatti 
Paganini Variations .. Brahms 
Nocturne, E major. ..Chopin 
Etude, F major.. .. Chopin 
at GRE ads siden nce cacendecesséivecescgeadeudsdteandabe Chopin 
ea FF RID ons cicnsccssevedeces S oaee Chopin 
Intermezzo in octaves.......-..ceeeeeeeeeceeeeeenenes .. Leschetizky 
Nocturne, G major... .. Rubinstein 
Ispieglerie .. Hambourg 
Rhapsodie Liszt 
II. 
Alceste ........... .Gluck-Saint-Saéns 
WacringeeWadls ..6000csccccccccscvetsvccvasecedecceeseses .. Schumann 
Masterme, G WMOOr........rccccsiccccccsscdecvevcessvecsccessosses Chopin 
Etude, G flat.. pba nveparpenes .. Chopin 
Paheriatde, DB Batis... cccccccesncesccccccccsctcveseccesesesestoeees Chopin 
an sk. cdcuctccunastasccedsucvoccisbavendiuedsixesinanal Grieg 
ING oa ij isn cede nndhesddperes sesbvesysomesaeuhes Tschaikowsky 
Ce ONOS o oc iv cincseesccesvsncdbwscessodugisessedasscoetetsseeed Schutte 
A ENR A, se cccvccnodheess seedeterecsigassgeartadsesevencabene Schitte 
BA BOE ioc cc ccceteccpcscvcéscccosencessosssoveses .. Leschetizky 
Weeks, °C WAGOR. oo oc cccescvicivccccescosvcesecevesesce . Rubinstein 
III. 
Dette Gk TOG, cise cs cccthevicescdscctvessatsecicceséetpes Bach- Liszt 
Sonata, op. 31, NO. 3.....-ccscccccescceccccccccccccces - Beethoven 
Bee Pom R ss oso ccccsdecccsconttcseccescvescssosvecteccsonsege Schumann 
Traumeswirren .......... exegdvuktchatbotetets .. Schumann 
Left hand E flat Etude.............ccccccscceeees Rubinstein 
Ghee Ge Vaan cic ccc ctsdcecckiccscesccvesisenccecsoseceneiog Raft 
Scherzo, C sharp GIMOL..... 0... cccccccsrccccscvccevecevcevesers Chopin 
Impromptu Russe..........-.-6--eceeeeeceeeeee . Hambourg 
Erlking .Schubert- Liszt 
IV. 
Somata, OP. 101. ......ccccreccececccccseccocecces Beethoven 
ELE EL DELL ARIE! REIS .. Chopin 
Re A, Bal, siicevinc stiles fuditins ec dghneedls Gebde crvcdbhdede opi Chopin 
ates. TE BOR in dcr nvcescabdeccccdccectbhsvconetesqepeusévae casas Chopin 
BalinGe: A Bitsccciccccoscccvccescscsccsdvccdecescepeeseecoees -Chopin 
Fantaisie, C major (Wanderer).........-...:-ceeceeeeceeeeeee Schubert 
D7 GED, n6s0s oc vbbsbordctsovccncoscqeswenes . Leschetizky 
Serenata .........-- ; .. Leschetizky 
Bewdle Clalee motes) ..o.ccccccrccccscccccencesvcccecees .. Rubinstein 











Meistersinger, Walther’s Prize Song............-..0+eseeeeeeee Schiitte 
he aloha, ot Sg eee Cae eamenweuiane Schubert-Tausig 
V. 

Gomates Gee Fee c civ cadccvccnceiccceccccccesevescsccssss Rameau 
Gs cs ness adnoenasebvassiibhesessabicéund Schumann 
a i niicasscdfoksvenatvcvsebabss scenqeduisnccsteves . Chopin 
Deceit, Fe PI ini ccc cose cece vnnegsonccecccceduecconcccescess Chopin 
Ms ait scicccscétccadovedvesesasts wenbawcoobecsh shoul Liszt 
SR i acd achive ceevevccusctberdenasbenehacetvetinescaremuba Liszt 
WE Sa hos ooc ccc cdstocccdecessebebddetsdceenateseesibeuds Liszt 
VI. 
eS Cae, TOO. Gis sods ov ccdewe cctsc.nciostevdeparves¢ee Beethoven 
EN snd cite cculcisgsbhbe chk send toorseniededigebact teveliiah Scarlatti 
Presto, D minor.’... oc cccce @RSIatti 
i NON 4 dined cos cvccconccttceevioelipstarbibuesséobians Scarlatti 
NN Co cdigkes e4r.0cdeeebdation puddadecspcecdebcbers cease cae 
ee, INE. 5. pieh owadewwsen tubes cannatusuleseninaenl Brahms 
SIR i noccniesctoccsensheoeseesevnaesiatseoysené Tschaikowsky 
ES Le PE aE ee me, SE ey er ..Leschetizky 
EN Sins cpceds 300s. vepandkatastbberemedee .. Rubinstein 
CIN, v. pceceesesencies cemented: oxbe .. Rubinstein 
VIL. 

(Procram Eccentric.) 

Variations ........ . Tschaikowsky 
NS incaseviccctesies cess dpntiiamipeiesteue .. Rachmaninoff 
DED is di didchuing tiliaretheccunebe Soataesbeaedal Poldini 
POE kobdbecensiue ~ eeat _ Monuissko-Melzer 
SD. cic onc cocsdntcceddcnbssedéuscsebonscosdpEneane Bach 
De Is Fo osi on dsc cccereessesce .. Hambourg 
I Nc 5.5.4 cdtasin tv de vodentinteeseeunsre ..Leschetizky 
BN I 0 cp cxcnes¥ hae cin evanordenstcaneennd .. Leschetizky 
SEEN Weinsdcccivccescevcccpésusdgestendsesdingneias ..Leschetizky 


I have no idea wtih programs Saidiidsinn | has selected 
in the United States, but the above list 
with versatility and an unlimited oppor- 
oF. 


for his recitals 
offers variety, 
tunity for the exhibition of styles of all kinds. 


Lowenstein Concerts in Berlin. 


SERIES of nine subscription concerts will be given 
A during the course of this winter at the Royal Opera 
House (Kroll’s) at Berlin. In the first concert, December 4, 
the direction of the orchestra will be in the hands of Ch. 
Lamoureux, who did so much to make Wagner known in 
The program will comprise the “Overture to Iphi- 
by Gluck, and, as a novelty, a composition by Paul 
Dukas. In addition there will be given the prelude to Wag- 
ner‘s “Tristan and Isolde,” and the “Liebestod,”” which will 
be sung by Lilli Lehmann, who will also give the great air 
of Margaret from “The Damnation of Faust.” The “Er- 
oica” of Beethoven will conclude the concert. The second 
concert will take place December 18, when Frau von Gor 
lenka Dalina, a member of the Russian opera, will be the 
vocalist. Waldemar Meyer, the concertmeister, will play 
the Violin Concerto of Beethoven. 

The orchestra will be conducted by Humperdinck, and 
will perform the prelude to the “K6nigskinder” and his 
“Moorish Rhapsody,” and, after fragments of “Parsifal,”’ 
the “Kaisermarch” of Wagner will be given, and the newly 
organized chorus make its début. Prof. Reinhold L. Her- 
man lately had his first rehearsal of this new chorus, which 
already has over 200 members from the best society circles 
of Berlin. 


Paris. 
genia,” 


John Francis Gilder, the pianist, played last Saturday 
night before an audience that completely filled the Metro- 
politan Temple, New York. He was recalled four or five 


times and aroused much enthusiasm. 


Miss Georginie Schumann has resumed piano instruc- 
tion and ensemble class work at her residence, No. 330 
West 14!st street. She also teaches Monday and Tues- 
day mornings at Steinway Hall. 
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> Song Recitals 
MAUD PRATI-CHASE, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


HARRY LUCIUS CHASE, 


Baritone. 


VICTOR THRANEBE, 
33 Union Square, West, New York. 


Concerts 





Butt is N. 





| 


‘Suoune and Aphorisms by Anton Rubin- 
stein. 


HE orchestra need not be composed of great artists; it 
ought to be itself a great artist and uniformly repre- 

sent the letters composing the word artist, and as the soul 
in the human being is invisible, the director ought to be in- 


visible in the orchestra. 


* * * 


I lament the presumption of musical critics, who, after 
hearing a work for the first time, do not comprehend the 
responsibility they assume in declaring peremptorily, cate 
gorically that this is good or that is bad. 

A musician of the highest value will never permit him 
self after having heard once an oratorio, an opera or a sym 
phony, to give a definitive judgment; for how often does a 
work please the more for having been heard several times 

Nevertheless, I have never yet seen a critic exclaim after 
having at first abused a work, “This time it pleased me 
more,” or, after having praised it at the first hearing, then 
say, “This time the work pleased me less.” 

*o.2 


It is certainly very hard for a composer to be ignored, 
but still if his works are obtruded too much on the public 


he may find himself ready t “Save me from my 


friends.” 


» Cry, 


* + 


The French Revolution of 1789 can be considered either 


as a funeral chant over the or the hymn of a new era 


In either case it is always stamped with terribly tragic char 


past, 


acter, and with an importance essential for humanity 


* *+ 


It is curious to observe how much more severe the critic 
is with respect to musical works than all other works of art 

Thus, when Raphael, after having reached the rf 
his genius, still imitates Perugino, Leonardo da Vinci or Fra 
Bartolomeo, imitates Meis 
sonier or Lembach, the critic has the air of not noticing it; 


when a composer recalls by his writings Schumann, Chopin, 


apogee < 


or when nowadays a painter 


Mendelssohn, Wagner, Liszt, he is reproached bitterly and 
accused of want of originality 


composers to the exclusive pursuit of eccentricity, 


Such conduct drives young 
and how 
often the pursuit leads only to hideousness! 

*“* * 


Creation to-day in all branches of art is realistic, tenden 
tial, according to program, deprived by that very fact of the 
absolute principle of art, for it mingles reflection with every 
thing. 

The arts are no longer for us the expression of a tendency 
toward the unknown, but that of a manifestation of what 
has been already seen and already known. Many think that 
this is the true function of art; for me it is a degradation of 
its mission, for it takes away its character of mysticism and 
of a, in a certain respect, sacred mystery 


*-_ * * 


The essential mark of our times consists in giving to all 
things a character different to that which we have recog 
nized in them hitherto. Out of opera we wish to make 
drama, and of the piano an instrument with 
sounds, out of a lied a declamation, and of painting an im 
pression, out of war the art of extermination, out of woman 
Is this an improvement? Perhaps for future 
for us, I think not. 


prolonged 


a man, &c. 
generations ; 


Clara Butt sailed from Liverpool Saturday last on the 
Her 
last engagement in England was at the Sheffield Festival 
she Accompanying Miss 


Etruria, and is expected here the end of the week 


scored a great success 
Vert, the London manager. 


where 
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CINCINNATI, October 7, 1899. 


HE musical activity in this city has fairly begun, and 

between the projecting of concerts and entertainments 

for the season and the matriculation of students at the music 

schools there is something at least to cheer and brighten the 
prospects of the present year. 

Cincinnati lays claim to being a musical city. 
this claim she is much like any other great city. 
bulk of the population in all the greater cities is not mu- 
The average citizen would rather listen 


Well, in 
The great 


sically educated. 
io “rag-time” than to a symphony or even a Strauss waltz. 
Of course the Strauss waltz has many more devotees than 
the symphony. The inner circle that 1s devoted to the sym 
phony and the old and new classics is a small band, and its 
This consecrated 
band around the symphony is growing—to a perceptible de- 
gree—in the musical community of Cincinnati. Responsible 
for this growth is the Symphony Orchestra. The Symphony 


circumference grows by slow degrees. 


Orchestra is beginning its fifth season under the direction 
of Mr. Van der Stucken. It represents a permanent or- 
chestra, and a permanent orchestra is the soul of the mu- 
sical corporosity of any city 

Without the orchestra the musical life amounts to next to 
nothing. It is no life at all, for it has no sustenance. A 
permanent orchestra in this city would be better than the 
gift of Music Hall by Reuben R. Springer, better than an 
endowed college of music. But it takes a good deal of ef- 
fort and a good deal more of money to make an orchestra 
permanent. Is the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra a per- 
manent organization? It has been so in a sense for the past 
four years, and there is a guarantee that it will continue 
to be so for the next two (the contract with Mr. Van der 
Stucken is good for that), but what will become of it at 
the expiration of that term? 

There seems to be not much assurance of the future of 
the orchestra. The ladies of the Orchestra Association, 
year in and year out, unceasingly, persistently, heroically, 
have gathered and begged the funds which were needed for 
the orchestra’s annual support. By dint of labor and in- 
vincible courage the considerable deficits of each year 
have been covered 3y lowering the price of seats the 
attendance of music students has been encouraged and in- 
creased, but the attendance of the society people, that in- 
spired class who affect a liking for classic music because 
it is a fad, or it is fashionable, has steadily decreased 

An occasional Strauss waltz or a tempestuous movement 
from some modern Russian composer has not been able 


to hold them. The Symphony Orchestra and its concerts Jan. 28 


have proved to be an educator, but it has been chiefly 
among the young, among the students, and among those 
who were willing and eager to learn and be im- 
proved. The education, with a few exceptions, has not 
reached a great deal either of the upper or the lower crust 
of society. 

And so it does not look probable that the financial 
support of the orchestra, inadequate as it has been in the 
past, will ever be sufficient in the future 
members of the Orchestra Association will find it more 
and more difficult to beg support, and will finally wear 
themselves out in the good cause, and then the Cincinnati 


The indefatigable 


Symphony Orchestra will cease to be permanent 

There is but one solution to the problem, to the diffi 
culty, and that is the endowment of the orchestra. That 
was the solution of the difficulty in Boston, and that will 
solve the Cincinnati difficulty. Cincinnati needs another 
Higginson—and there are several millionaires in its con 
fines who could, if they would, emulate his noble example 
The time is approaching when a Higginson is due and 
would be welcome 

The usual number of Symphony concerts will be given 
this season—ten afternoon and ten evening concerts. They 
begin with the Friday matinee of November 17 and Satur 
day evening, November 18 

Mrs. Wm. H. Taft, the estimable wife of Judge Taft, of 
the United States Circuit Court, who is president of the 
Orchestral Association, returned a few days ago from her 
customary summer outing at Murray Bay, near Quebec 
Mrs. Taft is a woman of splendid executive ability, and 
it is largely owing to her business qualifications, energy 
and tact that the Symphony concerts have successfully 
struggled through financial difficulties 

Among the soloists so far engaged are noted the fol 
lowing: Petschnikoff, Leonora Jackson, Elsa Ruegger and 
Louise Voigt. The latter is a Cincinnati girl, who but re 
cently finished her studies abroad 

Mr. Van der Stucken is expected home by October 15, 
and then the rehearsals of the orchestra will begin. The 
make-up of the orchestra will remain practically the same 


as it was last year. The scale of prices will also be the 
same, and students’ season tickets will be offered at the 
uniform rate of $3 

* * ” 

The Orpheus Club, under the direction of Chas. A 
Graninger, is beginning a most prosperous year Chree 
soloists have been arranged for—Mark Hambourg. the 
pianist; Elsa Ruegger, the ’cellist, and Leonora Jackson, 


the violinist 
— a 
The Mt. Auburn Presbyterian Church choir has been 
Glover as follows: Miss Mabel 
contralto; W. C 
Yahn 


Griffiths, who is at present studying in 


reorganized by Edwin W 
Flinn, soprano; Miss Josephine Kilb 
Earnest, tenor, and Edmund A. Yahn, basso. Mr 
succeeds W. Y 
Berlin. Selections from the different oratorios will be given 
on the following dates: 

Oct. 29—Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” 

Nov. 26—Gounod’s “Redemption” and “Death and Life.” 
Dec. 24—Handel’s “Messiah” (Christmas service) 
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Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul.” 
Feb. 25—Spohr’s “God Thou Art Great.’ 
Mar. 25—Gaul’s “Holy City.” 
Apr. 1*—Stainer’s “Daughter of Jairus.” 
Apr. 29—Haydn’s “Creation.” 

> 7 * 

The May Festival rehearsals of the season began Mon- 
day evening last at Gas Hall, E. W. Glover conducting 
and George Schneider presiding at the piano. Works taken 
up for study were Stanford's “East and West,” “St. Paul” 
Requiem.” 

> > * 


and Brahms’ 


Prof. A. J. Gantvoort returned during the present week 


from his European trip, which he spent mostly in his 
native Holland. On Thursday morning he organized the 
free elementary classes, which are obligatory on all 


f Music 
pupils of the public school music department 


He also met prospective 
rhe popu 


students of the College 


lar music classes begin under his direction on Monday 
and Tuesday, October 9 and 10 


» * * 


The harp department at the College of Music this year 
Delaney. Miss 


is under the direction of Miss Mary ¢ 


Delaney is a very skillful harpist and a thoroughbred mu 


sician As a teacher her standing is high 


* > * 


Miss Hardeman entertained the Chaminade Club yester 


The fe ] 


day afternoon at her home in Garrard avenue 
lowing program was presented 
Life of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
Miss Blanche Chisman 
Lieder Ohne Worte Mendelssohn 
Jagerlied 
Venetianisches Gondellier 
Frihlingslied 
Miss Alma Hardeman 
Caprice Mendelsschn 
Miss Charlotte Jewett 
Conversazione 
Mendelssohn as an Artist 
Derivation of the Family Name 
Childhood of Felix 
Mendelssohn's Sister, Fannie 
The Sunday Musicales 
Meeting with Moschelles 


Midsummer Night's Drea Mendelssohn 


Overture 
Misses Lois Patterson, Mabel Harding, Roxie Burke and 
Julia Jewett 
> * > 
George Schneider resumed his educational piano ~-e 


citals yesterday afternoon at the Cincinnati Music Schcol 


in the Pike Building, presenting the following program:: 


Variations, F minor . Haydn 
Rondo, op. 129 (The rage over the lost Groschen) Beethoven 
Five Poems, after Omar-Khayyam, op. 41. - Foote 
Dreams, after Heine’s Buch der Lieder, op. 20, Nos. 1 to 5 . Klein 

Weber 


CINCINNATI, October 14, 1899. 
R. VAN DER STUCKEN is expected to return to 

his duties at the College of Music on Monday 

Then will begin the usual rehearsals of the orchestra and 
horus classes and the régime of last year will be repeated 
[he scientific prosperity of the college will begin once 


# The Wolfson Musical Bureau, <2+ 


131 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 


SEASON 1899-1900. 





HIGH CLASS ARTISTS ONLY. 


Clementine de Vere, [Marie Brema, Marie Engle, Maconda, Sara Anderson, Moran-Olden, Fisk, Watkin- 
lills, Williams, Berthald, [liles, Walker, Wilczek, Mannes, Schulz and Clara Butt. 
Special arrangement with Mr. Maurice Grau: Schumann-Heink, Dippel, Campanari. 





VLADIMIR 


DE PACHMARN 


The Russian Pianist. 
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SEASON is99-1900. 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th Street, New York. 


STBINWAY PIANO USED. | 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 


Syathetic Piano School, 
332 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 


At Home after September 4th. 





»HUGO HEINZ, 


BARITONE. 


Next Season in America. 
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What has become of its material prosperity that 
flourished some ten years ago? It has vanished to a con- 
siderable—yes, an almost alarming degree. The 
changes brought about by Mr. Van der Stucken were for 
It is useless to discuss the 


more. 
to 


the greater part wholesome. 
mistakes he made—his intentions were the best and his 
ideals were of the highest type. If he was not a practical 
business man—who will blame him for that? A musician, 
engaged in the duties of rehearsing the Symphony orches- 


tra, the college orchestra and chorus, busy rewriting 
scores, &c., is hardly the man who will study out business 
problems for the benefit of an institution. Few musicians 


possess business tact or diplomacy or executive capacity 
enough for that. 

And so who is blind enough not to see that the reason 
why the College of Music has suffered these several years 
in its wonted material prosperity is because its business 
interests have not been properly looked after? It has had 
no business head. dean is all right for the academic, 
educational end—but the latter have a leverage 
which can only be furnished by business sense and wise 
economy. This business sense has been lacking in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the College of Music. And it 
appears all the more strange that this should be so, con- 
sidering that the finance committee is composed of some 
of the best business men in the city of Cincinnati. But 
meets only at stated times—perhaps once 


must 


this committee 
or twice a month—it may be more frequently on occasions 
—and matters of finance and routine are hurried through. 
There is no financial head to the College of Music—no 
If the College of Music would flourish, 
as it did in the days of George Ward Nichols, there must 
who will devote his whole time and 
And let such a business manager 
which will be an in- 


business manager. 


be a business head, 
energy to its interests. 
or president have an adequate salary, 
ducement to him to spend all his time and energies to the 
advancement of the college. A nominal president—with- 
out a salary—is only a figurehead—and never accomplishes 
any good. 

The time has come in the history of the College of Music 
when such a step must be taken or it will keep on retro- 
grading in numerical attendance and collegiate importance 
until it will become about as important as a first-class coun- 
try school. It needs endowment, and many other things, 
but principally, and at once, it needs a business president. 
It needs a president who will not only have the interests of 
the college at heart, but who will know how to serve those 
interests best by keeping the institution a live, living thing 
before the musical people of the country. One who will 
wipe away from its surface the old cobwebs and the anti- 
quated methods which have resulted in a condition that peo- 
ple within a radius of 200 miles of Cincinnati confess that 
they never heard of the College of Music. In the Southern 
States people hear of the Conservatory of Music, but such 
a thing as the College of Music is an unknown quantity, 
even with the prestige of Mr. Van der Stucken as its Dean 
thrown in. Let the College of Music get out of its business 
ruts. Let its great advantages be advertised all over the 
country. Let the fossils be put together and let new life be 
infused into them by a new, live up to date president. 

The Orchestra Association has issued the following cir- 
cular, which will speak for itself: 

Ten afternoon and ten evening concerts will be given during the 
coming season of 1899-1900 by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
Frank Van der Stucken, conductor, in Music Hall, on Friday after- 


noons and Saturday evenings of alternate weeks, beginning Novem- 
ber 17. Among the soloists already engaged are Petschnikoff, the 
great Russian violinist; Miss Leonora Jackson, Miss Elsa Ruegger, 
violoncellist, and Miss Louise B. Voigt, soprano, 

The scale of prices will be the same as last year. Students’ tickets 
may be obtained this year at the box office by any one properly 
identified as being a student of music. 
or CONCERTS. 

17 and 18, 1899. 
1 and 2, 1899. 
December 15 and 16, 1899. 
December 29 and 30, 1899. 
January 12 and 13, 1900. 
January 26 and 27, 1900. 
February 9 and 10, 1900. 
February 23 and 24, 1900. 
March 9 and 10, 1900. 
March 23 and 24, 1900. 
Prices For Season TICKETS. 
(Evening Concerts.) 


Dates 


November 
December 


ee Oe GR iis dastiacdoscdckiabiiabeblonabedadteiekan . $100.00 
Auditorium to sixth row behind cross aisle and first six rows 
I fs... cadinntdncedchessisetebebeebinbeboasiatin 10.00 
i i: dencutpedssedaretivensOipreeneehs sete tnnscteaes 5-00 
Panta sc klsetvietteevivensotivsctegtedarentebereespeans 3-co 
Students’ tickets on presentation fl ‘wae? $ certificate at 
DT IIEIIINL, «. - «. ..nctniaiientiides dreedidaddanatndabiaced ease edcirs 3.00 
(Afternoon Concerts.) 
Auditorium to cross aisle and two rows dress circle........... 7.50 
Behind cross aisle and two rows of dress circle.... 5.00 
NF ihncos sn ccc enesutenkotendecesed br aenweiesasdeesreduetey 3.00 
Students’ tickets on presentation of teachers’ certificate at 
i wsdesnveisidnesnkecrsebenahteenpasendonsesongraredneey 3-00 
Sincie TIcKets. 
Single Reserved 
Admission. seat, 
IEE divicdgco cntnccinn ned rdeciesteessecdssnéonasen $1.00 $1.50 
pS EE ES ee EN Ee ET pO 75 1.00 
Balcony COC CeCe reese eses Serer seesersereseseseeeres SO —§ «eens 


Subscribers are sequested to pay for their tickets on November 1, 
> or 3, at the Smith & Nixon Company’s hall, 8 and so East Fourth 


street, or by check to the treasurer, Miss Isabel Jelke, Clinton 
Springs avenue, Avondale. 
An auction sale of choice seats, for subscribers only, will take 


place at College Hall on November 10 and 11, in the morning only, 
On November 13 and 14 season tickets may 
15 tickets 


from 10 to 12 o'clock. 


be reserved without premium. On November students’ 


may be reserved. 
7” * * 


Armin W. Doerner presented himself in the first piano re 
cital of the season on Thursday evening in Smith & Nixon 
Hall. 


The program was as follows: 


Impromptu in B flat, No. 3... iniacasetecinesaraeuieed Schubert 
Two Fantaisies from Kreisleriana, op. 16.... .-Schumann 
Rondo from Sonata in A flat, op. 39....... She diebns gaenmentl Weber 
Andante and Rondo Capriccioso, op. 14..... Mendelssohn 
Andante from the Third Violin Sonata...................cceeeeeee Bach 
(Transcribed for piano by Saint- Seéns.) 
ND Ben oo didsaccidbentcunedereséessbuesvecnsssxesevens eae 
Sonata, op. 78, in F sharp.. .. Beethoven 
Nocturne in F sharp minor, op. 48, ‘No. Ditewossceesetpedeseaube Chopin 
Etude, op. 10, No. 5 (on black keys).......-..-0-cceceeeeeecees Chopin 
To the Spring, op. 43, No. 6......-c0eeeeeeeee: irieg 
Ry SI cdconacconcdpcbececsdccetcocsoccosdnscesesceasccoaves Liszt 
bonnes ducnschvsdabonddéesmsswestpetseeneseusseseed Field 
EFI en dccedecdecteses obiccebesesesece .. Sternberg 
Bosquet de Julie. ......-c.ccccccccccccvccecccces -+++eeBendel 
TRF i cicda sd otic cede sdvictnsnecavceseecvesesseateson) .Sgambati 
Pensmen Beasts, GO. 26, NG. g.0.cccccccescccscsccccccnccyedoesencese Nevin 
Concert Etude, Op. 5.......0+-ceeseeeeees Whiting 
Walther’s Preislied, from Meistersinger...............+-+++00+ Wagner 


Censdas, of. 26, NO. G.0ccccscccovetscecceccess 5 . MacDowell 


* * * 


Prof. A. J. Gantvoort reorganized the popular music 
classes on Monday and Tuesday evenings in the Lyceum 
during the present week. The attendance was encouraging. 











Clara Butt, 


THE PHENOMENAL ENGLISH CONTRALTO. 


(under the direction of N. VERT), 
Address for Terms, Dates, &c., 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
131 East 17th St., New York. 





HENRI 


MARTEAU 


THE FRENCH VIOLINIST. 


MARCH AND APRIL, 1900 





THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 13: East 17th Street, New York. 
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The Orpheus Club, under the direction of Charles A 
Graninger, presented a delightful musical program last week 
in Music Hall at the concluding exercises of the fifty-sev 
enth annual conclave of Knights Templars 
assisted by Miss Josephine Kilb, contralto. 


The club was 
The program 
was as follows: 

Ten © Gp ias « < gb 0 000 ep ydeece .. Meyer-Helmund 


Incidental solo by Edmund A. Jahn 
RR ccs etic e ccccdecvciepetns cach ochheaeerces hntadanal Abt 
COR ts et tino 0 6c CU Ue cac le 6eresss cccccdougeccccdeccicceseden Thayer 
pe ae De Koven 
Aria, O Mio Fernando (La Favorita)........... .. Donizetti 
Miss Josep shine Kilb. 

Bedouin Song.........-. 1ion tine cabtenevseteres .- Foot 
Se vccin duno tinea deladtincids wp daitin setntinitni tad ected ttiinncenitiien .-Meistex 
Incidental solo by Edmund A. Jahn 
DOGEBBS, occccisicivcccccsceess Freiberg 
NSS EE TT OE ET OO ET Krebs 
Hoarse Singers. Genee 

Songs— 
PD sb ncecedevecse sti cvevedbbiavouoredcedscoviebosvendaniess Tosti 
Dreams ......... er Bartiett 
Miss Josephine Kilb 
CT a TO a EP 4 .. Lacome 
Charles A. Graninger, conductor. Sidney C. Dorst, accompanist 
. * * 
The Cambrian Club announces its first concert of the 


coming season at College Hall on the evening of October 
The club will be 
the 


20, under the direction of David Davis 


assisted by a ladies’ chorus of fifty voices, whole com- 


prising a mixed chorus of about 100 voices. 
* : o 

Peter’s Cathedral. 

It has 


A new pipe organ is being placed in St 


It is built by the Votey Organ Company 2,500 pipes 


forty speaking stops and nine couplers, the last being ail 
electric in service. It has an echo organ attachment. The 
ypening organ concert will be Sunday, October 22 
* * * 
There will be a series of faculty concerts at the Audi 
torium School of Music during the season. The first one 
will occur the first week in November Participating 


members will be Director Chas. A. Graninger, Hans Seitz, 
Miss Dorothy Cohn and Mrs. Anna Nor 
The students recitals begin the latter part 


Henry Froehlich, 
ton Hartdegen. 


of October. 
* * * 


Jr., has resuméd the duties of his 


His health was greatly benefited by 
Michigan lakes. His in 
finished the 


Richard Kieserling, 
studio on Elm street. 
his trip to Mt. Clemens and the 


ventive talent is again active, and he has just 


first act of a comic opera in three acts 
* * * 
Miss Emma Heckle, 


has concluded to remain in Cincinnati. 


formerly of New York city, 
She 


soprano, 


recently made 


a tour of Europe. Miss Heckle will both teach and con 
certize. 
* ” * 
Hugo Sederberg, who spent a delightful vacation in 


Northern Michigan, has returned to his post of duty at the 


Conservatory of Music. The conservatory can boast of no 


better qualified, conscientious and assiduous teacher. He 
teaches in the piano, organ and theory departments 
- +. * 
Richard Schliewen, of the College of Music, will assist 


Ebert- Buchheim in a concert to be given at the rooms 


_Mr. 


BARITONE. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Mme. de Pasquali, Soprano ; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; E. Léon Rains, Basso: Joseph 8. 
Baernstein, Basso, and other prominent singers now 
before the public. 

STUDIO: 


51 East 64th Street, New York. 
WILL RESUME TEACHING SEPTEMBER 18. 








FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 


(Simplex and Kindergarten). 


Originated py Evelyn Ashton Fletcher and indorsed by Dr. Hugo 
Riemann, Lei Meole i Franklin Taylor, William Cummings, Director 
of the Guildhall School of | aes, ndon ; Macdonald Smith, London; 


Ferdinand Dewey, Philip Sousa, Mme. Hopekirk, Signor Rotoli, 
me Orth, Jaros ‘aw de Zielinski, Thomas Tapper, Anagnos, 
irector of the Perkins Institute, and many other prom nent 


musicians and educators in America and Europe, 

The aim of the thod ts to els te the drud, 
and to give a fundamental, ——- que logical musical education 
in @ natural @ sur y. In one year and a half Miss 
Fletcher has instructed 170 teachers, and the demand for the method 
ts grea. -= § increasing. All the materials required in teaching are 
patented and can be obtained only by taking the course of study 
with Miss Fletcher. For particulars respecting normal classes or 
~hildren’s classes apply 


Miss EVELYN ASHTON FLETCHER, 
1125 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


of music study 








CAROLINE GARDNER GLARKE 


Dramatic Soprano. 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
CHARLES L. YOUNG, 


Suite 819-820 Townsend Building, New York City. 





ORATORIO AND CONCERTS. 
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of the German Literary Club on the evening of October 25. 
He will play the Adagio and Rondo by Schumann and in the 
Schumann Quartet. He will also play with Mr. Buchheim 
in a concert to be given October 31 at Newport, Ky. On 
that occasion he will give the Second Trio by Mendelssohn, 
“The Gypsy Dances” by Sarasate and Air by Bach. 

J. A. Homan. 


Mr. Richard Schliewen. 

Richard Schliewen, the well-known teacher of the violin 
at the College of Music and solo viola of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, had a very busy and successful sea- 
son at Winona Assembly (Winona Lake) this summer, 
when he conducted an orchestra, taught violin and played 
solo so frequently that it is estimated he was heard by 
something in the neighborhood of 60,coo people during 
the six weeks of the Assembly. Mr. Schliewen’s playing 
attracted large audiences from the neighboring towns. It 
is more than probable that he will be re-engaged as con- 
ductor and soloist for an extended season next summer. 
Mr. Schliewen will be heard in several concerts and re 
citals outside of Cincinnati 


Brounoff’s Cantata. 


Platon Brounoff has just finished his latest work, a dra- 
matic cantata called “The Triumph of the Soul,” for so- 
prano, tenor and baritone solo, mixed choruses and or- 
chestra. A member of Tue Musicat Courter staff had 
the pleasure of hearing some of the principal excerpts of 
the work, and pronounces it magnificent, the solos being 
most tender and effective, and the choruses of mighty 
power, climacteric, and sure to produce a sensation. Like 
much of this talented composer's work, Oriental melody 
and harmony are prominent. It is an unique work, fluent 
and spontaneous, and as Luckhardt & Belder are negotiat- 
ing for its publication, it will soon appear in piano and 


vocal score, no doubt 


Amy Fay’s Lecture. 

Miss Fay is planning a lecture on the Deppe and Virgil 
methods, with an analysis and comparison of the meth 
ods. She will illustrate the lecture by playing the Deppe 
finger exercises, of which she has issued an American and 
revised edition. Those who remember the interesting dis 
cussion between Miss Fay and the Virgil people at the M 
T. N. A. two years ago, and some of the no less interesting 
correspondence we have since then published in our col- 
umns, will look forward to this lecture with especial inter 
est; those to whom this comparison is new will find much 


to engage their interest 


The musical services in the Roseville Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Newark, were resumed last Sunday even 
ing. The soloists were Mrs. Beatrice Fine, soprano; Miss 
Jessie Bonsall, contralto; lon A. Jackson, tenor, and 
Henry Hall Duncklee, organist 

The selections were: “I Will Extol Thee,” duet, Riga; 
“Men, Brethren, Fathers,” tenor solo, Mendelssohn; 
“Abide with Me,” contralto solo, Liddell; “O, for a Closer 
Walk with God,” tenor solo, and “In Heavenly Love 
Abiding,” duet, Wiegand 

Hobart Smock will sing in this church next Sunday 


evening 


Dr. Paul Klengel returned to the Uniied States a few 
days ago from a vacation which he spent mostly in 
Austria. During his absence Dr. Klengel finished some 
songs; also several compositions for piano. He has also 
brought over some novelties for male and mixed choruses, 
which he will produce this season. Dr. Klengel’s studio 
is now at 618 Lexington avenue 


Ontario Ladies’ College. 
HE Ontario Ladies’ College, of Whitby, Canada, which 
is under the able direction of Dr. J. J. Hare, makes a 
specialty of the study of music in all its branches. The mu 
sical director is J. W. F. Harrison, an accomplished and 
eminent Canadian instructor, who accepts advanced piano 
and organ pupils. The assistant piano instructors are the 
Misses Wilson, Wright and Williams. Mrs. J. W. Bradley 
is at the head of the vocal department, her assistant being 
Miss Rice, and Miss Kate Archer, Mus. Bac., has charge of 
the violin and theory students 

In regard to the piano course the college makes the fol 
lowing announcement : 

“Uniform system has been adopted, so that pupils entering 
the lowest grade will be taught in precisely the same man 
ner as regards touch, position of hand, fingering, phrasing, 
&c., as the most advanced pupil (even though under another 
teacher). There are in vogue at the present day so many 
different and contrary methods of teaching music that the 
great advantage of this uniformity of system will be too 
obvious to enlarge upon. For the development of touch 
and technic the most modern methods and studies are used 
In connection with these studies are given pieces of various 
styles by the best composers, carefully selected with a view 
to the intellectual as well as the technical improvement of 
the student. For this purpose music of a high class is 
chosen, by which the taste is improved and the mind edu 
cated. Certificates are awarded to those who have 
passed the primary and intermediate examinations 
and their accompanying courses in theory. Diplomas 
are awarded to those who have taken the gradu 
ating course and its accompanying course in harmony 
The list of pieces and other particulars of these examina 
tions are to be found in the Syllabus. These three courses 
of study have been carefully arranged so as to afford the 
most thorough artistic training, while the examination for 
graduation provides as high a standard as can be found.” 

The musical programs to be presented at college concerts 
during the present season will be of unusual interest, many 
of the students having already evidenced decided talents 
These events, including an organ recital to be given in 
Toronto by advanced organ students, will be described in 
THe Musicar Courier 


Francis Fischer Powers Resumes. 


Next Monday, October 23, the favorite vocal teacher 
will resume his lessons in his patent duplex studios, after 
an absence of some months in Denver and Kansas City, 
where he had large and flourishing classes. All those in 
tending to study with him are requested to call on that 
day, 112 Carnegie Hall. His card announcing resumption 
of teaching encloses that of Madame Paula Warrack 


French and German 


Rose Ettinger. 

Manager Charles Young, not content with luring Madame 
Nevada back to her native land, he also secured Rose Et 
tinger, who, too, is American born. She will arrive some 
time in December, and, beginning in New York, will make 
a tour of this country. She is now making a sort of tri 


umphal tour of France and Germany. We know of her 
principally through the European press. Miss Ettinger 
from all accounts, has a voice that is rare in its purity and 
range. One hesitates to quote critics who write calmly that 
her high F is as perfect as the high C’s of other sopranos 
But it appears that Miss Ettinger, not content with vaulting 
into the attic—the unexplored attic—of the time-honored 
soprano range, has made voyages of discovery into the sub 
cellar of the same, with results calculated to turn some fa 
vorite contraltos green with envy. But we shall know how 
much truth there is in all of this within a few months 


A BIG THING FOR THE TRADE! 





Che Wonder Self=Composer. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


Not a toy, but a remarkable invention by which any person can write hundreds of different Marches (two-steps) 
for Piano or Organ without previous knowledge of musical composition. Read what great composers say about it 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA— “It is a unique and marvelous in- 
vention.” 

FRED. N. INNES—“ The most clever musical device I have ever 
seen.” 


ALLESANDRO LIBERATI—"I congratulate the inventor. The 
Self-Composer is all that is claimed for it.” 

D. W. REEVES—“ An instructive and meritorious invention that 
should create a large demand.”’ 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Price, Fifty Cents, by Mali. Send for one. 





ce G. CONN, Musical 


Instruments of Every Kind. 


LARGEST FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. Catalogues sent on application. 


Main Factories: ELKHART, IND. 


34 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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The Question of Voice Compass. 
apes of our public singers fail to exhibit the full com 


pass of their voices. Especially is this true with regard 
to the use of the upper part of the ocal scale Ot those 
who do attempt these notes too many cease to sing; at high 
pitches they scream or shout, and show by facial and bodily 
contortions that they are making extraordinary physical ef 
fort. Singing is one thing, declaiming quite another \ 
high note which is unpleasant to the sensitive, cultivated ear 


s not sung. While we may not look for much variation of 


tone color on pitches above high G in the soprano voice, yet 
that note and those above it may and ougnt to be so pro 
duced as to be of musical quality \ great number of sing 
ers, however, fail to properly develop more than the lower 
two-thirds of their vocal scale. Such are, therefore, con 
fined to a comparatively limited repertory, or forced to mis 
interpret compositions by shouting or screaming instead of 


singing the higher notes thereof. There is no good reason 
why this should be so. Some of such singers have been 
rightly taught, but have failed to do the work necessary to 
gain control of the whole voice. More lack knowledge, and 
are working in the dark A letter received by the writer 
from a pupil, a gentleman who has for some years been 
studying and teaching singing, is in point. He says 

My Dear Mr. Wovett—The opening of this letter will 
be strange to you, but my first words are, I thank God that 
I ever met you. I| had been wandering for years in dark 
ness, striving to fathom the secret of the art of singing, and 
until August of last year, when | first talked with you, had 
no definite idea regarding the matter. Now, after my year’s 
work with you and constant study and teaching since com 
ng here, I feel assured that I know what I teach, and love 
y work.” 


rhe proper production of the upper third of the voice is 


based upon principles which any intelligent pupil may un 
lerstand and learn to apply in his own singing. When a 
singer cannot reach a reasonably high pitch for his class of 
voice without that effort which shows itself in the stiffened 


tongue, cramped throat, staring eye, deterioration of qual 


ty and indistinctness of enunciation, it is of little use to 


begin work upon the highest notes he difficulty should 
be attacked at a lower point in the vocal scale A mezzo 
contralto, whose fine natural voice was being “shortened” 
by erroneous efforts to “bring it out,” to “get it forward,” 
so that fourth line D had become point of terror to her 
sensitive musical organization, and her tones forced and 


metallic, began work with the writer This lady has sung 


much in public the past summer, and a few days ago wrote: 


My Dear Mr. Wopeit I feel that I have you to thank 
for all I can do. It is not much, but it is so much more 
than I ever expected to do in two winters Those who 
hear me sing say the voice is so smooth and sweet, and it 
is all due to your method and your way of putting the meth 


od before one 
rhis voice is not yet fully developed, but it shows now a 


compass of good notes from low F to high A flat, with 


good carrying power. There is, of course, no virtue in sing 
ing a high note merely because it is high. Nevertheless 
every singer of a truly artistic nature desires to fully de 
velop the compass, as well as the beauty and power of his 
voice, that he may be able to interpret as great a number as 
pe ssible of the works of the best iposers 


Celia Schiller. 


mer vacation in Eu 





his admirable pianist spent her 
rope, and passed much of her time with Teresa Carrefio 
She did considerable playing in Berlin and other German 


he gave private musical! 


cities. In London and Brighton s s 
which were largely attended. She returned home October 


6, and has resumed her professional work 
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W E hope the Herald’s prediction will not be 

realized as to the revival of public interest in 
“The Battle of Prague,” “The Maiden’s Prayer” 
and other musical curios. Rag-time is about as 


inuch as we can cope with now. 
M DE NEVERS, the representative of the Paris 
*  Gaulois and the London Pall Mall Gazette, 
will accompany the Grau Opera Company on its 
tour through Canada and the West. He will con- 
fine himself strictly to his journalistic duties, study- 
ing carefully, at the same time, American conditions 
and Western phenomena. 


— was in last Sunday’s Sun: 


Is St. Louis THE First? 
(From the St. Louis Republic.) 

Sir Thomas should take time to remember that there 
also may be many a slip between the Cup and the Lipton. 

THe Musica Courier pleads guilty. Horrible 
as is the pun, it is our own. We were perfectly 
willingly to lend it to the Sun, but draw the line at 
St. Louis. August 30 it was born in these columns, 
and since then the breezes grew coy. Out of town 
papers please copy; it might raise the wind. 


HE death in Hamburg of Heine’s sister Char- 
lotte, at the remarkable age of ninety-nine, 
recalls memories of Schumann, Chopin and Robert 
The - first and last Heinrich inspired to 
to Chopin—who is dead 
a sympathetic 


Franz. 
write immortal 
fifty years—he was ever 
friend. All speculation as to Heine’s poetic work, 
if he had lived as long as his sister, is useless. He 
died and at the height of his fame, a fame that has 
not dwindled with the years. The Saturday Review 
a few weeks ago made the heretical assertion that 


music; 
just 


the German language, as literature, was worth study- 
ing for two men and two only—Goethe and Heine. 


ERE’S a novelty. The account is from the 
London Daily News: 

F. G. Edwards has unearthed a church barrel organ, still 
in full working order, at Trotterscliffe, near Rochester, a 
church mentioned in Domesday, and possibly dating back to 
Offa, King of Mercia. Barrel organs were in common use 
in English churches sixty years ago, and it is likely that the 
present machine, which Mr. Edwards describes in the Mu- 
sical Times, is not quite unique. It has six stops, six bar- 
rels, grinding sixty tunes in all, among them such archaic 
specimens as “Job” and “Old Eleventh,” and it is operated 


by the sexton. 


make it an automobile and let it 
It might prove 


Put in wheels, 
loose on London organ grinders. 
deadly. 


S evidence of the condition of public school 

music in this State (and it probably applies to 

other States as well), we can give the following facts 
in relation to the Buffalo public school system: 

Joseph Mischka, the superintendent of music in 
the public schools of that city, receives $1,600 annu- 
ally. His assistant, Chas. T. Hagar, receives $1,500 
annually; Miss Mary Howard, $1,200 annually, and 
Miss Marie McConnell, $1,200. 

Mr. Mischka visits the schools once a year, Mr. 
Hagar once a year, Miss Mary Howard once in five 
weeks, and Miss McConnell once in five weeks. 
These ladies are instrumentalists, but in singing they 
should certainly seek some means to secure such 
instruction as would enable them to teach the pupils 
properly. They are trying now to instruct the 
teachers in the public schools to do the singing for 
the pupils in the schools. 

Now, if people who cannot sing attempt to teach 
people who do not know how to sing how NOT to 
sing, is it strange that the pupils do not know how 
to sing? The whole system is absurd, and we do not 


consider the teachers responsible for it, but the 
stupid system that has been introduced in New 
York under the management of one of the Dam 
rosches. The whole scheme is an absurdity, al- 
though it is the system, and not Damrosch, that is 
responsible. 
blame for is the effort to make it appear other than 
ridiculous. 


The only thing that Damrosch is to 


ITH genuine blaze of glory covering an 
unprecedented record the last concert of 

Franz Kaltenborn and orchestra, at St. Nicholas 
Garden, on Sunday night, closed the series. Dur- 
ing four nights of the last week over 10,000 people 
were present, the Wagner nights being responsible 
for the large attendance. No popular programs, no 
mixed programs and no Beethoven nights attracted 
such audiences the Wagner programs did. 
Director Kaltenborn will transfer his long reign at 
Nicholas Garden to Carnegie Hall, where the 
Sunday night concerts open on November 5, the 
chief soloist on that occasion being the distinguished 
‘cellist, Mlle. Ruegger, who has just arrived in the 


a 


as 


city, and who is known to be a great artist. 


i Le Society of American Musicians and Com- 

posers, formerly the Manuscript Society of 
New York, has sent out a prospectus of its aims. 
New offices have been taken at 26 East Twenty- 
third street. The officers of the new society are as 
follows: 


Edward A. MacDowell, president; Reginald De- 


Koven, first vice-president; Homer N. Bartlett, 
second vice-president; Lucien G. Chaffin, treasurer 
and corresponding secretary; Louis R. Dressler, 


recording secretary, and P. A. Schnecker, librarian. 

The directors aré the officers of the society and F. 
X. Arens, John L. Burdett, J. Remington Fairlamb, 
Robert Jaffray, Jr., Edgar 
Eduardo Marzo and 


Edward Baxter Felton, 
S. Kelley, Carl V. Lachmund, 
Hobart Smock. 

The council 
Horatio W. Parker and Boston; 
Frederic Grant Gleason, Chicago; Eddy, 
Gerrit Smith and Walter Dam- 


W. 


Foote, 


consists of George Chadwick, 
Arthur 
Clarence 


Chicago and Paris; 


rosch, New York; W. W. Gilchrist, Philadelphia; 
H. J. Stewart, San Francisco, and others. 
a a 
HE idea of screens for orchestras, singers and 


Wagner puts 
and Pudor sug- 


solo performers is an old one 


his musicians in the “mystic gulf,” 


gests darkened auditoriums for symphony con- 
certs. The Evening Journal has taken up the 
question and becomes quite décadent. Read the 


following editorial: 

We 
feelings of able musicians. 
and to conceal the sad, perpetual spectacle of a writhing 
man mixing physical discomfort and violent contortion with 


make this suggestion with no idea of hurting the 
Our desire is to give art a lift 


pleasing melody. 

When you listen to the organ gently wailing you do not 
want to see the feet of the organist dashing about on the 
big pieces of wood. 

When you listen to a sweet singer you hate seeing his 
Adam's apple bob up and down. 

When you listen to an orchestra it is distressing except 
to the infatuated and deluded enthusiast to see the leader 
twisting and writhing. 

We beg operatic and concert management to think of this 
as the season opens. 

Let the leader writhe behind a pretty screen or some em 
blematic piece of sculpture typifying music 

Let him come out before all for his applause when the 
music is done. But let him remain invisible through his 
throes. 

As the steamship races we do not see the fireman baking; 
as the banquet progresses we are not compelled to look upon 
the artistic cook a-cooking. Similarly let us be spared the 
sight of the orchestra man twisting his body, brushing back 
his hair—which he will not cut—and endangering his vermi 
form appendix with twisting of his waist. 

Take this advice, managers, and civilization will have 
moved up a peg. 
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EUROPEAN STATUS. 
[| COPYRIGHTED. ] 

HE social conditions of nations are so closely 
allied with their artistic ideals that it might 
prove of some passing interest to review experiences 
of a recent European visit for the purpose of acquir- 
ing an insight into affairs of the various peoples as 
they relate not only to art and music, but to the 
inner life. The social conditions, as we all know, 
are radically different from our own, owing to the 
different forms of government and the existence of 
caste. The republics of Europe are not republics in 
our sense of the form, for, as recent events in that 
country have demonstrated, France is in the hands 
of a military oligarchy. Besides this, it must never 
be forgotten that outside of Great Britain there is no 
right of habeas corpus, and although the latter 
country is possessed of that priceless gift of human 
freedom, yet the recognition of a church in the state, 
the primogeniture and the existence of caste make 
the chasm between that country of Europe, which 
enjoys the greatest measure of personal liberty and 
freedom, and our own country impassable so far as 

governmental differences are concerned. 

With such glaring contrasts in methods of na- 
tional administration, other contrasts in the life of 
the various peoples must, of necessity, obtrude 
themselves and become emphasized to the observ- 
ing mind. The first thing that strikes an American 
traveler in Europe are the hotels—their conduct and 
the means they offer for comfort and civilized ex- 
istence. It may be a radical statement to make, 
but it is as near truth as any ever made, when we 
say that the European hotel system is built upon 
corruption and a speculative desire to rob traveiers 
under the guise of courtesy and sham manners. 
This does not refer to the prices, but to the ex- 
cessive taxation charged beyond the prices de- 
manded, and chiefly to the manner of the extortion, 
an extortion so petty in its details as to exasperate 
the American idea of propriety and_ personal 
decency. 

Most of the help in the larger European hotels is 
based upon a premium paid for the place,as it offers 
the means of extortion without superior regulation. 
As there is no possibility of regulating the income 
derived from the fees of travelers, the proprietors of 
the hotels dispose of the offices to the best bidders, 
and they are therefore at liberty to exact charges 
and accept fees under pressure as they deem best. 

The chief thief is the Portier, or head porter, who 
also divides the fees of the lower officers, and thus, 
from the head of the hotel administration down to 
the bootblack, a nasty mess of corruption flows 
through the whole personnel, implicating everyone 
attached to it. It must be understood that in these 
European hotels there are no fixed charges; fixed 
charges are presumed merely, or there is a surface 
appearance of such charges, but, while a traveler 
can get information on demand, he must actually 
demand it peremptorily if he desires it. The Ameri- 
can traveler, man or woman, being known by the 
“cut of the jib,” finds no information without ex- 
acting it, for with definite information in possession 
the extra charges and fees are reduced to a mini- 
mum, and that does not suit the hotel thieves. 

A charge is made for rooms as you appear with 
your baggage, but this charge is subsequently sup- 
plemented by the addition of attendance. You are 
charged, say, $2 a night for your room; from a quar- 
ter to a half dollar is then charged for service and 
attendance. Then the light or candles are charged, 
and the soap, and after all has been itemized on the 
bill you are expected to pay a fee each to the porter, 
the chambermaid, the head waiter, the personal 
waiter, the bootblack and the hotel buss driver. 
Should you request the proprietor or the Portier to 
add all to the bill, you will find yourself annoyed on 
your departure, for the hotel help does not, in its 
turn, get the fees collected at wholesale. It is con- 
sequently the method and manner of the robbery 


that annoys even more than the petty thievery, for 
it is not dignified enough to denominate it as rob- 
bery. 

As a large income is realized by means of this 
nefarious system at the hotels, a premium is paid 
for the lucrative positions. The Portier, or chief 
steward, let us call him, or manager, of the Hotel 
de L’Europe, at Hamburg, pays 18,000 marks a year 
for his privilege; the similar intendant at the 
Kaiserhof, Berlin, pays 20,000 marks for the privi- 
lege, and so do all large hotels derive great incomes 
from the sale of their service privileges. The fees, 
chiefly of American travelers, are the revenue that 
reimburses the whele ménage, and as it is a question 
of fees dependent upon taste, temperament, feeling 
or temporary notion, there can be no law or tenet 
regarding it, and it becomes a system of universal 
beggary that affects the whole environment. It has 
stimulated beggary throughout Europe to such an 
extent that the whole Continent is a vast elee- 
mosynary institution, living, in many of its groups 
or schichten of society, upon the alms paid by the 
traveler to people who pay for the privilege of 
begging. 

THe BeGcoine DISEASE. 

That the spirit of self-respecting manhood is 
affected by such a universal practice cannot be 
denied. Men, boys, women and children, eating 
their meals and purchasing their necessaries with 
money given to them in the shape of fees which 
they secure by servile obeisance, cannot be consid- 
ered candidates for an exalted citizenship, nor can 
the lesson learned by a boy who sees this cringing 
servility on the part of his parents be lost upon the 
subsequent rearing. The generations as they go 
along are inured to a method of securing their in- 
comes that leads to a study of refined trickery in 
order more readily to impress the traveler with the 
intensified value of the service. On the surface the 
menial, in order to ingratiate himself or herself, 
must appear docile, willing, subservient and per 
niciously anxious to anticipate wants; under the 
skin he becomes apprehensive lest his expectations 
be doomed to disappointment at the last minute, 
and this constant uncertainty, this daily and ‘ourly 
study, occupying the intent intelligence of millions 
of human beings simultaneously, have reared armies 
of men and women so paralyzed to the appreciation 
of a single noble instinct and so dead to any appeal 
of decency and self-respect as to be put to shame by 
the hordes of Goths and Huns that swept over the 
same land fourteen centuries ago, who were nobles 
in aim, purpose or ambition as compared with the 
former. 

The sociological problem presented herewith is 
most interesting, and for us it really becomes a 
potent question whether the offspring of such beg 
gars, born and bred in the begging atmosphere, 
should, under any circumstances, be permitted to 
enter this country. Begging is the lowest expres- 
sion of action in the social scale this side of criminal 
action, but it is closely allied to the latter, as it 
prompts the same kind of mental motion used in 
criminal activity. To detail is useless, for all intelli 
gent beings understand this. The only difference 
between the beggar and the criminal is in favor of 
the latter, as he, unlike the former, takes a risk 
The beggar is therefore more cowardly, cringing 
and tricky than the criminal, and cultivates syco- 
phancy where the latter defies it. This whole, im 
mense army of beggars in Europe, centering in the 
hotel beggars, with open palms constantly awaiting 
their donation and daily quarreling among them 
selves in the arrangement of the division of the 
spoils, and then radiating from these into all classes 
of the population, covering every phase of social 
life—in museums, churches, palaces, conveyances, 
street cars (the conductors are presented with fees), 
railways, banks, stores, factories, farms, public 
offices, boats, landings, bathing pavilions, gambling 
dens, schools, colleges, libraries, parks, theatres, 


opera houses, concert and music halls, restaurants, 


courts and homes—this enormous army, constitut- 
ing millions upon millions of human beings—men, 
women and children—represents the most fearful, 
appalling and hideous social problem since the dis 
solution of the crusades. 

It is a terrible disease, with which Europe must 
cope one of these days, and that very soon, unless it 
is prepared to permit the development of a caste 
system next to which feudalism was a mere pigmy, 
for feudalism existed under protest and protection, 
as was subsequently discovered in its fall, which 
displayed before the eyes of history a magnificent 
burgherhood and citizenship that insisted upon its 
removal. This modern feudalism, growing out of 
the development of a cultivated system of classified 
beggary arranged in degrees, in human terraces, so 
degrades the victims, upon which it now passively is 
erecting its fabric, that, when it is prepared to mani- 
fest its power, will have no difficulty in crushing 
out whatever of manhood may be left in that de- 
moralized body, for the universal beggary of Europe 
is an indirect indication of the powerful effect of 
militarism, paternalism and caste distinction upon 
the culture of its own inherent servility. The one 
is the outgrowth of the other forces. Europe has 
created its army of beggars out of its constitutional 
condition. It is not an evil due to the Church of 
Rome (for it pervades Protestant and Catholic 
countries), as many tell us, pointing to the individual 
beggar in Italy and Spain doing an independent 
business at his own stand; for the begging of the 
poor individual is a harmless pursuit as compared 
with the organized beggary of those whose man- 
hood should protest against the degradation of 
honest labor and with whom the Catholic Church 
has a limited influence only The begging disease 
is a culture forced upon European society by its 
elemental constitution, and Europe cannot rid itself 
of the disease; it will fortify its military system (The 
Hague conference was a failure, practically con 
sidered), it will strengthen the foundations of its 
caste system, and out of both, working, as they now 
do, in perfect harmony, a feudalism will be erected 
on the neck of scientifically developed and artistic 
ally taught, cringing beggary that will again repre 


sent a thousand beautiful vears of mental slavery 


COLLATERAL EFFECTS 


This bizarre, we might say grotesque, phenom 
enon of masses of employees permitting the value 
of their labor to be assessed and estimated by those 
who utilize it affects the industrial and commercial 
systems of Europe and leaves its impress upon the 
artistic and scientific minds. With the exception of 
a few large concerns in Paris, Berlin, London and 
a few other cities, the bulk of retail establishments in 
Europe have no fixed prices, particularly not when 
their signs say so, and the result is that the inevitable 
bickering, offering and negotiating are in progress 
in the sales made. When there is no fixed price 
for labor, as represented by millions of employees, 
those employees are not apt to consider an asked 
price as the final price, and hence, from the lowest 
ranks upward, there is no faith placed in any pre- 
tensions of retail storekeepers or vendors of any 
kind of commodity. A price is asked, a discount is 
voluntarily proposed, and then the bickering begins 
The time lost is not considered of any appreciable 
value, because Time itself does not figure as a great 
economic factor in Europe, where people spend 
hours during the midday in lunching or in sleeping 
or in what they call the siesta. Time as understood 
in its application to the value of an industrial force 
is utilized to a limited extent only in Germany and 
Great Britain, but even in those countries, and cer- 
tainly in all other European lands, it is still the old, 
impalpable element that is merely controlled by the 
hands on a dial 

\s there exists no reason to modify this idea, all 
the loss of time in the routine of purchases plays no 
role either with the shopkeeper or the purchaser 


The permanent residents of Europe get all theit 
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purchases very cheap, but the unsuspecting or in- 
different traveler pays very high for the luxury of 
purchasing—high in the relative sense. And so it 
is with the begging tip system. The indigenous 
European, knowing the minimum fee that can 
safely be offered, gives the lowest tips as he passes 
along from his home to his various occupations, 
including the contact with the railway porter, the 
waiter at the hotel or restaurant, the jehu or driver 
of his vehicle, the store attendant, the runner or the 
messenger or the hotel attachés. The European, 
each in his own country, escapes with the lowest 
gift to the knowing beggar, but the stranger within 
the gates pays the large tip that in its excess over 
the usual tip represents the value of the premium 
the place is worth as an income producer. This 
premium is the price offered by competing beggars, 
for not only do the general managers of hotels, 
known as Portiers, pay large premiums for their 
places, but waiters and attendants and servants pay 
for the privilege of securing places to beg in such 
establishments are well known the Paris 
boulevards, in the hotels anl cafés of Carlsbad, 
Marienbad, Kissingen, Homburg, Monaco, San 
Carlo, Nice, Biarritz, Trouville, Dinard, Brighton, 
Ostend, &c. Of course, all the large hotels of the 
Continent are included in this. 

The proprietors of the caravansaries and institu- 
tions catering to the public do not only not pay 
their help, but they receive a premium for per- 
mitting this help to beg on the premises. This cul- 
ture of the begging art is, however, not limited to 
private institutions, but also applies to function- 
aries at public government museums and parks, 
and applies to the hundred thousand poor beggars 
known as railway attendants and porters, besides 


as on 


others in innumerable institutions. 

As a direct result of this degradation of labor the 
price of labor generally and the value of services 
are depressed along the whole line of industry, 
science and art. The cost of living is reduced, the 
scale of expenditures is lowered as far as possible 
and the ratio of individual cost of existence is so 
low, proportionaately, that no large sums of money 
can circulate, everything being based upon mini- 
mums except the outlay of the visiting traveler or 
stranger, who is made a victim by the enforced 
parsimony of Europe. Wearing apparel is made 
very slowly, very thoroughly because it then will 
last forever, and hence there is constantly to be 
seen on all the streets of Europe kaleidoscopic 
colors and fashions running back from last month 
to twenty-five years ago. It is the boast of the 
people that they have worn their clothes since they 
were married. This also applies to the permanency 
of location, for European families are proud of the 
fact that their paternal home is their own home 
and that their children will inhabit it, and do so 
without altering or improving it. The repainting 
or repapering or rekalsomining of a house is an 
event that requires years of consideration and a fam- 
ily council before it is decided upon, and in most 
cases it is not decided upon. The growth of the 
cities is due to the practical operation of the Mal- 
thusian principle and the greater demand for serv- 
ices due to the excessive inroads of foreigners, 
chiefly Americans, who are responsible for the im- 
pulse that builds fast ocean steamers in Europe. 
Without the American traffic there would be no 
use for them, just as hundreds of the leading hotels 
all over Europe would close and the value of prop- 
erty and services decline if the American exodus to 
Europe should cease. 

The infusion of the theory that tips are a legiti- 
mate economic system and the diffusion of this the- 
ory through all the strata of European society has so 
thoroughly inoculated the people that a candid de- 
mand for work, for services or for expert ability is 
“made only in an apologetic sense. People of ability 
are in fear of making a figure for their ability com- 
mensurate with its merits or its deserving award. 
Just as your hansom driver in London or your 








driver anywhere will say: “I leave it to you,” so the 
diffident savant or the reluctant artist will say: “I 
leave it to you.” This is, of course, the logical de- 
termination of the begging system. It begins with 
the scavenger and its final effect is felt in the draw- 
ing room with the remuneration the artist receives. 


Music, ArT AND LITERATURE. 


The pivotal fascination that tempts us to Europe 
is art, followed by the human instinct to visit the his- 
torical monuments and consecrated spots upon 
which the destinies of the races were fought for or 
decided. We are also attracted to that land which 
is the source of our extraction, and we are anxious 
to learn the contemporaneous action of European 
thought and movement. This curiosity on part of 
the American, as the European calls it, is not under- 
stood in transatlantic countries, whose inhabitants 
are unable to feel the nature of our association with 
European history and ideals. They, intrenched in 
their paternal homes, and representing the undis- 
turbed development of centuries of direct hereditary 
growth, cannot understand the motives of an en- 
tirely new and, as yet, unsettled race, representing a 
novel amalgam, the result of their total European 
heredity. 

The patriotism of European nations is ethnolog- 
ical being the patriotism of races, thus resulting in 
chauvinism. There can be no American race 
patriotism, because there is no American race as 
yet, and our patriotism is therefore the expression 
of national self-consciousness. The Frank is op- 
posed to the Teuton, the Slav to the Turk, the Latin 
to the Anglo-Saxon, the Finn to the Russian, the 
Scandinavian to the Teuton, the Alleman to the 
Czech—in European patriotism. All these, and 
many more, meet on common American ground, 
and when they express a patriotic sentiment they, 
at one blow, eliminate the whole European ethno- 
logical differences and put an end to a patriotism 
built entirely upon hereditary racial distinctions. 
How can the indigenous European realize this en- 
tirely new and novel phenomenon on the surface 
of history, a phenomenon never before exhibited 
and a feature of human development to be treated 
by the philosophical historian of the future on new 
principles, such as have never before been neces- 
sary in the literature of nations? Europe simply 
cannot understand us, because it requires new fig- 
ments, new brain tissue built upon present experi- 
ences and those to be gained, to dissect the Ameri- 
can idea. As Huxley said: “Function produces 
structure.” The necessary structure to understand 
American thought can only come after European 
function has created that structure in its own mental 
machinery. And Europe refuses to'do so in any 
hurry. It cannot accept the rapid American assimi- 
lation, because that is not European, and as it can 
only acquire a grasp of the American system in ac- 
cordance with its European nature as it now exists, 
and as it refuses to introduce new function except 
on the basis of its own European conservatism, it 
will require ages before the Old Country and its 
complacent people will know what America means 
as a humanity. And, let us not forget, during all 
these ages of slow European accretion America is 
pushing forward with irresistible energy and vigor, 
constantly supplanting the aged countries with its 
tireless and restless activity. 

The music, the art, the science and the literature 
of Europe are the expression of the total human 
experience. That makes them our own and creates 
the magnetic attraction that impels us to own them, 
which we do to a great extent by visiting Europe 
to imbibe them at their very sources. Properly im- 
bibing them is virtually owning or possessing them. 
If the European and Oriental art instinct were not 
imbedded in our natures we would not possess the 
desire, the mental appetite, to absorb them. 
Modern Europe calls that American curiosity, be- 
cause, as already shown, it cannot understand this 
modern cis-Atlantic movement. 











The culture of the designing faculty based upon 
so low a standard as the desire to acquire place, 
position and opportunity for work, and the acquisi- 
tion of money through a bribe known as a tip or fee, 
has already cost Europe the loss of personal self- 
respect in many of its social strata. The laborer, the 
boy or girl hastening to favor you by closing the 
door of your carriage or opening the gate of your 
garden in order to attain the moral status calling 
for a tip; the hotel, railway and public attendant, 
feeling his right to beg inherent in his office, are 
merely the apparent, the palpable symbols of the 
vast network of units who feel that, in order to ad- 
vance in their professions, they must beg their way 
or purchase it through fees or tips to higher social 
realms, where finally they, in turn, become the re- 
cipients of similar favors, bestowed upon them for 
honest and meritorious work that deserves proper 
appraisement on the strength of genuine value. 

These are the true reasons, psychologically put 
forth, that are at the bottom of the ridiculously 
small remuneration paid by Europe to its artists 
in all phases of art, science and literature. The 
bulk of them, ninety per cent., appear in the guise 
of beggars asking for fees, instead of human be- 
ings conscious of the justice of their demands and 
proud to enforce them. The pensions granted to 
superannuated singers, dramatists, actors and pro- 
fessors are the latent apology for the neglect in 
paying them during their active days for the work 
done, and are also an economic defense against 
harboring them in almshouses, where they would 
be compelled to close their last days after unre- 
munerative careers. 

Europe cannot pay its army of artists because it 
has operated by means of the fee system of beg- 
gary in minimizing the value of work, labor and 
mental effort, instead of raising these toa maximum, 
at least in purpose or object. The catch word in 
Europe is “cheap,” and when it is not cheap it is 
called reckless and improvident. There is no dif- 
ferentiation in the degrees of this estimate, the 
popular fancy and movement being always down 
toward the cheap, never up toward the costly or 
expensive. 

The people have therefore, and compulsorily, 
educated themselves to save as much of the small 
sums they earn as they possibly can, and the cost 
of public amusements must be placed as low as 
possible to attract their patronage. This, of course, 
is the detail working out of the cheap scheme in 
one direction, for the sum total of receipts is so 
small that no large salaries can be paid to any kind 
of artists. A large, old city like Braunschweig is 
unable to pay Professor Joachim, the great violin 


virtuoso, more than 200 marks when he comes 
there—fifty American dollars. Some years ago, 


when the zenith of his powers had already passed, 
he was offered $1,000 a performance in America. 
We quote this merely because among the Amer- 
ican cities where he was to have played some are 
smaller than Braunschweig, and none has 
ever made such pretensions to art as that city does. 
The salary of the leading prima donna at the Paris 


even 


Opéra Comique is 500 francs a month, $100 
American, a sum paid to many of our church 
singers, and church singers get no salary at all in 
A small fee, on the begging system, is 
Of course, they 


of 


Europe. 
proffered to them and is accepted. 
should receive salaries; it would 
them in pursuing artistic careers. 


assist many 

This same rule applies to painters, sculptors, 
literary men and all kinds of artists. In reply to this 
the names of certain celebrities will be mentioned 
to confound these statements; they represent the ten 
per cent. exception, if they do represent as much as 
ten per cent. The other ninety per cent. are forever 
lost in obscurity and everlasting despair. Europe 
on its present economic system cannot afford to en- 
courage them, for it is unabie to maintain them. 
Nearly all of them look to America as their final 
goal in order to extricate them from the depth of 
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their misery. When we hear of great successes 
among artists in Europe we must not forget that 
every effort is made to impress America with such 
a view of the case in order to advance the pecuniary 
value of the artists here. The actual receipts bf 
money are exceedingly limited, and naturally so, 
because the earning capacity of the European 
human unit is, per capita, so small that he cannot 
pay out his pittance in anything but the actual 
necessaries. 

All this permeates the industries as well, and 
business is done without any of the concomitants 
of modern civilization as we know them. The tele- 
graph system is primitive, the telephone system so 
limited and unsatisfactory as to be useless. The 
banking methods are obsolete, and all the intricate 
departments associated with traffic—human_ or 
freight—are impracticable and non-practical. As 
there exists no competition in railroading—no 
parallel lines—there is no incentive to improve this 
department of human life, and in some respects it is 
absolutely inhuman and brutal. In fact, those 
necessary accommodations so essential to the 
human hygiene are below all consideration in 
Europe, and amaze the American traveler, with 
whom the questions of toilet and bath are so closely 
allied with his personal and national development 
as to make them the pre-requisites of all considera 
tion after food and domicile 

The enormous advantages Europe offers in its 
acquisitions of art in all directions, in its accumu 
lations of ancient, medizval, Renaissance and 
modern art, and in its associations with the literary 
foundations of the world, offer the offset to the 
antagonizing irritation of its annoying pettiness as 
it percolates down into daily life through the de- 
testable tip system and its associated demoraliza- 
tion. We suffer these annoyances because we know 
that they are the necessary difficulties through 
which we must pass in order to reach that higher 
realm which exists only in the old nations and their 
historical associations. Siegfried cannot get at 
Brinnhilde without passing through the fire and 
flames. 

The final outcome of the present social condition 
of Europe cannot be foretold. Its Tolstois, Niet- 
schzes, Ibsens, Zolas, Hauptmanns; Lombrosos and 
Maeterlincks are endeavoring to solve the mysteries 
of this cosmic apparition, but they are at war with 
each other and fail to find their common ground. 
It is impossible for them to do so. It is what the 
Greeks called the flux, and so it will remain until 
the final revolution that will reclaim humanity from 
the deadening effect of the caste spirit, its attendant 
military spirit, and its loathing, cringing, malignant, 
follower, the respectably garbed universal European 
beggar, accepting a gift for his work instead 
of asserting his manhood and demanding his pay. 


MARC A. BLUMENBERG. 


OPERA SPECULATION. 


EVER will we be able to have artistic opera in 
America so long as it continues a foreign or 
imported article, out of touch with the true na- 
tional, American sentiment. So long as it con- 
tinues a mere speculation, based upon the tem- 
porary effect a number of sensationally advertised 
singers from distant nations can make it, we will 
not be able to secure a definite footing here for the 
propagation of the musical arts. 

The men who are conducting the opera here in 
America are personally not involved in this prostitu- 
tion of a great art to the star system, for they must 
submit to its dictation if they desire to participate 
in the speculation in opera. It was not in a vain 
boast that Rullman, the Broadway ticket speculator, 
recently stated in the bar of the Hotel Cecil, Lon- 
don, that he had decided not to send the opera 
company to San Francisco. Mr. Rullman, one of 
the speculators in the opera, is as much interested 


as Mr. Dazian, the Union square costumer, is, or 
as Mr. Grau is. The fact of the business is that the 
triumvirate which is running the opera here is 
Rullman, Dazian and Grau, and they are all three 
excellent men of business, who have no right to 
waste their time in discussing art or ethics of the 
revolution of opera methods or any such nonsense. 
[t is purely a question of business with them, and, 
so far as their business is concerned, it would be a 
crime toward it from their points of view if they 
were to sever it from the practical plan that under- 
lies any commercial or financial venture. They are 
conducting the opera as a business speculation, and 
as speculators they are aware that the fickle public 
may at any moment refuse to give support, just as 
at any moment it does provide patronage. 

These speculators, true to their trust, are not the 
ones from whom any correction of evils, under 
which they may indeed flourish, can be demanded, 
nor should they be appealed to to remedy defects 
not even recognized by them. There is no innate 
sentiment of art pervading Mr. Rullman, the ticket 
speculator, or Mr. Grau, the manager, or Mr. Da- 
zian, the costumer, because it would be fatal to their 
business scheme as opera speculators to permit such 
an education as is involved in the recognition of an 
art sense to control them. In fact, the very attempt 
to imbibe such a sentiment would constitute a 
menace or danger to their enterprise. They must 
blindly follow what their instinct as speculators 
dictates, just as a Wall Street man must feel, by 
instinct, whether it is time to put up a margin or 
to sell out a holding, and as it is considered per- 
fectly legitimate and absolutely legal to speculate 
in Wall Street, it is just as legitimate to speculate, 
although it is an art, on Broadway and Thirty- 
ninth street. The speculators are merely the sym- 
bols, and Mr. Rullman and Mr. Grau and Mr. Da- 
zian are as much entitled to operate in this specula- 
tion as anyone who feels disposed to do so. It is 
no injury to their moral or social standing, and if 
they should succeed (which would be the first time 
the foreign opera speculation did succeed in Amer- 
ica), everyone would applaud them, as everyone 
should who believes in indorsing these legalized 
methods. Mr. Rullman was speaking authorita 
tively when he said he had decided not to send the 
opera company to San Francisco. It is his opera 
company as much as it is Grau’s or Dazian’s, and 
all of them are good fellows, too. But as to the 
operatic art?—that is the color of another horse 


SCHOPENHAUER AND WAGNER. 


RTHUR SCHOPENHAUER was too hard- 
headed a man to change his mental habits and 
tastes for the younger generation. In 1855 a Swiss 
writer named Charles Hebler called on the Frank- 
fort philosopher. The record of the visit was printed 
in the supplement of last Sunday’s Tribune. It is 
interesting for several reasons: first, because it 
shows Schopenhauer as an ardent champion of the 
rights of animals, and, secondly, it brings out in a 
few words his opinion of his worshiper Richard 
Wagner. We all know that the plastic, receptive 
brain of the composer absorbed not only the 
philosophical tenets of Schopenhauer, but also his 
views on matters of minor moment. Thus Wagner 
became at various times anti-vivisectionist, vege- 
tarian and an animal lover. These traits have all 
been faithfully copied by his disciples, and admir- 
able as several of them may be, their adoption in a 
servile sense, and perhaps for purposes of self-glory 
and advertisement, does not arouse sympathy. 
But to Schopenhauer. M. Hebler writes: 
He had received some time before, and had just read, 


} 


the poem of Richard Wagner's “Ring of the Nibelung.” 


le placed Wagner very high as a poet, but could not yield 
his approval to that “community of goods” that the com 
poser undertook to establish between poetry and music, 
each of these arts having for him its own sphere, such 
that the intrusion upon it of another art could only em 


barrass it. He added that he had already been to hear a 
work of Wagner's at the Frankfort Opera, and intended 
to go to hear another. The “Ring of the Nibelung,” in 
his opinion, was full of poetical beauties, and the diction 
was worthy of the subject—which, considering what it 
was, was no small praise. But the perfonmance of it would 
be very difficult, for several scenes were enacted at the bot 
tom of the Rhine, and Wagner had taken for his heroes all 
sorts of monsters—giants, dwarfs, &c. Added to that, the 
poem contained an immoral passage, that in which a 
woman gave her lover arms to use against her husband 


; 


and herself to him, whereupon the curtain dropped, most 


appropriately Schopenhauer finished with the remark 
that it was not the function of poetry to moralize, but that 
it certainly had no right to be immoral 


What would he have said to “ Parsifal’’? 


BURMEISTER. 


EFERENCE is made in another column to the 
pronounced success of Richard Burmeister, 

the piano virtuoso, at the Maine Festival, of which 
he proved a great attraction. Burmeister is not 
only one of our foremost pianists, but he is a pro 
found musical scholar, a composer of unusual merit 
and an authority in the art, and his playing is neces 
sarily always replete with interest. It is a direct 
benefit to any community to have a Burmeister ac 
tive in it, and New York is lucky in possessing an 
artist of such sterling qualities. His success in 
Maine adds one more to the many previous artistic 
triumphs of his career. It is also a matter of con 
gratulations that he had an Everett grand piano at 
his command, as that instrument is endowed with 
the very qualities necessary to a virtuoso in such 


exacting work as Burmeister performed 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING, 


HE Evening Journal of Saturday printed the fol 
lowing: 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 14—Because he married the di 
vorced wife of William Weigley, Henry Gordon Thunder 
prominent in local musical and social circles, has been de 
posed from his position as organist in the St. James 
Roman Catholic Church, Thirty-eighth and Chestnut 
streets, by the pastor ol that church 

Father Burke, who is connected with the parish, said to 


day 

“Mr. Thunder is a fine musician, but he outraged the 
laws of God and man in marrying a divorced woman, and 
he was therefore deposed. The woman he married is over 


twenty years his senior. I understand he married her las 
July in London. It is a pity that he should have taken 
such a step. We, as a church, could, of course, not coun 
tenance such a proceeding, and so he was deposed.” 

Mrs. Henry Gordon Thunder is the daughter of the late 
Col. John W. Forney, one of the best known newspaper 
men of his time. As Mary Forney she was acknowledged 


as one of Philadelphia’s most attractive belles. She ob 


} 


livorce about three years ago from her husband 


tained a di 


Apart from the ungallant tone of the clergyman’s 
remarks, does not the whole affair savor of comic 
opera? Here is an estimable young man and mu 
sician, an ardent worker for the cause of art, who 
marries to suit himself. Straightway the slanderous 
tongues begin their deadly work, and because of 
parochial pressure the priest is forced to discharge 
an excellent organist. Mr. Thunder's father was 
for years a well-known musician in Philadelphia, 
and the son has reverently followed in his footsteps 
It is comic opera if it did-not have the bigoted and 
tragic ring of the Dark Ages. Mr. Thunder and 
his bride may congratulate themselves that they 
live at the close of the nineteenth and not the four 
teenth century. The stake and its faggots would 
have then greeted them. We understand that so 
cial pressure was brought to bear on Father Burk« 
It looks as if the divorce question is beginning to 
assume serious possibilities. What the effect will 
be on Mr. Thunder in a religious sense we do not 
know. He has hitherto been a practical Roman 
Catholic. Professionally this churchly intolerance 
will only win for him friends and sympathy 

Query: Does the playing of an organist who 


marries a divorced woman deteriorate or improve: 
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MUSIC JOURNALS, 


HE music papers of Europe have no circulation 
because the owners or publishers do not print 
copies enough to go around. In this country, when 
a paper has no circulation, it is due to the fact that 
people do not care to read it, but in Europe nobody 
reads the European music papers because the pub- 
lishers do not print sufficient copies to circulate. 

The chief reason for this is that, with a few ex- 
ceptions, the European music papers are owned by 
publishers of sheet music, and they issue the small 
papers or advertising circulars to advertise their 
own sheet music publications. As they do not send 
the papers to the general musical public, but chiefly 
to their own agents selling their sheet music, no 
one but these agents and their intimate friends see 
the music papers. Such concomitants as book- 
keepers, circulating departments, branch offices, 
staff of editors, reporters and correspondents or 
news-stand sale developers do not exist with any 
European music paper, and as there is no possible 
means to discover a paper which does not print edi- 
tions people are not tempted to inquire for these 
papers. 

In Italy the publisher Ricordi prints his music 
paper, the Gazetta Musicale, to advertise among his 
agents the Ricordi publications. There are no 200 
paid subscribers in Italy outside of his agents or 
his immediate entourage to that paper. As the 
paper is mailed free, there is no possibility ever to 
circulate it. Thousands of thusicians all over Eu- 
rope have never seen a copy of the paper. 

In France the same thing prevails with Le 
Menestrel, owned by the publisher Hengel; it is 
also a paper that has no subscribers of any con- 
sequence and no circulation. Were it not for the 
other papers reprinting some of its Parisian local 
items once in a while no one outside of Paris would 
In Paris it has none, for 
An inde- 


know of its existence. 
Paris will never sustain a music paper. 
pendent music paper is published in Paris and is 
called Le Monde Musicale. Its editor is a talented 
young man, the son of the founder, M. Mangeot. 
Its circulation cannot be large, because Paris does 
not desire a music paper; France outside of Paris 
certainly wants none. The daily Paris papers have 
no definite music departments and most of them 
do not publish music criticism. If an artist de- 
sires criticisms in the Paris daily papers he or she 
must attend to the matter personally or through 
an agent in a businesslike manner; otherwise the 
incident will not be noticed. 

With the exception of one or two small sheets 
Germany has three or four music papers published 
by sheet music houses as their advertising circulars 
and mailed as circulars in Europe are mailed, in 
very small quantities. The fact that postage must 
be paid deters publishers from sending out any 
editions. They put the papers into the sheet music 
bundles sent to their agents by parcel post—in 
other words, freight. There is no second-class mail 
matter, and even if there were it is doubtful if the 
European governments would permit these busi- 
ness circulars, published under the guise of music 
journals, to go out as second-class mail matter. 
Therefore, as the postage must be paid no postage 
is paid, and the papers do not circulate, and there- 
fore, as we said in the beginning, they do not print 
enough to go around. 

In England a similar condition prevails. Those 
music journals published by sheet music houses are 
not circulated except as advertising circulars, and 
those published independently are so small and so 
poor that no organization exists for either printing 
or circulating them in quantities. Some of the Lon- 
don music papers are circulated monthly by some 
college or music school for advertising purposes, 
and virtually belong to the colleges, although they 
call themselves independent. As an illustration of 
the insignificance of the whole scheme we may say 
that the editor of the London Musical Times gets the 











munificent salary of $42 a month—not pounds, but 
dollars; that is £100 a year. The only paper that is 
absolutely independent in the whole English list is 
the London Musical Courier. Its weekly edition is 
larger than that of all other English music papers 
combined—counting editions. 

In the line of music journalism Europe has no 
such institution as this New York paper was as far 
back as ten years ago. The amount of white paper 
used by us here in one edition costs more than all 
the white paper used by all the European music pa- 
pers in one year. The cost of our office rents are 
greater than the total rents of the whole European 
music press, one music paper in Europe being edited 
in the editor’s bedroom, which was the official 
sanctum in which the European music editor re- 
ceived the editor of this paper, and for this reason 
the name cannot be stated. 

Why this great and visible poverty in the line of 
music journalism in Europe? It is answered by the 
statement that there are more copies of the New 
York Musicat Courier circulated and read in 
Europe than of all the European music papers. Not 
that this paper has driven any from the field— 
there never were any in the field—but because the 
European music press has never reached the 
dignity of the newspaper business. 

The people in Europe will read music papers— 
they read this paper in large quantities—but they 
will not read the small sheets published in Europe, 
and as they refuse to notice them there are none, 
for, from our American point of view, such publi- 
cations are not newspapers or journals. It is a 
pitiful spectacle, this exhibition of music journalism 
in Europe. There is no hope of a revival until an 
independent paper, free from the influence of special 
institutions, places itself on the basis of modern 
newspaper principles and gives its readers the news. 
To do this means capital and the ability to lose 
thousands before expecting returns. There is no 
one in prospect who will do this on the Continent. 





HOW IT OPERATES. 
EY HE Springfield Republican, in a recent extensive 


comment on the musical conditions of that 
community, with special reference to the festivals 
annually proceeding there, says: 

One influence that hurts the support of local music, and 
is likely to increase, is the practice of going to New York 
and Boston for the theatre and grand opera. Such a trip 
consumes a good deal of time and money, and perhaps 
spoils the flavor of home attractions. One who has $25 to 
spend and a little leisure can hardly be blamed for prefer- 
ring to visit New York and hear “Tristan” or “The Hugue- 
nots,” and yet—what a wonderful lift to local music a few 
$25 subscriptions would give. The great Metropolitan 
opera octopus not merely strangles other musical enter- 
prises in New York, but reaches its tentacles far into the 
country towns. A remote Western city, far from any 
capital, is really more favorably situated so far as musical 
opportunities go, because the well to do have not the same 
temptation to expensive excursions. Worcester perhaps 
suffers more than Springfield, being so near to Boston that 
many can go in for the symphony concerts as well as for 
the opera. There is no remedy apparent, but every loyal 
citizen ought to consider the interests of his town in choos- 
ing his pleasures. 

Not only are outside people brought here to sup- 
port the foreign opera speculation, but that scheme 
invades the distant cities, destroying the oppor- 
tunities for local musical development. The World 
of last Thursday reports the following in reference 
to Springfield: 

Maurice Grau, of the Italian Grand Opera Company, took 
his high priced song birds to Springfield, Mass., Wednes- 
day night last to give and entertain the good people of 
Springfield with a performance of “The Barber of Seville,” 
with Madame Sembrich as Rosina and Madame Bauer- 
meister as Bertha. It isn’t often that grand opera of a 
Metropolitan Opera House calibre is furnished to Spring- 
field in transit, and it was expected that the aid of the fire 
department would be needed to keep the aisles clear. 

It happened, however, that the son of the richest family 
in the town was on that evening to marry the daughter 
of the most prominent family in the county. 

About a week ago it dawned upon the theatre people that 


something was wrong. The gallery seats and the back rows 
at moderate prices sold like hot cakes, but the $5 stalls and 
the boxes were a drug on the market. Then the business 
manager discovered the reason. It was a big society wed- 
ding. He telegraphed to Frank W. Sanger, at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, “Better postpone opera date. Big 
wedding in competition.” 

Promptly Mr. Sanger telegraphed back: 

“Grau company never postponed anything. 
ding postponed.” 

The wedding, however, would not be postponed. 

Every man and woman in Springfield who might be ex- 
pected to have the price of a $5 opera seat had sent an ac- 
ceptance of an invitation to the ceremony. The increasing 
advertising which the theatre undertook did not strengthen 
No one in town talked opera. The wed- 


Have wed- 


the advance sale. 
ding was on everyone’s tongue. 

The performance was given on schedule time, and the 
audience was one the song birds will never forget. The 
galleries bulged with people. Every seat in the balconies 
which went at moderate prices had an occupant. But down 
on the ground floor, where the people who are supposed to 
carry the burden of grand opera salaries usually sit, there 
was an aching and eloquent void. 

Four blocks away, in one of the handsomest homes in 
Springfield, the bon ton of the town were assembled, un- 
mindful that the song birds were in town or that “The Bar 
ber of Seville” ever existed. 

Subsequently at Albany the houses were crowded, 
but the spectacle is inartistic and is merely a ques- 
tion of foisting a few thoroughly advertised in- 
dividuals upon the public. It is not opera in any 
sense. It is not opera here in New York. How can 
it be operated in New Haven, Springfield or Albany? 
And yet it is just sufficient to kill the local musical 
effort. It is a system of strangulation, destroying 
the native musical essence. Too bad, but there 
seems to be no cure. 


NEW THEATRE IN MUNICH. 


OR some time past reports have been current 
respecting the establishment of a new theatre 

in Munich. Although the origin of these reports 
was mysterious, they have not been denied by In- 
A late correspondent from the 


“The parties in interest 


tendant Possart. 
Bavarian capital writes: 
sought to preserve absolute silence, but I am in a 
position to say that negotiations are on foot to 
found such a theatre and to carry out a plan which 
King Ludwig had cherished. His to 
establish on the right bank of the Isar a Wagner 
theatre, to be built after plans by Semper. This 
Intendant Possart will 


idea was 


theatre will now be erected. 


of Wagner’s works 


months with 


arrange performances and 
classical drama in the the 
ensemble of the Court Theatre and other artists.” 
This step marks decisively the emancipation of the 
Munich Court Theatre management from the in- 
fluence of Cosima Wagner. 

The step which has been talked of for years seems 
to have been definitely resolved on after the Bay- 


summer 


reuth performances of this year. 


Jean pve Reszke Senps A CHALLENGE TO Baron WuHo 
InsuLts Him 
Press Publishing New York 
World.) 


(Spec.al Cable Despatch to The World.) 


(Copyright, 1899, by the Company, 


going the 
It seems when Jean de 


Paris, October 14.—A curious anecdote is 
rounds of the clubs and salons. 
Reszké was last in Paris he was invited to a dinner at the 
Baron Rothschild’s. 

During the reception which followed the tenor was re- 
quested to sing, and willingly did so several times. 

At the conclusion of the last piece the baron stalked from 
among a group, and, handing De Reszké a blank check, said 
loudly before the assembled guests: 

“We are all delighted, Monsieur. I don’t know what your 
prices are, but you may write your own figure upon this 
check.” 

M. de Reszké, blanching with anger, tore the paper into 
fragments and answered: 

“TI came here as your guest, sir, and sang because some 
ladies requested it and it pleased me. You shall hear of 
this further.” 

Then he bowed around the room and departed. 
the tenor sent seconds to the baron, who explained that he 
knew it was customary for the De Reszkés to sing at pri- 
vate functions for money and believed M. Jean’s attitude 
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was a pose. He was convinced that the singer would have 
accepted the check if it had not been offered publicly. 

He purposely so offered it, because during the evening 
the singer appeared to forget his place. For these reasons 
Baron Rothschild declined to corsider the challenge. 
iy this country Jean de Reszké does not sing at 

private functions, but his identification as the 
representative of the foreign singers who get the 
overpaid and fearful salaries (out of all proportion 
to what is paid to them in Europe) is so thorough 
through the exposes printed for years past by this 
paper that the impression justly obtains that De 
Reszké sings for money, and that the art pre- 
tensions are merely utilized to bamboozle America 
year after year to drive the prices higher and higher. 
They were driven to such an extent a few years ago 
that Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau were bankrupted, 
just as foreign opera managers had been before 
them, because they suffered from the same disease— 
still prevailing—the high salaries paid to foreign 
singers so as to foist them upon us as stars, with 
the accompanying sacrifice of ensemble and artistic 
production. 

What excuse is there for paying the transporta- 
tion of Alvarez and his family—altogether four per- 
sons—and giving him 8,000 francs a night when he 
sings? ‘He does not get that sum in a month in 
Europe. Why pay the man 8,000 francs, $1,600, in 
America when he gets about that much in francs 
for two performances in Paris; that is, about $8o, 
or 400 or 500 francs a performance on the Conti- 
nent? Is it not infamous that such methods should 
be permitted as regular practices here and our own 
resident musicians left without resources, without 
hopes, without a future? 

That commercial theory has permeated the Euro- 
pean mind in conjunction with the opera singer who 


comes to America regularly. The baron did not 
know that Jean de Reszké’s checks are always filled 
out here in accordance with agreement. Last 


season he received 12,500 francs for a performance 
—about as much as he could get in three months on 
the Continent, where his income would be about 
50,000 francs a year. Here it has been a million 
francs a year, but it has helped to kill good music 
season upon season, and has cultivated the false 
theory that opera is the star system. Jean de Reszké 
personally is merely the symbol, but being the 
symbol he must suffer particularly, as he is a mag- 
nificent beneficiary, and actually gets the filled 
check here, taking it home to enjoy himself. Why 
should he not? But he must not fight. We need 
him here to reduce the surplus. 


HIS was in the Sun last Sunday: 

ALBANY, Oct. 14.—The Metropolitan Opera Club, 
of New York city, formed for the cultivation of vocal and 
instrumental music, the encouragement and support of 
operatic and musicai performances and the promotion of 
social intercourse among its members, was incorporated 
to-day with the Secretary of State. The directors are Er 
nest F. Ayrault, John D. Crimmins, Jr., Clyde Fitch, 
Charlies F. Matthews and Preble Tucker, of New York city. 

Organized to have a good time at and after the 
opera is the true pretext for the existence of this 
exotic body. However, it is an age of corpora- 
tions, and this social operatic trust does not propose 
to be in the rear. Good luck and plenty of starch 
to your dress shirts, say we! What would Mr. 
Grau do without the club? It applauds his poorest 
as well as his high priced singers and is the only 
admirer of his spare-legged ballet. Some day, in a 
moment of inspiration, Clyde Fitch may dramatize 
beth the club and Mr. Grau. 


Not long ago Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, the soprano, 
gave a “veranda musicale” at her home in Oceanic, N. J. 
She was assisted by Le Grande Howland, who sang 
French songs; by Miss Jerome Bernheimer and Kate 
Stella Burr. Mrs. Northrop is preparing for a busy sea- 


son, having been booked for a number of engagements by 
Manager Charles L, Young. 








THE MAZURKAS. 


" OQUETRIES, vanities, fantasies, inclina- 

tions, elegies, vague emotions, passions, 
conquests, struggles upon which the safety or favors 
of others depend, all, all meet in this dance.” 

Thus Liszt. De Lenz quotes him further: “Of 
the Mazurkas, one must harness a new pianist of the 
first rank to each of them.” Yet Liszt told Niecks 
he did not care much for Chopin’s Mazurkas. “One 
often meets in them with bars which might just as 
well be in another place. But as Chopin puts them 
perhaps nobody could have put them.” Liszt, 
despite his rhapsodical praise of his friend, is not 
always to be relied upon. Capricious as Chopin, he 
had his days when he disliked not only the Ma- 
zurkas, but all music. He confessed to Niecks 
when he played a half hour for amusement it was 
Chopin he took up. 

There is no more brilliant chapter than the Hun- 
garian’s on the dancing of the Mazurka by the 
Poles. It is a companion to his equally as sensa- 
tional description of the Polonaise. He gives a 
wild, whirling, highly-colored narrative of the 
Mazurka, which has for a coda extravagant praise 
of the beauty and fascination of Polish women. 
“Angel through love, demon through fantasy,” as 
Balzac called her. In no one of the piano rhap 
sodies are there such striking passages to be met 
as in Liszt’s overwrought, cadenced prose, prose 
modeled after Chateaubriand. Niema iak Polk 
“nothing equals the Polish women” and _ their 
“divine coquetries”; the Mazurka is their dance 
it is the feminine complement to the heroic and 
masculine Polonaise. 

An English writer describes the dancing of the 
Mazurka in Russia: 

“In the salons of St. Petersburg, for instance, the 
guests actually dance; they do not merely shamble 
to and fro in a crowd, crumpling their clothes and 
ruffling their tempers, and call it a set of quadrilles. 
They have ample space for the sweeping movements 
and complicated figures of all the orthodox ball 
dances, and are generally gifted with sufficient 
plastic grace to carry them out in style. They care- 
fully cultivate dances calling for a kind of grace which 
is almost beyond the reach of art. The Mazurka is 
one of the finest of these, and it is quite a favorite at 
balls on the banks of the Neva. It needs a good 
deal of room, one or more spurred officers, and 
grace, grace and grace. The dash with which the 
partners rush forward, the clinking and clattering of 
spurs as heel clashes with heel in mid air, punctu- 
ating the staccato of the music, the loud thud of 
boots striking the ground, followed by their sibilant 
slide along the polished floor, then the swift springs 
and sudden bounds, the whirling gyrations and 
dizzy evolutions, the graceful genuflections and 
quick embraces, and all the other intricate and mad- 
dening movements to the accompaniment of one of 
Glinka’s or Tschaikowsky’s masterpieces, awaken 
and mobilize all the antique heroism, medizval 
chivalry and wild romance that lie dormant in the 
depths of men’s being. There is more genuine 
pleasure in being the spectator of a soul thrilling 
dance like that than in taking an active part in the 
lifeless make-believes performed at society balls in 
many of the more Western countries of Europe.” 

Absolutely Slavonic, although a local dance of 
the province of Mazovia, the Mazurek or Mazurka, 
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is written in three-four time, with the usual dis 
placed accent in music of Eastern origin. Brod 
zinski is quoted as saying that in its primitive form 
the Mazarek is only a kind of Krakowiak, “less live 
ly, less sautellant.” At its best it is a dancing anec- 
dote, a story told in a charming variety of steps and 
gestures. It is intoxicating, rude, humorous, poetic, 
above all melancholy. When he is happiest he sings 
his saddest, does the Pole. Hence his predilection 
for minor modes. The Mazurka is in three-four or 
three-eight time. Sometimes the accent is dotted, 
but this is by no means absolete. Here is the rhythm 
more frequently encountered, although Chopin era 


ploys variants and modifications. The first part of 
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the bar has usually the quicker notes. The scale is a 
mixture of major and minor—melodies are encoun 
tered that grew out of a scale shorn of a degree 
Occasionally the augmernted second—the Hun 
garian—is encountered, and skips of a third are of 
frequent occurrence. This, with progressions of 
augmented fourths and major sevenths, gives to the 
Mazurkas of Chopin an exotic character. apart from 
their novel and original content. As was the case 
with the Polonaise, Chopin took the framework of 
the national dance, developed it, enlarged it and 
hung upon it his choicest melodies, his most piquant 
harmonies. He breaks and varies the conventional 
ized rhythm in a half hundred ways, lifting it to th 
plane of a poem instead of the heavy hoofed peasant 
dance it originally was. But in this idealization he 
never robbed it altogether of the flavor of the soil 
It is, in all its wayward disguises, the Polish Ma- 

' 


iO 


zurka, which, with the Polonaise, is, according 
Rubinstein, the only “Polish-reflective’”’ music he 
has made, although “in all of his compositions we 
hear him relate rejoicingly of Poland’s vanished 
greatness, singing, mourning, weeping over Po- 
land’s later downfall and all that, in the most beau- 
tiful, the most musical, way 

Besides the “hard, inartistic modulations, the 
startling progressions and abrupt changes of mood,” 
that jarred on the old-fashioned Moscheles, and 
dipped in vitriol the pen of Rellstab, there is in the 
Mazurkas the greatest stumbling block of all, the 
much exploited rubato. Berlioz swore that Chopin 
could not play in time—which was not true—and 
later we shall see that Meyerbeer thought the same. 
What to the sensitive critic was a charming waver 
ing and swaying in the measure—*Chopin leans 
about freely within his bars,” wrote an English 
critic—was for the classicists rank departure from 
the time beat. According to Liszt, the rubato is “a 
wind plays in the leaves, Life unfolds and develops 
beneath them, but the tree remains the same—that 
is the Chopin rubato.”” Elsewhere, “a tempo agitated, 
broken, interrupted, a movement flexible, yet at the 
same time abrupt and languishing, and vacillating 
as the fluctuating breath by which it is agitated.” 
Chopin was more commonplace in his definition: 
“Supposing,” he explained, “that a piece lasts a 
given number of minutes; it may take just so long 
to perform the whole, but in detail deviations may 
differ.” 

The tempo rubato is probably as old as music it 
self. It is in Bach, it was employed by the old 
Italian singers. Mikuli says that no matter how 
free Chopin was in his treatment by the right hand 
of a melody or an arabesque, the left kept strict 
time. It was Mozart, not Chopin, who first said 
“Let your left hand be your conductor and always 
keep time.”” Hallé, the pianist, asserted he once 
proved to Chopin that the latter was playing four- 
four instead of three-four measure in a mazurka. 
Chopin laughingly admitted it was a national trait 
Hallé was bewildered when he first heard Chopin 
play, for he did not believe such music could be 
represented by musical signs. Still he holds 


that Chopin’s style has been wofully exaggerated 
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by his pupils and imitators. If a Beethoven sym- 
phony or a Bach fugue is played with metro- 
nomical rigidity it loses its quintessential flavor; is 
it then not time the ridiculous falsehoods about the 
Naturally abhorring 


anything that would do violence to the structural 


Chopin rubato be exposed? 


part of his compositions, Chopin was a very mar- 
tinet with his pupils if too much license of tempo 
was taken. His music needs the greatest lucidity 
in presentation, and naturally—as does all great 
music—a certain elasticity of phrasing. Rhythms 
need not be distorted, nor need there be absurd and 
and explosive dynamics. 
is Chopin butchered. He 
and a man whose taste was 


vulgar haltings, silly 

Chopin sentimentalized 
loathed false sentiment, 
formed on Bach and Mozart, who was nurtured by 
the music of these two giants, could never indulge 
in exaggerated, jerky tempi, in meaningless expres- 
sion. Come, let us be done with this fetish of stolen 
time, of the wonderful and so seldom comprehended 
If you wish to play Chopin, play him in 
curves; let there be no angularities of surface, of 
measure, but in the name of the Beautiful do not 
deliver his exquisitely balanced phrases with the 
jolting, balky eloquence of a café chantant singer. 
The very balance and symmetry of the Chopin 
phraseology are internal and outward evidences 
that it must be delivered in a flowing, waving man- 
ner, never square or hard, yet with every accent 


rubato! 


showing like the supple muscles of an athlete be- 
neath his velvet-like skin. Without the skeleton a 
musical composition is flaccid, shapeless, weak and 
without character. 
mic sense that to us, fed upon the few simple forms 
The Chopin 


Chopin’s music needs a rhyth- 


of the West, seems almost abnormal. 
rubato is rhythm liberated from its scholastic bonds, 
but it does not mean anarchy, disorder. What 
makes this popular misconception all the more 
singular is the freedom with which the classics are 
being interpreted. A Beethoven, and even a Mo- 
zart symphony, no longer means a rigorous execu- 
tion, in which the measure is ruthlessly hammered 
out by the conductor, but the melodic curve is fol- 
lowed and the tempo fluctuates. Why then is Cho- 
pin singled out as the evil and solitary representa- 
tive of a vicious time-beat? Play him as you play 
Mendelssohn and your Chopin has evaporated. 
Again play him lawlessly, with his accentual life 
topsy-turvied, and he is no longer Chopin—his 
caricature only. Pianists of Slavic descent alone 
understand the secret of the tempo rubato. 

“I have read in a recently started German peri- 
odical that to make the performance of Chopin’s 
works pleasing it is sufficient to play them with less 
precision of rhythm than the music of other com- 
posers. I, on the contrary, do not know a single 
phrase of Chopin’s works—including even the freest 
among them—in which the balloon of inspiration, 
as it moves through the air, is not checked by an 
anchor of rhythm and symmetry. Such passages as 
occur in the F minor Ballade, the B flat minor 
Scherzo—the middle part—the F minor Prelude, 
and even the A flat Impromptu, are not devoid of 
rhythm. The most crooked recitative of the F minor 
Concerto, as can be easily proved, has a funda- 
mental rhythm not at all fantastic, and which can- 
not be dispensed with when playing with orchestra. 

* * Chopin never overdoes fantasy, and is al- 
ways restrained by a pronounced esthetical instinct. 
* Everywhere the simplicity of his poetical 
inspiration and his sobriety saves us from extrava- 
gance and false pathos.” 

Klecezyski has this in his second volume, and had 
the invaluable prompting of Chopin’s pupil, the 
Princess Marceline Czartoryska. 


Niecks quotes Mme. Friedrike Streicher, née 
Miller, a pupil, who wrote of her master: “He re- 
quired adherence to the strictest rhythm, hated all 
lingering and lagging, misplaced rubatos, as well as 
exaggerated ritardandos. ‘Je vous prie de vous 
asseoir,’ he said, on such an occasion, with gentle 
mockery. And it is just in this respect that people 
make such terrible mistakes in the execution of his 
works.” 

And now to the Mazurkas, which De Lenz said 
were Heinrich Heine’s songs on the piano. ‘“Cho- 
pin was a phoenix of intimacy with the piano. In 
his nocturnes and mazurkas he is unrivaled, down- 
right fabulous.” 

No compositions are so Chopinish as the Ma- 


zurkas. Ironical, sad, sweet, joyous, morbid, sour, 

















CHOPIN IN 1833. 
Died October 17, 1849. 


sane and dreamy they illustrate what was said of 
their composer—‘‘his heart is sad, his mind is gay.” 
That subtle quality, for an Occidental, enigmatic, 
which the Poles call Zal, is in some of them; in 
others the fun is almost rough and roaring. Zal—a 
poisonous word—is a baleful compound of pain, 
It is a Polish quality 

Oppressed nations 


sadness, secret rancor, revolt. 

and it is in the Celtic peoples. 
with a tendency to mad lyrism develop this mental 
secretion of the spleen. Liszt writes that “the Zal 
colors with a reflection now argent, now ardent the 
whole of Chopin’s works.” This sorrow is the very 
soil of Chopin’s nature. 
questioned by Comtesse d’Agoult, the mother of 
Liszt further explains that the 


He so confessed when 
Liszt’s children. 
strange word includes in its meanings—for it seems 
packed with them—‘all the tenderness, all the hu- 
mility of a regret borne with resignation and with- 
out a murmur;” it also signifies “excitement, agita- 
tion, rancor, revolt full of reproach, premeditated 
vengeance, menace never ceasing to threaten if re- 
taliation should ever become possible, feeding itself 
meanwhile with a bitter if sterile hatred.” 

Sterile indeed must be such a consuming pas- 
sion. Even where his patriotism became a lyric 
cry, this Zal taints the source of Chopin's joy. It 
made him irascible, and with his powers of repres- 
sion, this smouldering, smothered rage must have 
well-nigh suffocated him. It was in the end harm- 
ful alike to his person and to his art. As in certain 


phases of disease it heightened the beauty of his 
later work, unhealthy, feverish, yet beauty without 
doubt. 
tion, so the spiritual ferment called Zal gave to 
It is in the B 


As the pearl is said to be a morbid secre- 


Chopin’s music its morbid beauty. 


minor Scherzo but not in the A flat Ballade, The 
F minor Ballade overflows with it, and so does the 
F sharp minor Polonaise, but not the first Im- 


promptu. Its dark introspection colors many of 
the preludes and mazurkas, and in the C 


truly fleurs 


sharp 
minor Scherzo it is in acrid flowering 
du mal. Heine and Baudelaire, two poets far re- 
moved from the Slavic, show traces of the terrible 
drowsy Zal in their poetry. It is the collective sor- 
row and tribal wrath of a down-trodden nation, and 


As 


concise, even as curt as the Preludes, they are for 


the mazurkas for that reason have ethnic value. 
the most part highly polished. They are dancing 
Preludes, and often tiny single poems of great 
poetic intensity and passionate plaint. 

Chopin published during his lifetime forty-one 
Mazurkas in eleven cahicrs of three, four and five 
numbers. Op. 6, four Mazurkas, and op. 7, five 
Mazurkas, published December, 1832. 
dedicated to Comtesse Pauline Plater; op. 7 to Mr. 
Johns. Mazurkas, May 4, dedi 
cated to Madame Lina Freppa; op. 24, four Ma- 
zurkas, November, 1835, dedicated to Comte de 


( Ip. 6 is 


csp.) 47, four 


op. 30, four Mazurkas, December, 1837, 
33, four 
Mazurkas, October, 1838, dedicated to Comtesse 
Mostowska; op. 41, Mazurkas, December, 
1840, dedicated to E. Witwicki; op. 50, three Ma- 
zurkas, November, 1841, dedicated to Léon Szmit- 
kowski; op. three Mazurkas, 1844, 
dedicated to Mlle. C. Maberly; op three Ma- 
zurkas, April, 1846, no dedication, and op. 63, three 
Mazurkas, September, 1847, dedicated to Comtesse 


Pearthuis; 
dedicated to Princesse Czartoryska; op 


four 


56, \ugust, 


59, 


Cznowska. 

Besides there are op. 67 and 68 published by 
Fontana after Chopin’s death, consisting of eight 
Mazurkas, and there are a miscellaneous number, 
two in A minor, both in the Kullak, Klindworth 
and Mikuli editions, one in f 
be written by Charles Mayer 
and four others, in G, B flat, D and C major. 
makes in all fifty-six to be grouped and analyzed. 
Niecks thinks there is a well-defined difference be- 
tween the Mazurkas as far as op. 41 and those that 


sharp major, said to 
Klindworth’s- 
This 


in 


In the latter he misses the “savage beau- 


\s Chopin gripped the 


follow. 
and spontaneity. 
as he felt more, 
his Mazurkas grew broader, revealed more 
im- 


ties” 


form, suffered more and knew 


more, 
Weltschmerz, 
personal, but seldom lost the racial “snap” and hue. 


became elaborate and at times 
They are sonnets in their well-rounded mécanisme, 
and, as Schumann says, something new is to be 
A few are blithe and jocund toward 


In the larger 


found in each. 
the last, but they are the exception 
ones the universal quality is felt, but to the detri- 
ment of the intimate, Polish characteristics. These 
Mazurkas are just what they are called, only some 
dance with the heart, some with the heels. Compris- 
ing a large and original portion of Chopin’s com- 
positions, they are the least known. Perhaps when 
they wander from the map of Poland they lose some 
of their native fragrance. Like hardy, simple wild 
flowers, they are mostly for the open air, the only 
open air music Chopin ever made. But even in the 
open, beneath the moon, the note of self-torture, of 
sophisticated sadness is not absent. Do not accuse 
Chopin of this, it is the sign-manual of his race. 


The Poles reap in song what they sow in sorrow. 


(To be continued.) 
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Warren Davenport on Vocal Criticism. 


Boston, October 9, 1899. 

HE interesting article upon the “Tannhauser”’ produc- 

tion at the Paris Grand Opéra by Mr. Blumenberg in 

Tue Musicat Courter of September 20 has an added value 

because of its discrimination as regards the vocal efforts 
presented. 

How seldom one observes, even in the contributions of the 
most noted critics, an intelligent estimate of vocal per- 
formances. 

The most glaring defects and the most distressing results 
are passed over by these estimable reviewers, or else are 
charged off to indisposition upon the part of the performer, 
or accounted for in some other equally absurd manner, and 
the singer praised when censure only should be accorded. 

That there is a needed reformation in the matter of vocal 
art cannot be denied. 

Neither can the difficulty be remedied until the public has 
been educated to a point of more intelligent judgment than 
it now possesses 

When this is accomplished it will draw the line on the 
incompetency that stalks in high places, where professional 
effrontery too often supplants intelligence and true artistic 
ability 

The most direct°means whereby the so-called intelligent 
musical public can be brought to this discriminating point 
exists in an accurate, truthful criticism of the efforts of 
public performers and an exposition thereby of their corrupt 
processes in the reviews of the public press 

Alas! where can these be found? Certainly not in the 
writings of the critics of the day, however famous in their 
profession in every other department of musical art 

One looks almost in vain in the public prints throughout 
the world for an analytical consideration of a singer’s ef 
forts 

There is nothing hardly that is advanced by the critics 
that is of value to the art or that will impart information 
to the serious student in vocal culture 

The time is ripe, however, when ignorance of techincal 
value should be supplanted by intelligent consideration cor 
cerning the efforts of those whose public performances pass 
current for exemplifications of pure vocal art 

The first to be tried in the crucible of intelligent criticism 
should be those standing highest in their profession, through 
f the noble 


whose influence, as models, the degradation 
art of singing, to a great degree, has been accomplished 

It is consequently with gratification that one observes the 
vigorous arraignment of the efforts of Alvarez, the famous 
tenor of the Paris Grand Opéra, by Mr. Blumenberg in the 
article in question 

When Alvarez was in this country last season he sang 
abominably bad at times, but nevertheless was accorded 
nothing but praise from the noted critics in nearly every 
instance 

My estimate of Alvarez as a vocalist so widely differs 
from all the criticisms that have come to my attention, and 
Blumen 


so exactly agrees with the estimate given by Mr 
berg in his Paris article, I desire to quote from my criti 
cism of Alvarez’s singing on the occasion of his American 


3 Theatre in Gounod’s 


début at the Boston Romeo and 
Juliet” on the evening of February 7 last 


‘Alvarez has a fine voice, of robust proportions, but his 
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schooling has been such that he does not employ his powers 
to the best advantage. 

“He sang in his throat and in his nose and with the most 
distressing lapses as regards correct intonation 

“His tone production, alas! is so falsely pursued that 
to the critical listener the turning a deaf ear was the only 
means that permitted an enjoyment of his incomparable 
dramatic effort. 

“This discrepancy was not the result of his recent voyag: 
across the ocean, but because of a false method of voice 
production 

“Only at times, under an unconscious impulse, did he ac 
complish a delineation of his real vocal powers 

“Are there no teachers abroad who can train such a splen 
did organ and so eminent a mental capacity so that normal 
action of the singing voice can be assured as a handmaiden 
with the dramatic power of so exceptional an artist?” 

This is but one instance among a multiplicity of singers 
showing the degeneracy of the vocal art 

WarkEN DAVENPORT 


Martha Wettenge!. 

Another of Professor Scherhey’s talented assistants and 
also graduates, Miss Martha Wettengel, will give her first 
public concert on October 29, in the afternoon, at Carnegi 
Chamber Music Hall 


vathetic alto, has been heard time and again at concerts 
g 


This promising artist, with her sym 


recitals, &« with the greatest success, and has 
} 


also booked a number of engagements, and has been very 


, and always 


fortunate in procuring a very fine church position his 
young lady will be kindly assisted by the eminent pianist 


also composer, Bruno Oscar Klein. Miss Emma Pilat, the 


well-known violinist, who has been so successful, wi 
assist A notable concert may be expected 
The Broad Street Conservatory of Music. 

rhe fall term of the Broad Street Conservatory of Mu 
c, 1331 South Broad street, Philadelphia, began October 9 
T} s one ot r dest s 018 im ( Philad« pl 
now being in its fifteenth year. From the beginning of 
care ip to the present date it has been the aim of 
able director to have 1 e bu 1e bes und Ss preset 


flourishing condition is the strongest proof of the wisd 
of this policy 
The curriculum includes not only vocal 


music, but extends over solfeggio, musical | 

mony, counterpoint, compositior1 analys & and 

slete pupils’ symphony orchestr de up of ti 

I t pu] ympnhon) rchestra ip the i 

pupils, thus enabling them to secure a training w 

tuition, which, in most cases, is extremely difficult to a 

quire, and yet which is expected of a cultured $ 1 
During the summer months the already large and 

modious building has been altered and put in thorough re 

pair for the accommodation and convenience of the pupil 

whose advance registration shows a marked increase over 


the preceding years 

is the director, and wit! 
such names as Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Do 
Joseph Kearney, Adam Jakob, Frederick Leon 


Moultor The new il 1 catal 


Gilbert R. Combs h him are as 


Shradieck 
ustrated cataiogut 


ard and Henry T 
is most effective 


MR. VICTOR THRANE 


HAS THE HONOR 
TO ANNOUNCE 


ENGAGED AS SOLOIST 
BY THE 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
CHICAGO “s “s 
PITTSBURG «+ “ 
CINCINNATE + + 
ST. LOUIS « “ 


J. V. GOTTSCHALK, Representative. 


OQ” »f the greatest pian: 
imir de Pachmann, was 


tinguished men as Liszt, Tausig, Henselt, Rubinstein or 
Von Bulow Ihe reason is patent; he is as great, and, in 
several instances, better than any of the names mentioned, 


his technic being rivalled by 
nically, De Pachmann has no superior to-day, for, while he 


lacks the muscularit 
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almost miraculous. He plays with the keyboard, perform 
ing wonders w a nonchalance that is almost inhuman 
But to offset his phenomenal digital dexterity are his beau 
tiful musical touch and poetic conception. He is the great 
est Chopin player alive—of certain moods of Chopin. The 
lavic morbidessa polish, daintiness, diabolical languors and 
coquetry are perfectly exemplified in his playing. This sea 
son he purposes displaying his versatility, so we shall heat 
sundry works of Weber, Mendelssohn and Schumann. De 
Pachmann plays the “Invitation to the Valse” and the A flat 
Sonata of Weber in a bewilderingly fascinating way He 

is improved since his first appearance here im 1890, im 
proved on the side of rhythmical steadiness, tonal breadth 
nd erpretative sanity, and | music, his tone, his o 

es ‘ é ind scales, are as beautiful 
in y as eV 

t de P va rn July 27, 1848, at Odessa 

but doc é } ig He died with h 
fathe ind i S60 W Da at V na Since then with 
no one, althoug isked him to visit Weim His great 
natural gift ked by a esolt accomplished 
vonders He first appeared in London in 1882, and later 
traveled Au I i yermany and Denmark In the 
tter country the King nferred n him the Order of the 
Danebrog Ernst Pauer in h Dictionary of Pianists 

Ils De P t ere Chop players His 
F d | Sat lav atterr t October 2! 
ame } 

Edmund Myer Lectures. 

Fx Myer t ed to E. M. Bowman’s Brooklyn 
Bap ( ne ‘ on the evening of the 
12th Subject Sor New Old Things in the Vocal 

Mr. Myer owed that in the science and art 
ging ery Pe 1 ‘ ant change 
eV d tha V iré vy at the dawn of a new 

1 I great te ers, he said, were 

1! if fluence fel The 

N fundan t principles 

ging ( Sense formulate 

These two great t ers, Nature and Common Sense, 

< nfliuer ng t thinkers i the pr ession t« reconsider. 

e best { t f the Id hool, which were flexibility 
ind em gy gidity and muscular 
ffort of the d 

Mr. Myer w tened to with much interest to the end 
He 1 automatic breathing through flexible 

ents ‘ ficial sy vogue. He 
sed wit i Str ng pi for the study ot tone color and 
ne ‘ ! e study soul persuasive tone 
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virtuos: of the century, Vlad 


never the pupil of such dis 


one man, Karl Tausig. Tech 


y of Rosenthal, his tonal gradation 1s 
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STEINERT HALL, Boston, Mass., October 15, 1899. 


HE first concert of the Boston Symphony seems to be 

the watchword for the musical season’s opening, and 

conversations easily turn from golf, seaside, mountains, &c., 

to new soloists, new symphonies, new chamber music, and 

all the light and the serious talk that one hears while listen- 

ing to people talk about and all that 
goes with it. 


“the musical season,” 


that 
makes it worth while listening te what is being said, even 
if one in no way agrees with the ideas advanced. There are 
promises of innumerable concerts both by foreign and local 


There is an atmosphere of sincerity about it, too, 


talent, and whatever may be presented it is certain that 
nothing can or will attract such audiences as the Boston 
Symphony. The seats for the afternoon rehearsals are 


practically sold out, and the night concerts are just about as 
It is a fact that never in the history 
seats been so 


liberally patronized. 
of the Boston Symphony has the 
enormous. 


sale of 
* * * 


It was a gracious thing, and altogether a thing to be ap- 
preciated, that the for the opening concert was an 
American young girl, who, having been remembered from 
a successful piano recital given in March, was presented to 
the Boston music lovers as pianist with this superb organ- 
ization. And very ably did Miss Katherine Ruth Heyman 
discharge the difficult duty of being the first soloist of the 
season. Miss Heyman was not only an instantaneous suc- 
cess, but the cordial reception accorded her in the afternoon 


soloist 


by night expanded into an enthusiastic appreciation of her 
charming attainments, and perhaps not less of her modest 
and refined personality. 

* * * 

The concerts of Friday afternoon, October 13, and Satur- 
day night, October 14, were the first of the nineteenth sea- 
son, and this is to be the last season in the present Music 
‘Hall, which holds so many dear and sacred memories to the 
residents of this city, and to the musicians who have seen 
hopes flourish and hopes die within these four walls. There 
will always linger memories of those who lived the idol of 
the hour and passed on to make a path for whom? Some 
were kindly claimed to drink of that darker cup, and others 
have lived to know who their successors were, and to tell 
and re-tell to those who have learned by heart the oft-re- 
peated story of “When I played—or Sang—in Music Hall” 
—but the stride of civilization is rapid and iconoclastic. 

Faneuil Hall, at whose name the country once trembled 
with emotion, is Faneuil Hall still, but it is the market 
place. The Boston Library Boylston street has been 
razed to the ground to become a great modern theatre. 
What will hear the echoes of the musical glories of the past 
after the close of the nineteenth season of the Boston Sym- 
phony in Music Hall? 


on 


[The Boston Music Hall property has been pur- 
chased by Henry Savage, manager of the Castle 
Square Opera Company in this city—Eps. Musi- 
,L. COURIER. | 


The first program was as follows: 


Prelude to The Master Singers of Nuremberg..............+-- Wagner 
Concerto for piano, in F mimor, op. 2..........0.eecsceeeeeeeeee Arensky 
(First time in Boston.) 

Comtieie TR, GI ic dines 60ipsieeessscncdescaseceeses Tschaikowsky 
Symphony No. 1, in B flat major, op. 38............0+.ee005 Schumann 


The second number served to present a novelty as to 
composition and pianist, Katherine Ruth Heyman, of New 
York. 

The composition was certainly not ineffective, but it was 
one of the many and well-known which please the public 
and fail to satisfy the critics and the musical ascetics. It 
is very certain that if Chopin had not lived this concerto 
would not have been written in this style. There is noth- 
ing characteristic of its nationality until the finale, when it 
becomes unmistakably Russian. 

It is numbered op. 2, 
that when so important a work as a piano concerto is only 
it ought never to be published. Miss Heyman’s at- 
tainments as artist, another matter, 
having played with poise and dignity to such an extent as 
to entitle her to this much abused appellation. There were 
many places where she refrained from dropping into an 
oversentimentality that would have made the composition 
an impossibility in the realm of art, yet she was delicately 
poetic and zsthetic throughout. Miss Heyman is well 
equipped technically, and, although frail to look upon, her 
bravura octaves were anything but in keeping with her 


which reinforces me in the belief 


op. 2 


an however, is she 


physique. She evoked a storm of applause from critical 
Boston. The other two numbers are too well known to re- 
quire any comment further than the fact that they were ad- 
mirably presented. 

Next Friday and Saturday the soloist will be Elsa Rueg- 


ger, who will play Lalo’s concerto for violoncello in D. 


* * *® 


Katherine Ruth Heyman will give a piano recital in Bos- 
ton within six weeks or thereabouts. 


* * * 


Frieda Siemens (formerly known as Simonson the 
prodigy) will give some concerts under the management of 


L. H. Mudgett. 


7 7 7 
Parker’s “St. Christopher’ is in rehearsal now by the 
Cecilia Society, whose plans, under B. J. Lang, will be 


written of next time. 
The Boston Symphony will be heard Providence, 
R. L, Wednesday evenings, at Infantry Hall, October 25, 
November 15, December 20, January 31, March 7, March 
28, April 11, April 25. 
Baltimore, Md., Tuesday evenings, at Music Hall, No 
vember 7, December 12, January 16, February 20, March 20 
Philadelphia, Pa., two series, at Academy of Music 
First series, Monday evenings, November 6, December 11, 
January 15, February 19, March 19. Second series—Satur- 
Friday evening, December 
19; Saturday evening, 


in 


day evening, November 15; 
Friday evening, January 
24; Friday evening, March 23. 
New York, see THe Musicar Courter of last week. 
Brooklyn, Academy of Music, five concerts, Friday even 
ing, November 10; Saturday evening, December 16; Satur 
Friday evening, February 23; 


February 


day evening, January 20; 
Saturday evening, March 24. 

These are to be evening concerts only, 
isting in Brooklyn did not warrant the management in pre 
senting the afternoon rehearsals as heretofore. 

Cambridge, Mass., Thursday evenings, at Sanders’ Hall, 
October 19, November 2, November 23, December 7, De- 
cember 28, January 11, January 25, February 8, March 1, 
March 15. 

Soloists to appear at these concerts are Sembrich, Ter- 
nina, Hambourg, Leonora Jackson, Clara Butt, Elsa Rueg 


as conditions ex- 








Proctor, C. M. Loeffler, Alwin Schroeder and many others 
not yet selected. 
* * * 


L. H. Mudgett’s plans so far include four recitals of 
Vladimir de Pachmann, the first to occur October 19 at 
2:30 Pp. M., Steinert Hall. Two recitals of Paderewski, to 
occur December 27 and 30, at Music Hall. Dohnanyi’s ap- 
pearances. Ten lectures of Burton Holmes and the Mu 
nicipal concerts under Emil Mollenhauer. 
‘ 6.0 

Fred Comée is managing a series of ten chamber con 

to be 


certs, under the patronage of Harvard University, 
given in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, Mass 
Tuesdays evenings, October 24, November 21, Decem- 


February 27, 
These con- 


ber 5, January 9, January 30, February 13, 
March 13, April 3 and April 24, at 7:45 P. M. 
certs are partly illustrative of a course of lectures given to 
students by Prof. John K. Paine, on the “History of 
Music.” 

Sale of seats will begin Saturday morning, 
at 8 o'clock A of 


served for officers of the university, 


October 21, 


limited number seats have been re 


the students who take 
the course, and invited guests 


List of performers include the Kneisei Quartet (at nine 


concerts), the Adamowski Quartet; solo pianists, Szu 
mowska, Lotta Mills, Hopekirk, Burmeister, Perabo and 
Gebhardt, and soloists from the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

- * * 


The season of the Kneisel Quartet will open October 23 


at the Association Hall. During the season the assisting 
artists will be Madame Szumowska, Miss Lotta Mills, 
Mark Hambourg, Ernst von Dohnanyi, R. Burmeister, A 


Whiting and members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


For THE First Time at THese CONCERTS 
Quartet in E major, op. 45.... D’Indy 
Quartet in A major..... : Stenhammer 
rrio in C major, for two violins and viola . ‘ Dvorak 
Sonata in A major, op. 13, for violin and p an Faure 
Sonata in A major, No. 2, for violin and | Brahms 
Sonata in B minor, for flute and piano Bach 
Quartet Concertante in E flat major Mozar 
For oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon, with accompaniment of 
two violins, viola, bassi, two oboes and two horn 
Trio in C minor..... Brahms 
Quintet for piano ond | strings......... Dohnany 
In point of the fact that Otto Roth is no longer of the 
Kneisel Quartet, | had heard the rumor that he was not to 


return to America. In so far as I repeated this information 
I feel it is only right 
back here, 


Mr. Roth has many friends in Boston, 


to say that | was glad to greet him 


and to see him at his old post in the orchestra 


who rejoice to know 
of his return and of his improved health 


*« * + 


Trinity, the wedding of Henry L 


Henry 


Monday, 
Higginson’s son, 


October 9, at 
Higginson, to Miss 
the 


country 


Alexander 
most elaborate 
wedding music It fur 
nished as a surprise and compliment by Wm. Gericke and 
the 


Rosamond Tudor, was the occasion of 


ever known in this was 


3oston Symphony Orchestra, and those who heard it in 


the great, magnificent church say that such effects never 
have been heard anywhere The selections were from 
“Lohengrin,” the hackneyed bridal song not being of the 
number, and a wedding march composed by Frederic 5S. 
Converse, the bride’s brother-in-law. Those of the orches- 
tra present as invited guests were: C. A. Ellis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred R. Comée, Mr. and Mrs. Kneisel, Mr. and Mrs 
Gericke, Mr. and Mrs. Adamowski, Mr. and Mrs. Svecen 
ski, Mr. and Mrs. Schroeder, Mr. Loeffler and Mr. Roth. 
* * * 

Col. W. H. Foster, of the former Boston Ideal Com 

pany, has decided to locate a permanent operatic organiza 


tion here. He has chosen the Dudley Street Opera House 
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ger, Kneisel, Adamowski, Marian Titus, Adele Aus der as the seat of operation and expects to present such operas 
Ohe, Antoinette Szumowska, Ernest _ Dohnanyi, _George us “Gabriella,” Pizzi; “Trial by Jury,” Sullivan; “Stradel- 
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“Spectre Knight,” Cellier; “Cox and Box,’ 

Bellini; “The Toreador,” Adolf 
Grossmith; ““M. Choufleri,’ 
“Son and 


la,” Flotow; 
Sullivan; “Sonnambula,” 
Adam; “Cups and Saucers,’ 
Offenbach; “Hansel and Gretel,” 
Stranger,” 


Humperdinck ; 
Mendelssohn; “Charity Begins at Home,” Cel 
lier; “Doctor of Alcantara,” Eichberg, and “Ten Maidens 
and One Man,” Suppe. 

The company is now forming and may prove an outlet 
for some of the Boston singers, as he will take his choruses 
from Boston. 

Colonel Foster’s intention is to have an orchestra of 
twenty. 

a a * 

Miss Evelyn Fletcher, who has attained such remarkable 
success with the Kindergarten Musical Method, as she has 
evolved it, will give a lecture Saturday afternoon at Stein 
ert Hall. She will doubtless have a large audience, as the 
method is one which is taking hold of all those interested 
in the true advancement of the instruction of children 

It is the first great stride into real musical advancement 
to know that people are no longer guilty of feeling tha 
anything is good enough for a beginner, especially if that 
beginner is a child, who by no reason should be taught 
in the way which has ruined so many talents in the past 
“Musical Kindergarten” is a subject which has interested 
many teachers, but it is the duty of the mothers to look into 
this method; there they may find the solving of the here 
tofore impossible problems, i. ¢., how to interest the chil 
dren in their musi 

* a” > 

Early in December Miss Aagot Lunde, one of Boston’s 
most delightful contraltos, will give a concert with W. A 
Howland, the baritone 

* . > 

Invitations have been issued by James W. Hill and 
Frank E. Morse for a recital at the Vendome, at which 
time their advanced pupils in piano and voice will be 
heard 

* . * 

The first of the Hobbs recitals, which will occur October 
30 at Gould Hall, Chelsea, will be given under the patronage 
of many well-known society people. Mr. Hobbs will be as 
sisted by Mrs. Louise Bruce Brooks, contralto, and Carl 


sehr, ‘cellist 


Miss Heléne Alice Wetmore, a pupil of Mrs. Etta Ed 
wards, has accepted the position of soprano soloist with the 
Bostonia Sextet, under the direction of C. L. Staats, clari 
netist 

The first concert of the season opened at Gloucester, 
Mass., upon which occasion Miss Wetmore was pre-emi- 
nently successful, and from all accounts gave promise of a 
very satisfactory tour, which will last at least five or six 
weeks 

al > . 

ictober 6 Miss Emma Howe gave a very enjoyable re 
ception in her studio, at 141 Boylston street. During the 
evening some of her pupils entertained the numerous guests 
with vocal music. Miss Howe is said to have some good 


voices under her care 


Richard Blackmore, the tenor, who is devoting himself 
to the study of medicine, has been elected president of his 
class. To the fact of Mr. Blackmore's studies is due the 


ADELINA 


MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction. 


| 
Teacher of the eminent artists, EMMA JUCH, MARIE ENGLE and 
ELEANORE BROADFOOT, the latter just engaged by Grau, Metro- 
politan Opera, three years. 
Other oor er pupils on the operatic and concert stage: Minnie 
Dilthey, Nella Bergen, Dorothea Morton, Charlotte Walker, 
Amanda Fabris, Anna Russell, Marie Groebl, sopranos. 


18 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK. | 


return of these well-known tiie to Boston after a so 
journ in New York. Mr. and Mrs. Blackmore have ac 
cepted church positions, which enables them to be in the 
same choir as tenor and soprano 


* * . 


Miss Emily Davison, of Louisville, Ky., had a private 
hearing in Chickering Hall last week, and revealed to those 
invited a very beautiful voice, a thoroughly musical sense 
and a charming stage presence. Miss Davison returned to 
her home last Saturday 

* * a 

Sennett Griffin, of Chicago, was in Boston last week 
Mr. Griffin represents the interests of Arthur van Eweyk, 
William Sherwood, and of his wife, the artistic and brilliant 
soprano, Minnie Fish Griffin 


- o . 


Harry Lucius Chase was in Boston this week 


Mme. Axeline de Berg Lofgren, who is the conducior of 
the Swedish Singing Society Harmonie, will give a con 
cert in aid of the singers emergency fund to-mght 

> * ” 
The recital of Mrs. Nellie Strong Stevenson will occur 


October 17. The program will be published with review of 


the concert 
. * ” 
The weekly recitals of pupils and of teachers to the pupils 
have begun at New England Conservatory 


* * * 


\n operatic comedy is in course of construction for the 
exclusive use of the Boston Bank Officers’ Association 
whose custom it is to entertain with musical or minstrel per 
formances rhe play is being written by George Lowell 
Tracy, music; George T. Richardson, book, and William 
H. Gardner, lyrics 

In THE STUDIOS 
t 


\ very valuable course is opening now to the pupils « 


the Faelten School of Music, in which especial attention is 
given to ingerpretation by Mr. Faelten, and a te acher s 
course of lectures is being given by Mrs. Rheinhold Faelten 
\ course of evening recitals will begin October 18 
* > > 
Frederick N. Shackley resumed his classes in piano, organ 
and harmony October 1 


Mr. Shackley has studios in Allston and 


in Boston 


* > . 


H. J. Storer is busy with a large class in theory, counter 
point, composition and instrumentation. Mr. Storer has 
been organist and choir director in the Episcopal churches 
for many years, and is using this experience to a good 
vantage, in so far as he has arranged a course of study for 
those who wish to study the service. This course includes 
organ accompaniment, modulation and improvisation, his 
tory and use of the ancient and plain song, church musi 
history and methods of the traditional English school 

EMILIeE FRANCES BAUER 

[N. B A number of communications reached this office 
during the severe illness and absence of the correspondent 
All oversights with be understood by this explanation 


Eps. M. C.] 


Miss ANNA E. 


OTTEN, 


VIOLINIS TE, etn 4 
Exclusive Management 
CHAS. L. YOUNG, Townsend Building, New York, 
| Miss CLARA OTTEN, Pianiste, ate SCHUMANN 
Ensemble Accompaniments; also Pupils. 
Studio: 44 East 51st Street, New York. 


Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, Mass., October 14, 1800 


R. AND MRS. ARTHUR J. HUBBARD were in 
M New York on Thursday with Mr. Hubbard’s pupil, 
Miss Ruby Cutter, who came on to sing for Victor Thrane 
When Mr. Thrane was in Worcester at the Music Festival 
recently he heard Miss Cutter, and was delighted with her 
voice and work, but wished to hear her in a large hall, 
hence the visit to New York. It happened that Elsa Rueg 
ger and Marguerite Stillwell had been rehearsing in Knabe 
Hall just before Miss Cutter sang, and she had those two 
clever artists in her audience It is probable that Miss 
Cu.ter will be heard in concert in New York early in the 


| 


winter. Her voice is remarkable for so young a girl, and 


she has an artistic temperament that is so fascinating 
She sang the “Magic Flute” aria—original key; “Se Saran 
Rose,” a German song, and “A May Morning”; also to 
show the dramatic quality of her voice the aria from 
Herodiade.” Mr. Hubbard was the recipient of many 
compliments for Miss Cutter’s singing, which showed the 
excellent instruction she has received 


James W. H 


winter, his studio being at 153 Tremont street, where he 


Haverhill, will teach in Boston this 


can be seen on Fridays. On October 20 Mr. Hill and 


Frank E. Morse will give a musical by their advanced pu 


pils at the Hotel Vendome, at 3 o'clock in the alternoon 
! 


Arthur Whiting will play during the season for the Mo 
£ I 


zart Club, of Dayton, Ohio, assisted by Myron Whitney, 
Jr Although Mr. Whiting is now a resident of New 
York, he was for a long time identified with music in 
soston 


A New Hampshire paper says of Miss Craft's recent 


singing at Concord 


“Miss Marcia Craft, the soprano soleist, sang tor her 
first number ‘Elizabeth's Greeting’ from ‘Tannhauser.’ 
This aria is a severe test for a soprano, but Miss Craft 
seemed fully equal to the requirements. Her voice is of 
the pure, ringing quality, sympathetic always and not 
easily fatigued by the long succession of upper notes char 


acteristic of this selectio&. Perhaps she pleased her hear 


ers best in ‘A Song of the Four Seasons,’ but her voicing 
of “In Picardie” displayed abundant knowledge of the me 
chanical part of the music, and the song itself was charm 


ng for its very sweetness. She, too, sang Cowen’s ‘Spring 


Song’ with intellectual conception and artistic grace * 


The Burlington (Vt.) Free Press says in regard to the 
music festival concerts given by Jules Jordan, of Provi 
dence, October 5 and 6 The first of Dr. Jordan’s concerts 


took place last night. * * * To commence with the 
chorus: Nearly one hundred ladies and gentlemen, under 


the able leadership of Dr. Jordan, rendered four choral 


numbers in a style really wonderful, considering the fact 
that their energetic conductor found time for but six re 
hearsals. * * * Of the numerous solos, perhaps H 


Evan Williams’ rendering of Gounod’s superb ‘Lend Me 
Your Aid’ pleased the audience most 


er every part of his extensive range of voice was as con 


His perfect control 


spicuous as his whole-souled abandonment to the sentiment 


of his subject matter He responded to an enthusiastic en 


core with an ancient Welsh lullaby, both pleasing and 
quaint. * * * Of Miss Marcia Craft’s contributions to 
the program, two graceful songs by Foote were undoubt 
edly the best, Cowen’s ‘Spring Song’ ranking next in mer 


it. Her rendering of the well-known ‘Elizabeth's Greeting’ 
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showed both refinement and understanding of the lyric sit- 
uation, though this latter was somewhat lost on the au- 
dience, owing to the fair vocalist’s retention of the original 
(German) text. Miss Craft was also associated with F. L. 
Martin in the only concerted number contributed by the 
soloists, a duet by Graben-Hoffman. As to Mr. Martin 
himself, he is the fortunate possessor of an excellent basso 
rather of the basso cantante than of the basso 
character, but well trained and excellently man- 


a 4 ¥ 


voice, 
profundo 
In the accompaniments the versatile con- 
and Miss 


aged. 
ductor was ably assisted by Miss Alice Nash 
Florence L. Allen.” 

One of the most popular numbers of the Maine Music 
Festival's “Maine Day” program was the “Dirigio March,” 
written by Miss Nellie McGregor, of Portland. Miss Me 
Gregor has been an important factor in musical circles for 
some time and her compositions are now winning much 
attention. 

The Oakdale (Me.) String Orchestra is composed of A. 
E. Bucknam, F. E. Mann, first mandolins: N. C. Buck 
nam, second mandolin; F. Mitchell, guitar; B. A. Mann, 
banjo; H. N. Jacobson, violin, and N. C. Ridlon, pianist. 

The first piano recital of the season was given October 
8, at Steinert Hall, by Charles A. Ridgway 

Miss Marie Nichols, of the Svendsen Trio, Boston, gave 
a recital in the rooms of the Nashua School of Music and 
Elocution October 5, before a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. Charles W. Swaine, vocal teacher in the school, 
assisted 

The preliminary concert in the Cornell series of recitals 
to be given during the winter was given in Association 
Hall October 10. Prof. Charles S. Cornell was assisted 
by Miss Rae Corser, Miss Flora Beeching, James Nobbs, 
D. Lynch and Emil Bemis. 

The Wardsboro (Vt.) Musical Society was organized 
last week with the following officers: President, B. Jopson; 
vice-president, F. O. Gould; secretary, F. H. Hanson; 
treasurer, H. Gilfeather 

A vocal recital was given at Concord, N. H., October 4, 
by Wilhelm Heinrich, Miss Gladys Perkins and Miss Edith 
Mae Milo Benedict, the éocal pianist, was accom- 
panist. 

The Meriden (Conn.) Choral Club has decided to take 
for their winter’s work, and it 


Lord. 


up the “Messe Solennelle” 
will be sung in Latin. G. Frank Goodale is the director. 
The Asylum Hill Church Choir, Hartford, Conn., 
will give a musicale October 23, at which will be presented 
“Young Lochinvar,” by Liza Lehmann. for baritone solo 


of 


and chorus, and the “Servian Romances,” a song cycle by 
Henschel. The will Marian Williams, 
violinist; Edward F. Laubin, pianist, and the quartet of the 
choir, Mrs. Roulston, Mrs. Marwick, Messrs. Kenyon and 
Crocker, under the direction of S. Clarke Lord. 

Mr. Towne, organist, and Mr. Maercklein, tenor, gave a 
recital in Waterbury, Conn., October 9. 

Miss Tennant, Miss Bertha Sharrock, Mr. Belisle, Dr. 
Truell, Miss Fletcher, Mr. Vose, Mr. Simpson, Mr. Farr 
and Mr. Wilkinson gave the program at the first meeting 
of the Chadwick Club, in Lawrence, October 5. 

Edward Baxter Perry will give a piano recital in San- 


soloists be Miss 


dusky, Ohio, some time this month. 

H. E. Brewer gave an organ recital in the Centre Church, 
South Manchester, Conn., October 6, assisted by F. H. Ken- 
yon. 


The Exeter (N. H.) Choral Union has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, the Rev. Edward Green; vice- 
presidents, the Rev. Alexander P. Bourne, William H. C. 
Follansby and George E. Selleck; secretary, Edward E. 
Rowell; recording secretary, Mrs. Emily J. Hooper; treas 
urer, Miss Sarah C. Clark; directors—Professor William 
A. Francis, Clarence M. Collins, Mrs. Arthur O. Fuller, 
Mrs. O. H. Sleeper, Miss Alice Jeweil, Mrs. Frank P. 
Clancey and Frank M. Wadleigh; canvassing committee— 
Clarence M. Collins, Mrs. Emily J. Hooper, Miss Annie 
Dow, Miss Florence Dow and Mrs. O. Sleeper. Rehearsals 
will soon begin. Prof. Henri G. Blaisdell will for the third 
year train the chorus, and Miss Edith K. Eaton, of Haver- 
hill, Mass., 
especially strong, as much interest is manifested in the union 


will be pianist. The chorus promises to be 
this year, and indications are that the work produced will 
excel anything of the kind ever given in Exeter. 

There an organ at All Saints’ Church, 
Chelmsford, on Friday evening by Sidney R. Fleet. Joseph 
W. Leach and Miss Edith Freeman were the soloists. 

A song recital was given at the Kimball Recital Hall, 
Waterbury, Conn., last week by Miss Georgianna Turnbull, 
assisted by Miss Mary Laurence Turnbull, Isaac B. Clark 


was recital 


and Leslie E. Vaughan. 
Miss Berenice Atkins, assisted by Mr. Laubin, 
and Mr. Merriman, tenor, gave a recital on the 5th at New 


organist, 


Britain, Conn. 
Miss Ethel Graham, Mrs. W. A. Elderkin, Miss Florence 


Fowle, Warren Holden, accompanist, and Miss Mildred 
Goodwin gave a recital last week in Stoneham 
The Camden (Me.) Musical Association held its first 


meeting of the season October 9. 


More Thrane Bookings. 


George Hamlin has been booked by Manager Thrane for 
the St. Mark’s Hospital concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House November 25. He will sing with the Kaltenborn 
Orchestra, Carnegie Hall, at the Sunday night concert No 
vember 26, which is also under the Thrane management. 
Frank King Clark, basso, will be heard for the first time 
in New York at the same concert. Mr. Clark has been re- 
engaged this season by the Chicago Apollo @lub and the 
St. 
the 
winter. 


Louis Choral Symphony Society, in consequence of 


successes he scored with those organizations last 


The Programs Arranged. 

Charles L. Young has about completed arrangements for 
his series of grand concerts in the Metropolitan Opera 
House. At the first of these, Sunday evening, November 
12, the attraction will be Mme. Emma Nevada, who will 
Alberti, the 
is now on his way from Mexico; 


Italian baritone, who 
Thuel Burnham, the 
young pianist, whom some of the critics have called “The 
Paderewski,” and two other celebrities, whose 
There will be 


have the assistance of 


American 
names will be announced in our next issue. 
an orchestra of sixty pieces. At the second of the series, 
Sunday evening, November 19, the chief artist will be the 
English contralto, Miss Clara Butt, with whom will be 
associated prominent American artists. At the third of 
the series it is altogether likely that Madame Nevada will 


be heard again. e 


Philadelphia Music. 


ILLIAM STANSFIELD has resumed his position 

as organist at St. James’ Episcopal Church, Wal- 

nut and Twenty-second streets. Mr. Stansfield comes to 

Philadelphia from St. John the Evangelist’s, Boston, and 

has since last May been in his present position, where he 

is giving eminent satisfaction. He is a musician of broad 
culture, and will make his impression here 


* * * 


The arrangements for the coming opera season in Phila 
The Opera 
Company will begin on Tuesday evening, December 26, 
and continue on each Tuesday and Thursday thereafter 


delphia are now complete. Maurice Grau 


during January, February and March, and present opera 
in French, German and Italian, the repertory to include 
some forty-three operas. 
* * * 
In addition to the regular operatic season there will be 
a series of five concerts presented at the Academy, begin 
ning October 28, when the following program will be pre 


sented, including, as it does, the local tenor, Nicolas 
Douty: 

Concerto in D..... Rete : (eiiagbaees De Swer 

Elsa Ruegger and Edna Allys Little 
Aria, Ave Marie Konigen, from Das Feuerkreutz Bruch 
Agnes Thomson 
Aria, Der Penelope, Odysseus i al Stat Bruch 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
Aria, Lind duftig halt die Maiennacht, from Trumpeter von 


Sakkingen oe ie Nessler 
: Nicholas Douty 
Sonata (Adagio, Allegro) Boccherin 


Elsa Ruegger 


Der Wanderer Schuber 

Wohin Schuber 

Meine Lieb is’ grun _ Brahm 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink 

Ein kleines Lied.. Dout 


Chere Nuit Bachale 
Agnes Thomson 

Stille Sicherheit Franz 

Genesang Franz 


Nicholas Douty 
The Brindisi from Lucrezia Borgia Donizetti 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink 


Du bist die Ruh Schuber 
Elfantanz Poppe 
Elsa Ruegger 
Duet, Quis est Homo, from Stabat Mater Rossini 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink and Agnes Thomson 
* * * 

The ninth oratorio concert of the Temple (Baptist), 


Broad and Berks streets, will take place November 9 next, 
and they will present some of the best local talent in addi 
tion to the oratorio, “The Creation.” The chorus will be 
amply large, and Fritz Scheel’s full orchestra will be added 
to the program. This latter will go far to increasing the at 
tendance, as it will be the first time he has had his organ 
ization out with any local organization. The soloists for 
the occasion are Mme. Emma Suelke, 
Braun, tenor; Henri G. Scott, basso, and David D. Wood, 
160 voices. The 


Hon. William N 


soprano; John F 


grand organ. The chorus will consist of 


following are the patrons of the concert 


Ashman, William L. Austin, Hon. F. Amedee Bregy, John 
H. Converse, B. Frank Dennisson, Marvin M. Eavenson, 
Charles C. Harrison, William W. Keen, M. D., Thomas 
Martindale, Rt. Rev. William R. Nichoison, Richard G 
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THE MUSICAL COURTI 








Oellers, Hon. Robert E. Pattison, Theodore C. Search, 
Hon, Charles Emory Smith, John B. Stetson, Gen. Louis 
Wagner, Hon. John Wanamaker, Rt. Rev. Ozi W. Whit- 
aker, Rev. Elwood Worcester, Ph. D., and Hon. James 
Rankin Young. 

. * * 

Edwin A. Brill, the distinguished violin virtuoso, of this 
city, was heard last week to decided advantage at one of the 
concerts given by the Fritz Scheei Orchestra at the Export 
Exposition. There was a tremendous audience, and Mr. 
Brill was soloist of the evening. He played so well that 
Scheel asked who had been the teacher of Mr. Brill. When 
told he was a pupil of Schradeick, Scheel remarked: “Well, 
he plays better than Schradeick.”” Mr. Brill is directing an 
orchestra over at Wilmington, which is proving a great 
local success. He will be heard, also, many times this sea 
son here as soloist. His brilliancy as a violinist is well 
known and appreciated 

* * ” 

Louis Mintz, the tenor, has accepted an engagement to 
sing this season with the Louise Brehann Ballad and Opera 
Company, starting out from Chicago soon, for an engage 
ment of forty weeks. Mr. Mintz is a pupil of Frederick 
Peakes, and is said to be the possessor of a magnificent 
voice that has been most properly handled 


> ” * 


“The Persian Garden” will be presented at the Mer 
cantile Club, in Bread street, October 19, with orchestral 
accompaniment, the orchestral score having been written 
by Nicholas Douty, who will also sing the tenor part. 
Frederick Hahn will act as director, and Mr. Thompson, 
Mrs. Thompson and Miss Whitecar, baritone, soprano and 
contralto, respectively. Miss Whitecar is said to be the 
possessor of a beautiful voice. She is a pupil of Belari, 
New York. Mr. Douty sings again with Schumann- 
Heink at the Academy on the 28th. 

> * * 

Edwin A. Brill, the well-known local violinist, played a 
solo at the Export Exposition last week with the Fritz 
Scheel orchestra, and made a decided hit, presenting Max 
Bruch’s Concerto, op. 26, in G minor. Mr. Brill is recog- 
nized as one of the virtuoso lights of the violin, and on 
this occasion his playing was beyond criticism, his work 
being so well received that he was forced to respond to 
an encore 

* * * 

The new studio of Miss Eva B. Deming, the representa- 
tive in Philadelphia of the Galin-Paris-Chevé method, was 
opened last week with a large class. Miss Deming is hav- 
ing wonderful success with her work here, and is highly 
regarded for what she has accomplished 


+ * * 


David D. Wood has returned for the season and will 
open his work at the Temple and St. Stephen’s next Sun- 
day. At both churches he has magnificent choirs 

* * > 

Mrs. James Boice Hunsicker has opened her studio at 102 
North Nineteenth street, her health having been entirely re- 
stored. Mrs. Hunsicker will, in all likelihood, give some 
brilliant song recitals this season, announcement of which 
will be made later on 

. - > 

Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Zimmerman have returned from 
their summer outing up on the coast of Maine. Mr. Zim- 
merman is now at his studio, 1710 Chestnut street, and 
Mrs. Zimmerman expects to be heard in oratorio again 
this season in a number of cities 

* * - 

Miss Kate MacGucken left for Roanoke, Va., Tuesday, 

where she will appear in song recitals for the second con- 


secutive season. She is accompanied by Miss Helen B. 
Reed, the brilliant young harpist, of this city. 


* a * 


Miss Groff has resumed her studio at 213 North Thir- 
teenth street, where she has many of the best pupils of the 
city in voice culture, 

~ ” * 

Mauritz Leefson and Gustav Hille have opened their 
new conservatory in the Weightman Building, where they 
have a fine attendance already 

* ” > 

Paul Volkmann, the brilliant young tenor of St. Mark’s, 
has been selected for the present season, he having filled 
the position last year. He is said to be wonderfully tal 
ented, sings the Lamperti method, and is rapidly develop 
ing. He holds B flat with the same ease that most tenors 
take F. “The Stabat Mater” will be presented next month 
by the choir at St. Mark’s, under the direction of Minton 
Pine, the organist. 


Ten Musical Lectures. 


Henry Waller announces that during the present season 
he will give a course of ten musical lectures, illustrating the 
growth and development of modern music. The composers 
selected for the first series will be Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schumann and Chopin. Two lectures will be devoted to 
each composer, Mr. Waller playing at each representative 
works of the composer under discussion. The first lecture 
will be given Wednesday morning, November 1, at I! 
o'clock, and the other lectures will occur successive Wednes 
days at the same hour. 


‘ Dudley Buck, Jr. 

This young man is now comfortably installed in a hand- 
some large studio at Carnegie Hall, and has already had 
many applications for lessons in vocal music. After an ab 
sence of eight years he has returned to stay; five of these 
years were spent under Vannucini, of Florence; Randeg 
ger and Sbhakspeare, of London, supplemented by three 
years’ practical experience upon the grand opera stage; 
also concert and oratorio. He may be found at Carnegie 
Hall from 3 to 5 Mondays and Thursdays 


Emma Nevada. 

Charles L. Young is rapidly completing preparations for 
the American tour of Emma Nevada. Applications for her 
appearance are being received by Mr. Young from all the 
large cities, and it is evident that she will be greatly in de 
mand. Indeed by November 12, when she will first appear 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, it is likely that the dates 
for the tour will be completely booked. A contemporary 
discussing Madame Nevada’s return says: 

“We shall welcome Nevada none the less warmly be- 
cause she is one of us. We cannot honestly blame her for 
her desertion of fifteen years, excepting for a brief visit 
under auspices which made her presence known to com 
paratively few, for we were largely to blame. When she 
delighted us all in 1884, realizing even more than we had 
anticipated from the fulsome announcements of her great 
success abroad, we hailed her as the peer of Patti and loved 
her—for was she not our very own? But when she was 
attacked by an affection of the throat, which stopped her 
flow of song and plunged Mapleson into despair, we would 
not believe that she was sincere. We said to ourselves, 
‘She is coqtfetting with us.’ So we hardened our hearts 
against her and let her go. But we have long known that 
Nevada’s voice was soon restored to her in all her perfec- 
tion. In the fifteen years since Mapleson brought her, a fin 
ished artist, to America she has established herself in every 
country of Europe so well that there was no occasion for 
her to seek honors in the country of her birth.” 


Charles L. Young sess sae” 


Metropolitan Opera ! House, 


BEGINNING SUNDAY EVENING, 
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Burmeister and the Maine Festivaj. 


NCIDENTAL to the main story we wish to present to the 
| readers of this paper some criticisms that have been 
published in the Maine daily press of Portland and Bangor 
in reference to the performances that have just taken place 
in the Maine Festival, which was celebrated in these two 
cities. 

The Maine Festival centres itself in a great chorus of a 
thousand voices in Portland or a thousand voices in Bangor, 
and around and about this great chorus there is grouped a 
large number of the greatest artists from other countries 
and America every year, who, with their solo perform 
ances, give variety to the choral and other features. It is 
this event which is herewith criticised, as shown in these 
Maine papers, the leading publications of the State: 


Tue EVENING 


Burmeister was truly great. He even exceeded expectations, which 
had been duly high and cultivated by the promises of his friends. 
[his was his first appearance here The modest gentleman he 
looked, and nothing more, when he came out for the Liszt concerto 

the grand shing of his own arranging. He moved to the piano a 
simply as a plain citizen, acknowledging the applause of the audience 
with little bows. 

His playing was superb. It is difficult to describe it adequately 
Nothing approaching to it has ever been listened to here. The main 
impression seemed to be the complete mastery of the man over the 
instrument, and this was seconded by an almost reverent admira- 
tion for the artist's conception of the work. 

The orchestra accompanied—uncommonly well But over and 
above the sing of the violins and the sometime thunder of the 
brasses and the drums, came to the great tone of the magnificent in- 
strument, a choir of melodies in itself under a touch so wonderfully 
delicate, so marvelously vigorous, that the audience was numb in 
its delight. That was a musical experience of a lifetime—to sit there 
and watch and hear that great man play. It was more than the 
music, more than the fact that “old Liszt” himself had written the 
lines, and that his pet pupil was delivering them; more than a bril 
liant exhibition of muscular ability joined to art sense. It was the 
mind of the man there, exposing his heart in the tones of the instru 
ment, the voice of a great man speaking in terms of the grandest 
music. 

That was why Burmeister was called for over and over again. 
Then came an interesting little scene. The player came back thrice 
and bowed gratefully, the last time clasping his friend, Mr. Chap- 
man, by the hand and expressing to him his delight at the attitude 
of the audience. But the audience would not be satisfied and called 
for more, until Burmeister came forth, and, sitting down quickly at 
the piano again, played something of his own, a beautiful little 
thing, and then went away, followed by more cheers and long con 
tinued applause.—Bangor Daily Commercial, October 9, 1899. 





RicHARD BURMEISTER. 


Next to Madame Sembrich in importance and interest was the 
marvelous playing of Richard Burmeister, pianist, in the Concerto 
Pathetique, in E minor, by Liszt, originally written for two pianos, 
but which he has arranged for piano and orchéstra. Mr. Burmeister 
made a great success with the audience by his delightful rendition 
of Chopin and other classical numbers at the Friday matinee, but 
his powers as a virtuoso were not fully appreciated until he appeared 
with the orchestra on Saturday night. 

His remarkable interpretation, soulful expression, delicacy of touch, 
powerful execution and remarkable technic were all brought out in 
the various phrases of this concerto, and the tumultuous wave of 
applause which greeted him at the close proved that the music lovers 
of Bangor enjoyed and appreciated this great master of the piano 


He was recalled several times, and finally was obliged to respond 
to an encore. It will be a long time before he will be forgotten in 
Bangor, and he is considered by all critics to have been one of the 
chief features of the festival. He will always be welcome in Bangor 


where he has established himself as a favorite Bangor Daily News, 

October 9 

BURMEISTER, THE PIANIST, CREATES A FuroreE Fripay 
AFTERNOON 


And Burmeister! We are told by artists and others familiar with 
the piano and with pianists and their achievements that Burmeister 
stands third among the pianists of the world to-day—counting Pader 
ewski first and Rosenthal second. De Pachmann, also, of course, is 
to be considered in this connection, but on Friday at the Auditorium, 
whatever De Pachmann’s place may be, there seemed to be an agree 
ment among competent critics that Burmeister stands not lower than 
third among the artists of the ivory keys 
demonstrative, there being no 


His style is vigorous, yet not at all 
trace of affectation in either his method or his manner, and added 
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Breval and other artists were there at the same time. Most of the Fones as vocal soloist. The program included piano 
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to the grand impression produced by his masterly performance. To 
be sure, much is to be expected of a pupil—a favorite pupil—of 
Liszt, but Burmeister soared above the mark that had been set for 
him, and created a furore—nothing less. 

The Chopin Prelude and Nocturne and Senta’s ballad from “‘The 
Flying Dutchman” were performed in a style that set the house in a 
tumult of delight, and many times was the artist obliged to return 
and bow his acknowledgments. For economy of time, the first part 
of the second piano number, “The Benediction of God in Solitude,” 
was omitted, but after all nothing was gained, for Burmeister’s per- 
formance of the Hungarian Rhapsody so stirred the audience that 
he was compelled, against the printed rule, to grant an encore, play- 
ing an arrangement by Liszt of one of Schubert’s waltzes. Bur- 
meister is, indeed, an artist of the highest rank, and not to hear him 
is to miss a valuable opportunity in music. 

The instrument used by Burmeister is a magnificent Everett con- 
cert grand, and its full, resonant, yet velvety melodious tones cap- 
tivated every ear. These are all splendid instruments, and their high 
reputation has been justified by experience here.—Bangor Daily 
News, October 7. 





But the leading features were the orchestra and Richard Bur- 
meister, pianist. Mr. Burmeister gave selections from Chopin, Wag- 
ner and Liszt. In the Chopin Nocturne Mr. Burmeister’s exquisite 
tone, sympathetic and tender, gave all the poetic charm of this lovely 
work. In the Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody the pianist’s great technic 
was displayed in full force. Yet he is a calm, musicianly and non- 
sensational performer, with a tone of marvelous purity. His playing 
made a strong impression on his audience, which rewarded him with 
ample applause.—Daily Eastern Argus, Portland, October 4. 





Burmeister was also present and played two numbers with the ac- 
companiment of the orchestra. His playing is of such an order that 
the Portland admirers of the long haired Polish artist are now 
divided in their allegiance to him as the world’s greatest pianist. 
Mr. Burmeister used an Everett piano, a magnificent instrument of 
great beauty of tone, which gave him every opportunity for the dis- 
play of his wonderful art.—Portland Daily Press, October 3. 





A notable feature of the concert was Mr. Burmeister’s rendition 
of the Liszt Concerto Pathetique, in E minor, with orchestral accom- 
paniment, in which this fine pianist made a distinct impression. Mr. 
Burmeister is a piano virtuoso of very high rank indeed. His tech- 
nic is unexceptionable, equal to all requirements, and yet never 
aggressively obtrusive or sensational. He played the concerto with 
great distinction. Power wend delicacy were equally in evidence, and 
he knows how to make his instrument sing. The orchestra had diffi- 
cult work in the accompaniment, but was equal to it, and the whole 
effect was one of the most delightful experiences of the evening. 
Mr. Burmeister was applauded enthusiastically, and finally responded 
with a lovely solo regardless of the “no encore’ rule.—Daily Eastern 
Argus, Portland, October 5. 





The coming of Richard Burmeister, announced as the star pupil 
of the great Liszt, had been anxiously awaited, and when he appeared 
for his opening number, a Chopin Nocturne in D, the audience was 
on the qui vive. He is a true pupil of Liszt. He has a most accom- 
plished technic, and in airy, brilliant passages is master of the key- 
board. In his hands the exquisite budding of ae melody in D, al- 
most suggesting a nocturne of the morn, was brilliantly read, and 
the house rose in tumultuous applause at its finish. Senta’s ballad 
from “The Flying Dutchman” was played with impressive dynamic 
power in its dramatic crises, and the succeeding relief was finely 
accentuated.—Portland Evening Express, October 4. 





Thrane’s Artists with Oratorio Society. 

Miss Grace Preston and George Hamlin have been 
booked by Manager Thrane with the New York Oratorio 
Society to sing in “The Messiah” in Carnegie Hall, De- 
cember 29 and 30. This will be Miss Preston’s first New 
York appearance in oratorio. 





Chromatic Club Musicales. 


The sixth season of the Chromatic Club, of Troy, 
N. Y., will begin November 15, with a vocal recital, “A 
Cycle of Servian Folksongs,’”’ by Georg Henschel. The 
following singers will take part: Mrs. Seabury C. Ford, 
soprano; Miss Marguerite Hall, contralto; Mackenzie 
Gordon, tenor, and Dr. Carl E. Dufft, basso. Victor 
Harris will be the accompanist. 

The club’s second musicale will take place December 21, 
when Alexander Petschnikoff, the violinist, will give a 
recital. 

The third musicale will occur Thursday, January 11, 
when Rafael Joseffy will give a recital. 

The fourth musicale will take place February 15, when 
Marie Brema will appear in a song recital. 








Opera in St. Louis. 


Tue CastLeE SQUARE Opera CoMPANY TO GIVE A SEASON OF 
OperA IN ENGLISH IN THat City—THeE Success OF 
THE ENTERPRISE ASSURED. 





HE notable success won in Chicago and New York by 
the Castle Square Opera Company has caused Man- 
ager Savage to close negotiations for a season of opera in 
St. Louis, which will be conducted on similar lines. All 
the operas produced will be sung in English, and _princi- 
pally by American singers. The season in St. Louis will 
begin November 6, at the close of the Horse Show there. 
Manager Savage has secured from the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion and Music Hall Association the spacious and admira- 
bly appointed hall, which is situated in one of the most 
populous sections of St. Louis, being easily accessible 











from all parts of the city. This hall, because of its great 
seating capacity, immense stage, excellent acoustics, per- 
fect ventilation, and sumptuous appointments, is well 
adapted for opera. No more desirable place in the entire 
city could have been secured for the Castle Square Opera 
Company’s productions. A picture of the hall appears on 
this page. 

The officers of the St. Louis Exposition and Music Hall 
Association are Clark H. Sampson, president; Jonathan 
Rice, first vice-president; Ellis Wainwright, second vice- 
president; R. M. Scruggs, treasurer; L. D. Kingsland, sec- 
retary; Henry Arnold, assistant secretary; Frank Gaien- 
nie, general manager; board of directors, S. M. Ken- 
nard, Jonathan Rice, J. H. Conrades and C. W. McLure; 
executive committee, S. M. Kennard, Jonathan Rice and 
C. H. Turner. 

The Castle Square Opera Company, which is to appear 
in St. Louis, will be in all respects as complete as the New 
York and Chicago companies. These companies have this 
array of talent to draw from: Yvonne de Treville, D. 
Eloise Morgan, Gertrude F. Quinlan, Maude Lambert, Jo- 
seph F. Sheehan, Wm. G. Stewart, Harry Luckstone, Oscar 
Philip Regneas, Louis Casavant, Grace Golden, Adelaide 
Norwood, Mary Carrington, Berenice Holmes, Barron 
Berthald, William Mertens, Frank Moulan, E. N. Knight, 
Charles Myers, Selma Kronold, Cecile Hardy, Mary Linck, 
Marie Mattfeld, Reginald Roberts, Homer Lind, Percy 
Walling, Harold L. Butler, Frank Ranney, Alma Powell, 
Harry L. Chase, W. W. Hinshaw and J. J. Boyle. 





The operas which are to be given in St. Louis have not 
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yet been decided upon. This repertory can be drawn upon: 
Aida, Die Meistersinger, Tannhauser, Maritana, Romeo 
and Juliet, La Bohéme, Lucia di Lammermoor, Carmen, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, La Tarantella, Falka, Nanon, Don 
Giovanni, Lohengrin, Ernani, Fra Diavolo, Masked Ball, 
Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, I Pagliacci, The Highway Knight, 
Mascot, Iolanthe, Der Freischiitz, The Flying Dutchman, 
La Gioconda, Faust, Star of the North, Martha, The Bo- 
hemian Girl, Mignon, Princess of Trebizonde, The Gondo- 
liers, and several others. 

The system of subscriptions, which has proved so suc- 
cessful in New York and Chicago, will be introduced in St. 
Louis. The scale of prices will be about the same. The 
box office schedule fixes the evening prices at 25, 50 and 75 
cents and $1; at Saturday matinee, 25, 50 and 75 cents, with 
These prices are about one- 
Louis for high-class op 


a special matinee Wednesday 
third those usually charged in St 





era productions, and bring these performances within the 
reach of persons of limited means. The masses of music 
lovers will be able to hear these operas. This enterprise is 
certain to be successful. 


Kaltenbora Sunday Concerts. 


The first Sunday night concert by the Kaltenborn Or 
chestra, under management of Victor Thrane, at Carnegie 
Hall, November 5, promises to be notable for several rea 
sons. It will signalize the first New York appearance of 
Elsa Ruegger, the young and beautiful ‘cellist, and will also 
mark the initial appearance in this city of Louise B. Voigt 
and Marguerite Stilwell. 

Miss Voigt, who has just returned from an extended 
course of study in Berlin, scored an instantaneous success 
in the recent Worcester Festival. 

Miss Stilwell, the young American pianist, has also just 
returned from years of foreign study. She was for a year 
under Epstein, at Vienna, and for several years under Hein 
rich Barth, at the Berlin Hochschule, and later she studied 
with Vladimir de Pachmann. 

Emilio de Gogorza, the excellent baritone, will be the 
other soloist at this concert. Mr. de Gogorza has become 
popular in New York and throughout the East. It will be 
remembered that he has sung with Madame Sembrich on 
many occasions for several years, always winning success 

The orchestral numbers will be selected carefully by Con 
ductor Franz Kaltenborn, who has shown ability as a pro 
gram maker. 


| From the introduction of . . . 


TECHNIC AND NOTATION 


As applied to the Pianoforte, by JOHN W. TUFTS, we 
quote the following : 
| Its chief aim is to diminish the number of rules which 
should govern the ma in the interpretation of musical 
| notation, and to define through the representation the par- 
ticular action of finger, wrist or arm necessary to produce 
the result desired by the com t; for this, sign language 
is the only medium between him and his interpreter.’ 


| TECHNIC and NOTATION, by JOHN W. TUFTS, is a 
work of standard value, and certainly one of the most 
> sn ga upon these subjects that has ever been pub- 
lished. It is a book of 186 pages, large quarto, well 
gotten out. Price, $1.25. 


Published by 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 


220 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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MUSI@ GOSSIP 
& OF GOTHAM. 


New YORK, October 16, 1899. 


LATON BROUNOFF has attracted attention to him- 
self this season, what with his various activities; 
works of his have been performed at the Kaltenborn con- 
certs, his People’s Male Chorus appeared there under his 
direction, he has played accompaniments for prominent so- 
loists, published new compositions, conducted the People’s 
Choral Union in serenading the returned Admiral, finished 
his big cantata, “The Triumph of the Soul,” orchestrating 
it complete, and is planning concerts for his men and women 
singers, two distinct organizations. The latter have re 
sumed rehearsal, and some unusual concerts may be ex- 
pected when the time comes; and with all this Brounoff 
finds time to give vocal lessons, he being no mean singer 
himself, piano and harmony lessons, and still seems to have 
plenty of time left for his friends. 

Miss Hermann, soprano, is one of his best pupils, and on 
October 2 she appeared as solo singer at the Concordia La- 
dies’ Society, singing “Still wie die Nacht,” and Brounoff’s 
“Lullaby,” the latter from his song album, “Dew o’ the 
Morn.” She made an excellent impression by reason of a 
natural, well-placed and sympathetic voice, good musical 
execution and enunciation. Among the applications re- 
ceived by Mr. Brounoff for vocal lessons are some from 
distant points of the Union. 

** * 








J. Harry Wheeler was last week the recipient of the fol- 
lowing letter: 

Cortranp, N. Y., October 12, 189. 
T have intended to write you long before 
this to tell you somethine of the way mv work is going. But I 
have been pretty busy, and, consequently. have not taken the time 

Memories of Chautauqua are stil! lingering very tenderly in my 
mind, and T am sure that they will remain fresh until another year. 
when T trust it will be my good fortune to again be with you. I 
good you did me. Tt would be simply 
have been helped by oth- 
of darkness into 


My Dear Me. WHeeter 


you the great 
But I am sure that you. who 
t lifted me out 


cannot tell 
impossible 
ers, will understand when I say 
light. TI knew I had improved. but did not fully appreciate the value 
of your work They fairly 
IT have had for two 


until I applied it to mv own pupils 


bound with improvement. Several voices whict 
or three vears show such rapid growth and development under the 
delighted with my work. My class 


and T look for 


” 


new medicine; they are all s« 
is fairly large, but new ones are coming al! the time 
T am planning to put on the “Persian Garden 
December with my pupils. Have already furnished numbers for sev 
eral programs, and everyone speaks of the progress we are making 
IT am delighted with the change in it. I 
My voice has more 


a busy season in 


As for my own voice, 
notice the greatest difference in my choir work 
of the tenor quality now and of all. T can always depend upon 
it. T can never tell you, as T have said above, how 
to you for the latest success in my work. which will have a lastinz 


hest 


much I owe 


effect upon my future career 

This is surely a warm indorsement from a pupil, and 
coming from a man prominent in Cortland County. an ex- 
perienced singer, it has additional weight 


*-_ * * 
Miss Emma Thursby. who. with her sister. Miss Ina L. Thursby, 
has been spending the summer in Europe. was expected to sail ves- 


terday on the Aller. which is due in New York October 24. In a 
letter announcine their return Miss Thurshy reports a most enjoy- 
able summer. They attended the International Congress of Women, 
going from London to Paris, and to Luchon, in the Pyrenees Moun- 
tains, where Miss Thursby took the cure. Madame Calvé, Madame 











HENRY WOLPSOHN 
begs to announce that MISS 


MARIE’: ENGLE 


(of the Covent Garden Royal Opera, London, 
and the New York Metropolitan Opera Company) 


is available this coming season for 
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A. WILLIAMS FISHER, 
36 Bast 32d St., New York City. 


Breval and other artists were there at the same time. Most of the 
remaining time was spent in Venice, Rome and other Italian cities 
—Exchange. 

Of Miss Thursby’s pupils undoubtedly the most promi- 
nent is Miss Estelle Harris, formerly of Exston, Pa., now 
the soprano of the Church of the Divine Paternity, J. W. 
Andrews, organist. 

- * - 

Frank Seymour Hastings, the composer, whose best 
known song is “My Love is Like a Red, Red Rose,” 
finished last summer songs, among them 
“Fair Helen,” which was one of Mrs. Katherine Fisk’s 
successes at her concert at Norwalk a fortnight ago. The 
best recommendation Hastings’ songs can have is the fact 
of their being favorite numbers of such well-known sing- 
ers as Mrs. Fisk, Marguerite Hall, Mrs. Gerrit Smith, 
Tom Karl, Heinrich Meyn and others as well known 
“Fair Helen” will soon be in print, by Schirmer, and as it 
is said to combine all the elements of the popular points 
of his other songs, Hastings’ last is sure of a welcome. 
His new pipe organ for his house is nearly set up, and 
when completed the organ and music room will be about 
The instrument cost some 


several new 


the handsomest in this city. 
$3,250. 
* . - 

The Kaltenborn Quartet has frequently played the com- 
positions of August Walther, and after the performance 
of a quartet Emil Paur came to him and congratulated him 
most heartily. Seidl also played Walther’s, 
and he has just finished a new string quartet, his op. 10, 
Kaltenborns, and is on their 
programs for this season. A busy teacher in Brooklyn, 
he has lately taken a studio here, in Carnegie Hall, and 
one of the nicest things he has experienced is the receipt 
of many letters welcoming him-to his New York career. 
Though well known here, much of his activity has been 
in Brooklyn, and he now proposes to enlarge this in com- 
ing to the metropolis. An experienced composer, skillful 
theorist, practical musician, he will find his place with 


works of 


which is dedicated to the 


little trouble. 
. 7 * 

Edward Bromberg, singer, teacher and, like all Rus- 
sians, linguist, expects to be very busy this season, hav 
ing increased his concert repertory greatly, especially in 
the way of the modern Russian and Polish school. Most 
of these are songs which have never been sung in America, 
and will prove interesting novelties. Thrane has engaged 
him for one of the Sunday night concerts at Carnegie 
Hall; best indication of Thrane’s opinion of his merit. 
As a teacher, also, he is doing well, nearly all of last 
winter’s pupils having returned, with new ones. Coming 
here unknown, Bromberg has made a place for himself, 
and this entirely because of musical merit, united with 
gentlemanly and always kindly treatment of his fellow 
man. He sings in a Yonkers church and a New York 
Synagogue. 

* * * 

Speaking of Yonkers reminds me of that sterling teacher 
Edward Mayerhofer, of that town, whose pupils’ recitals 
and concerts are some of the prominent features of the 
musical life of the place. On October 12 he gave a stu- 
dents’ recital at his large studio, 15 North Broadway, at 
which the following pupils participated: Miss Alice King, 
Miss Florence Huntington, Miss Mary King, Miss Nellie 
White, Miss Mary Alexander, Mrs. Elizabeth Pitman, 


Fones as vocal soloist. The program included piano 
numbers by Rachmaninoff, Grieg, Wagner, Mozart and 
Beethoven—a large variety of both modern romantic and 
the classic period. Having heard several of his pupils 
play I can testify to the general excellence and thorough- 
ness of Mr. Mayerhofer’s teaching. 

- . . 

Max Wertheim, the violinist and teacher, whose pupil, 
Miss Beatrice Eberhard, made such a success at her con- 
cert at Madison Square Hall last season, has established 
his own musical academy on West Twenty-third street. 
He opened in August, and has succeeded far beyond his 
expectations. Several free scholarships are offered, and 
the terms are fair, so graduated that all can afford them. 
Among his teachers is Bromberg, above mentioned. 
Among the free advantages are tuition in harmony, en- 
semble playing, viz., duos, trios, &c. The di- 
rector will personally conduct the ensemble department. 
Concerts, rehearsals, recitals, lectures, &c., under the 
auspices of the New York Musical Academy will be free 


to all pupils 


quartets, 


* * * 

Madame Cornglie Meysenheym has removed her studio 
to 148 West Ninety-seventh street, where she has a fine 
house, with beautiful, large music room, and is planning to 
give a musicale there later. Her opera-concert at Carnegie 
Lyceum last winter is remembered with pleasure; also the 
very enjoyable musicale she arranged for Mrs. Frank 
Nugent, of Riverside Drive. Among her best pupils I 
may mention especially Miss Sladkus, Miss Bouvier, Miss 
Richmond, Mr. Toaspern and Mr. Carner. She also has 
tenor, whose appearance later is sure to arouse 
interest. An experienced singer herself, acquainted with 
stage action (she sang last summer in the Philadelphia 
company under Gustav Hinrichs), Madame Meysenheym 
has the advantage over many teachers in this. 

* . > 


a new 


Charles B. Hawley has recently issued, through the 
John Church Company, two songs, “A Rose Fable” and 
“An Echo,” the former of which will be remembered as 
having pleased the audience at his concert last spring at 
Mendelssohn Hall. These songs are both characterized by 
the graceful fluency and refinement to be found in all of 
his writings 

7 * * 

James Potter Keogh and Mrs. Alice Killin Keogh now 
have a handsome studio on “the avenoo,” and begin their 
season auspiciously. They spend two days weekly in En- 
glewood, N. J., and teach here the rest of the time. Mr. 
Keogh’s specialty is sight singing, in which he believes in 
individual instruction, not the class lesson, and he espe 
cially takes pride in the teaching of choir singers who are 
faulty readers. The Lyceum Quartet, of which he and Mrs 
Keogh are bass and soprano respectively, is under his man 
agement, and appear this week at the De Kalb Avenue 
M. E. Church, Brooklyn, on Thursday. Their concert of 
last May at Chickering Hall is recalled as a successful af- 
fair, in which the various members of the quartet shone in 
solo as well as ensemble. The success of the fair alto is 
especially mentioned, for this girl combines sympathetic 
voice with stunning personality. 

Mr. Keogh is the bass of the Washington M. E. Church 
here. 

. . . 


Mme. Ogden Crane, a vice-president for this county of 





William Reeves and Mr. Mayerhofer, with Mrs. R. A 
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the New York State Music Teachers’ Association, had an 
excellent season at Asbury Park, her usual summer place, 
and has begun her New York season. At Ocean Grove a 
pupil of hers, Miss Marie Carr, pleased the audiences at the 
Auditorium, the press of that city uniting in her praises. 
Madame Crane herself also sang, her numbers being “I 
Know That My Redeemer Liveth” and “Let the Bright 
Seraphim.” She will this season give monthly musicales at 
her studio and one or two grand concerts at Carnegie Ly- 
ceum. Of her pupils several have made notable progress 
on the concert and operatic stage, notably Edith Hutchings, 
with “Sis Hopkins,” and Florence Gamage, who is with the 


American Opera Company. 
* x * 


Genevieve Bisbee spent the summer at Newport, and gave 
several concerts there. The Daily News said of her Au- 
gust 29: 

“A delightful recital was given by Miss Bisbee, daughter 
of ex-Representative Bisbee, of Florida, at Trinity Guild 
Hall. * * * She has superb execution and much reserve 
force, and is not at all lacking in delicacy of finish. She 
played compositions by Schubert, Schumann, Beethoven, 
Chopin and Liszt. The waltzes were exquisite, and all in 
all it was a very pleasant hour.”” Later she gave an “After- 
noon of Music” at the Casino, drawing a most appreciative 
audience, almost filling the theatre. The local press speaks 
especially of the many friends Miss Bisbee made in New- 
port because of her musicianly qualities and attractive per- 
sonality 

¢ ¢-2 

Mme. Louise Finkel, once the pupil of Vannucinni, Ran- 
degger, Marchesi and others, has now many pupils among 
leading local singers. Her terms for tuition make it ap- 
parent at once that she desires no poor grade of talent, as 
none but the musically gifted need seek her. Miss Lucy 
Presby and Dorothy Bell are two of her best known pupils, 
and she also coaches some of the American opera singers. 
Madame Finkel believes in singing with the brains as well 
as voice, and a short talk with her convinces the writer that 
she knows whereof she speaks. Of her method and special 
points she lays emphasis on the following: The relation of 
the body to the speaking and singing voice. The relation of 
the face and head to the voice. Relation of the speaking to 
the singing voice. Special lessons in concentration. How 
to combine musical with word phrasing. Combining men- 
tal, physical and spiritual rhythm. The vowel colors as 
they belong to each individual. The color of phrases as 
represented in oratorio and opera. The relation of dra- 
matic action in opera to the production of the voice. 


* & * 


Mrs. McNeill Hopcraft has been here a dozen years, and 
in this time built up a good class of singers. For fourteen 
years she Sang in a San Francisco church, and I have seen 
very glowing accounts of her appearances there as solo 
singer. She is mentioned as the “leading soprano of Cali- 
fornia,” and it is evident the lady has done notable work 
as church and concert singer. Of a lot of press notices I 
cull this: 


The solo by Mrs. McNeill—the “Brindisi,” from 
admirably given, as also the encore, and it was the general remark 


**Macbeth”—was 


MR. VICTOR THRANE 


PE 


o—______—__KNABE PIANO USED. 
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by the 
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ACCOMPANIED BY... 


that this lady, always a great favorite here, and one of the finest 
vocalists in the State, was in exceedingly good voice. We have 
never heard her sing better. The last piece on the program gave 
her a fine opportunity for displaying, as it did, the whole society 
Romberg’s “‘The Transient and the Eternal.’ The concert was a 
rich musical treat.—The Daily Record. 

Tenor E. Ellsworth Giles is counting on a busy season, 
outlook so far. He began teaching last 
Fifth avenue studio, and those who were 


to judge by the 
year, has a fine 
with him before have attracted others, so that he bids fair 
to excel last season’s record. He also expects to do more 
solo work than ever, and as the demand for his services 
extended last year to points as far distant as South Caro- 
lina, his success is on the increase. He sang last summer 
at Richfield Springs with much success. 


* * * 


Reginald Barrett's Mamaroneck Choir at St. Thomas 
Church will give Spohr’s cantata, “God Thou Art Great,” 
to-morrow (Thursday) evening; it is to be a harvest festival 
A representative of Tue Musicat Courter will go there 
for the special purpose of hearing this choir, and a de 
tailed review of the work may be expected next week 


F. W. RIesBeRG 


H. W. Greene Pupils. 


The H. W. Greene pupils seem to be in demand, both 
teachers and artists. Miss Lucy Marks has entered 
upon the duties of her new position at the Baptist Female 
Her reception at the opening 
Every number 


as 


College, Lexington, Mo. 
concert amounted almost to an ovation. 
was encored, and she was showered with compliments and 
invitations for appearances at prominent musical functions 
in that vicinity. 

Miss Lalla Griffin took her place among the faculty of 
the Siellins Coilege at Bristol, Va., and was received most 
cordially. Her work in the opening concert was su meri 
torious that a position in one of the local choirs was 
offered her, which she accepted. Her brilliant rendering 
of the Bemberg Valse was a revelation to the music-loving 
people of Bristol. 

Miss Marjory Collins, another of the pupils 
W. Greene studios has accepted a position at 
Miss Collins has a voice of great promise, a rich, 


from the H 
a prominent 
church. 
sonorous soprano of wide range. 

Henry Wikel has accepted the tenor position at the 
Church of the Pilgrims, on Madison avenue. Mr. Wikel 
is one of the coming church singers of the city. The 
splendid physique which stands him so well in need as the 
physical director of the Brooklyn Y. M. C. A,, 
with his exceptional qualities as a student, and clear, reso- 


combined 


nant voice, place him easily in line for rapid promotion 
Mr. Greene began his fourth 
lecture staff of the Board of Education last Monday night, 


consecutive year on the 
his subject being “The Makers and Making of Music.’ 
Miss Edith Heywood, the young and well-known soprano 
rendered the vocal selections most effectively. They were 
assisted by Miss Caia Aarup, the Danish pianist, who gave 
a delightful reading of some Grieg, Chopin and MacDow 


ell numbers. 








te th tna 


Italian Opera Fails in Berlin. 


BERLIN, October 14, 189. 





ERLIN audiences determinedly refuse to listen to Ital 
ian opera, with the result that the season of Kroll’s 
New Royal Opera House has come to an abrupt conclusion 
with an empty treasury. The nominal director, Signor Vir 
gilio, paid the chorus ten days’ salary and fares home. The 
orchestra loses nothing, the management of the royal the 
atres prudently pre-exacting a deposit. The soloists unsuc 
cessfully endeavored to obtain something by having Vir 
gilio’s personal effects seized 
Berlin has cowed in r 
jecting it. It takes a 
little time, but the people will reject this star system as they 


[This was a star system scheme 
We should do the same, and we will 


did previously and always. ] 
Petschnikoff’s Associates. 


N his recent return trip from Paris to St 
the Prinz Ourousoff, after making a call on Fiirst 


Petersburg 


Hohenlohe, the German Chancellor, dined at the house of 
Petschnikoff, the 
was the intention of the mother of the Prince, the Princess 
Ourousoff, to visit America when Petschnikoff plays here, 


Alexander eminent violin virtuoso. It 


but her health is too delicate to attempt the ocean voyage 
Recently when Petschnikoff was the guest of the Princess 


she entertained besides him the Princess of Anhalt, the 
Prince of Hesse (uncle of the Empress of Russia), the 
Princess Marie of Meiningen, the Duke of Meiningen and 


Furst Hohenlohe 


Marie Barna. 
HE address of Miss Marie Barna, the 
prano, is wanted in this office 


American so 
Anyone knowing of 
her present whereabouts will confer a favor upon us by 
sending us her address. 


Alice Breen Musicale. 


Miss Breen’s matinee musicale, to occur later, is sure to 
be one of the events of the season, what with the brilliant 
array of talent and the high social classes concerned. She 
will give it either at the Waldorf-Astoria or in a handsome 
suite of rooms at Carnegie Hall, under the patronage of the 
following well-known folk: Mrs Phelps 
Stokes, Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. George H. Morgan 
Mrs. Morris K. Jessup, Mrs. R. H. Robertson, Mrs. A. F 
Outerbridge, Mrs. Charles B. Foote, Mrs. George Bonner 
Mrs. Alex. D. Shaw, Gen. and Mrs. C. T. Christensen 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Lyman Abbott, Rev. Dr. and Mrs 
Van Dyke, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. David Burrill, Dr. and Mrs 
Clarence C. Rice, Dr. and Mrs. L. D. Bulkley, Dr. and Mrs 
Frank E. Miller, Mrs. Jules Reynal, Mme. Emma Calve 
Mrs. Wm. L. Bull, Mrs. Daniel Butterfield and Mrs. Robert 
B. Minturn 


society Anson 


Henry 


Hans Kronold, the violoncellist 
of 
the 


will appear in the first 
the Educational of chamber music con 
New York College of Music, 14 
These concerts will be given every Tuesday evening there 


concert Series 


certs in November 


after during the season 


HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 


TSCHNIKOFF 


THE FAMOUS RUSSIAN VIOLINIST. 





J. V. GOTTSCHALK, Representative. 


Address 33 Union Square, New York. 





Mrs. L. 





P, MORRILL, 


Vocal Teacher, 


has taken a studio at ... 





THE CHELSEA, 222 West 23d St., NEW YORK CITY, 





Ovide Musin’s 


Violin School, 


MUSIN present. 


Assisted by... ALBERT ZIMMER. P 
GASTON DETHIER. 


Instruction from foundation to finishing. 
Address Studio : 
810-814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Open throughout the year. 
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85 GLEN ROAD 


MUSICAL C DURIER, 

ROSFDALE, TOKONTO, - 
October 13, 1800 ) 
ig OR HERBERT'S new opera, “The Singing Girl,” 

Alice Neilsen Opera Company, is 
ustaining in Toronto the satis which it 


presented by the 
factory reputation 


vening of October 2 


. > * 
During the early part of the coming week “The Bride 
Elect” will be sung at the Grand Opera House 
> * > 
Following tl bove engagement will come the Metro 


“The 


with 


politan Opera House Company, which will present 


Barber of Seville m Friday mght (October 20) 


Sembrich in the cast; “Faust with Suzanne Adams as 


and “Carmen” in the 


Vere 


be heard 


Marguerite at the Saturday matines 


evening, when Calvé ard Clementine de will appear 





company who v here 


Dipp 


members of the 


Ed. de 


Other 
Reszke and Campanari 
* > * 

Miss. Via Mac Millan, 


College of Music, is very busy wit 


pupils 1 


directress of the Toronto Junction 


h a large class of piano 


general overseeing of her progressive 


and with the 


ollege Miss MacMillan visits Toronto every week, and 
gives lessons at her studio in the Odd Fellows’ Building 





She is an ardent advocate of the Fletcher Music Method 
> . * 
student at the 


pupil of A. S 


David Wright, who has been an earnest 


Toronto Conservatory of Music, and a 


been appointed organist of the Presbyterian 


Vogt, has 
church at Orillia, Ont 


Miss 


entered for 


Among the recent arrivals at the ( 
Mary Hamlen, of Cleveland, Ohio 


an extended culture 


onservatory 1s 
who has 


and intends to 


course I voice 


graduate 


Mrs. H. W. Parker, of the Conservatory staff, has 
ssued an attractive cu innouncing that she will 
ontinuse accept concert engagements 

* * 
William Reed, organist of St Andrew's Church, To 


will give an organ recital in the Toronto Conserva 


Music Hall 


will present this excellent 


ronto 


} 
on the 


evening of October 17. when he 


tory y 
program 
Grand Cheeur D alogue (rig vut 


! La Reine de France) Haydn 


Mr. 


WILL OCCUR AT THE 


AS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 


H 
VICTOR TH RANE FIRST NEW YORK APPEARANCE OF 


Mlle. 




























Toccata in E major Bartle 
A Sunset Melody Vincent 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor Bac 
Prayer Sal r 
Scherzo, Fifth Sonata uilm 





Cantilene 


Marc! Ree 


Festival 


* * * 


festival and testimonial to be tendered 


The 
F. H. Torrington 
of the 


musical 
ymises to be 


on October 24 and 25, pré 


one most notable musical events this 
produced 
It is 


operas ior 


satisfactory to be ible to anno 


next week and 


ensuing 


Mrs 


Conservatory 


On Saturday afternoon last Dr. and Edward 


Fisher held a Toronto 


Music 


spent The 


reception al the 


in honor of the facuity, when a delightful social hour 


was faculty concert given on the 


evening 


October 1o will be described in the next issue 


May HAMILTON 


MONTREAL 


OcToBER 10, 1899 


The French Opera Company, under the management 


Messrs. Nicosias and Darien, made its bow to an Amcrican 
audience last week, and several very capable singers have 


since that time ple ised the audiences, which have fairly 


Monument National, opening with 
Anseldi 


company has 


well filled the new 


Halévy’s “La Juive,” in which Talexis and Grom 


men appeared Th also produced “Car 


men” and “Robert le Diable and from the warmth of 


commendation and the magnitude of the patronage ther 


s now no reason for doubting that the present season is 


to be a very prosperous one. Prevost sings in “I! Trova 
ore” to-night with Dviska. while M. and Madame D,fly 
will appear in “Romeo and Juliet” later in the week 


So far the ils have shown themselves thoroughly 


princip 


After leaving Montreal the third 


capable 


vember, the company will play three weeks in Albany 


Baltimore and Washington: six weeks in Havar 


week cach in the City Mexico, St. Louis and Cincinnati 


rhe rest of the tour is not as yet definitely settled, but w 
probably include a visit to Chicago and Boston 

The Grau Opera Company w be at Her Majesty 
Theatre for four nights next week it Traviata,” “*( 
men,’ Romeo and Juliet” and ‘Faust Nearly all the 
seats for the last three performances have already been dis 
posed of > LEW 


THAT THE 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


T 


Emil Paur and ore 


HE 





Metropolitan Sunday Concert. 


second concert of the Sunday 


] night series at 


Metropolitan took plac st Sunday evening, wit! 


Jose phine 


hestra T Mile. Zelic 
icob) ind 





Mr. Paur ynducted excerpts fron Lohe 
‘Rouet d' Omphale” of Saint-S 

Overture, a par rf é ‘ 

There were I r 

of discrimir Henry Schmitt's /a 

ing of Handel's Largo being repeated. Why Schmitt 
kind of second ed nm « Ki ‘ ind Kneisel hims 








but this paper will not forgive singing off t ey. It is 
i crime against art it 1s reprehet ble, and w ther it be 
Calvé or Dippel or a Salignac or an A rez or Van 
Dyk wi es it we insist up g ffens« nd 
shall so treat it. We did so in the cases of S 

Vogel and of Moran-Older nd we believe it cannot be 


excused with Lehmann 


or De Lussan 


t be demned, and 1 gers cannot be cured there 
o reas why the offense should be endured 
adame Jacoby ng with great tone libre the “O 
Love Thy Help” ir Sa ind Delil by Saint 
n Frenc d Tos Good Bye a good Su 
nigh ' g § 1 to sing encore 
ich « t Se The encor vere genuine butes t 


The Famous Young Swiss 


FIRST SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT at 
CARNEGIE HALL, NOVEMBER 5, 


With the 
> 


OTHER SOLOISTS WILL BE 


MISS LOUISE B. VOIGT, Soprano of the Worcester Festival. 
Fir t New York appearance 

MISS MARGUERITE STILWELL, the talented Pianiste. 
First New York appearance, and 


MR. EMILIO DE GOGORZA, the well-known Baritone. 


KALTENBORN ORCHESTRA, 


Popular Prices : 





25c., 50c., 75c, and $1.00, 





N. 


Elsa Rue 





in artist hod of vocaliza \ fascinated the pub 
C Mada le Jacoby has risen t the position Of one ol the 
ost prot nt ncert and oratorio singers we have, and 
r the | r pparer Sunday 
gl 
Cher gre t Van ¥ x's 
rhat is d t I eg r Buchare I 
Buxtehude wi c ¢ grit r el i ypperati 
tage $so America \ Had } been 
trom le f those towns ! gi r ere by r 
Maurice Grau, | te ed di ce a i« 
wne f unbor race ‘ vy te é f an 
ndeveloped no Ss sa y Sunda ght would 
have been $400 instead of $125; na t might have beer 
$600 under such <« urn J esiat n New 
York, is gentlema ng beautifu 
quality or vi ¢ i ( d \ ontro 
his vocal emissions an is 1 discret is he il 
ustrated ir e“) F lt L’Af 
‘ yl y { 1 i“ ‘ i 
dent id | S ‘ he) | lay night 
vhen he g p ) g I pe i He i 
better g t alig Salignac has beet 
nging off the key for t Ope Comique 
Pari ! t | re g here Wha 
te sh w ve We who a 
trying f ' Let it g st 
wich easier 
Next Si vy Mile. Olit | P g , 
going to sing becaus g ; Unlimited 
Miss Josephine H 1 Ovide Mus 
ie violinis re g g 1 ne 
| " 
Ruegger Goes to Boston 
\l ix gger \ I 
compan > 
enear}r i \\ B > 
Ww Tl S { rf ance 
next Friday Sa ‘ \I 
R egget VA \ | 
‘ 


Ser, 


*Celliste, 


FRANZ KALTENBORN, 
Conductor. 


B.—See Sunday Newspapers 


Mlle 


tober 20 and 21, at 


for Program, 


R leg rs American début occurs on Oc- 





Boston, with the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








MUSIC IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


tsa 
[| This Department Is in Charge of Mr. Sterrie A. Weaver 
Supervisor of Public Schools in Westfield, Mass.] 


of W. 
NM, 3.2 

At the 
mous opinion that Mr 
heard his explanation of how rudimental singing should be 


CHOOL music supervisors are particularly requested to 
earnestly consider the following article from the pen 
Supervisor of Music, Paterson, 


Seymour Twichell, 


Utica convention, held last July, it was the unani- 


[wichell gave to all supervisors who 


taught a mighty impetus. The music teachers of two of 
New York State’s normal schools are about to visit Pater- 
son to learn, and several others are about to journey to 
Paterson for the same purpose. It is the intention of Mr. 


Twichell to follow this general statement of the matter by 
showing how he gains the results which 
and he stands 


a series of articles 
1e declares can be secured in so short a time, 
to defend the takes. Any supervisor who 


trouble to visit Paterson will find Mr. Twich- 


ready points he 


will take the 
ell 
employed in those schools 


Let 


ready to receive them and show them his methods as 


the fraternity meet the issue squarely. Let us sift 


the matter thoroughly, either shattering his idols or accept- 
ing his theories. 

Personally, allow me to say it does my heart good to 
have someone come to the front who honestly believes that 


the common methods employed are productive of mighty 
little result, and one who is fearless and can show results 
to prove his theories. 

I pray the profession to not sit supinely by, but let them 


take up this whole matter and sift it to the bottom. 


Sterrte A. WEAVER. 
WUUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
(Written ror THE MusicaL Courter.) 
There is still a great deal of doubt in the minds of many 


educators a the advisability of putting the subject of 
sight singing on equal footing with other studies in the 
and there is a good and sufficient reason for 
But what is this reason? The subject is 
as though it were of little importance. 
not to understand that educators con- 


s tO 
public schools ; 
this hesitation 
often treated lightly 
But surely are 
sider that a thorough vocal education is of no advantage to 


we 


a person. No, that is not the reason, for, if a fair percent- 
age (90 per cent.) of the children in this or any other 
country were as well able to read and sing new music as 


they are to read print at the end of the fourth year of 
school life, the subject would stand second to none in the 
minds of the people, and teachers, superintendents and ed- 
ucators generally would give it a more favorable place on 
the daily program. 

Educators form their opinions and base their judgments 
on their past experiences, and they have seldom if ever 
known the reading of music to be taught as successfully as 
other in the public schools, especially in the 
primary grades. They expect independent reading of Eng- 
lish by all pupils after the fourth year, but how many edu- 
cators have had the privilege of hearing a fifth year class 
“The Messiah” or other standard work creditably, in 

at first sight, or after having given it a reasonable 
mount « We have heard the fifth year pupils sing 
well the songs which they have learned by rote, or perhaps 
songs which were read after a pitiable amount of energy 
had been expended in picking out note by note. or read 
while the piano sounded the tones, or while the teacher 
helped them over the hard places, but that is not intelligent 
reading or singing 

No one would question the rightful place of music in the 
public schools if the proper results were common; and it 


branches 


sing 
parts, 
f study? 


We Earnestly Solicit | 








composers of high-class songs and ballads and 
instrumental music, who have manuscripts to 
submit to publishers, to put themselves in 
communication with us. Our. Catalogue is 
one of exceptional strength and quality and 
bears the names of some of the most noted 
writers of the day. 


Address all communications 


to Department A. 


F. A. MILLS, Music Publisher, 


48 West 26th Street, New York. 
CENTRAL MUSIC HALL BUILDING, CHICAGO. 









follows that our methods are wrong somewhere, for one 
who analyzes the subject aright finds but little that 1s nec- 
essary to teach in order to make intelligent readers, but 
that little must be well taught. There is much in the sub- 
ject that is difficult to teach to children, but that knowl- 
cdge is not necessary to good reading and singing, and 
still we have occupied the few precious years of the child’s 
school life teaching this unnecessary information and sing- 
.ng a few rote songs, and, as a consequence, we have failed 
to make readers. 

“There is little to teach, but that little must 
taught,” and he who is successful in finding this little and 
devising a logical method of teaching it has yet a most 
pleasant surprise in store for him. 

Thousands of great musicians have lived and died with- 
out finding a simple path to intelligent singing for the 
masses, and thousands more are still looking for one. 

To my mind any method to succeed fully must handle 
absolutely one new element at a time, and must proceed 
so that all that has been taught before is constantly ap- 
plied while teaching the new. The method must also ad- 
mit of rapid drill work on each element, for ability to read 
well means reserve power, which gives ease, facility and 
speed. In teaching tone work the method must deal con- 
stantly with tone relation and not positive pitch in the 
slightest degree, hence all keys must be developed equally 
from the first, else the instruction unconsciously borders on 
positive pitch, and there will be much to unlearn later, or 
at least the pupils will fail to sing in all keys with equal 
confidence. 

The staff reading or eye training must be so conducted 
as to deal entirely with the relative position of notes and 
not a fixed position for a single lesson; and that means all 
positions or keys from the first. No other element, such 
as time or rhythm, should burden the mind of the child 
while drilling for accuracy and speed in staff reading. 

The time element should be introduced for drill separate- 
ly, and should not be linked with rhythm, as is customary, 
while being taught, for time is not rhythm. Rhythm is 
simply a part of the finish and should be taught as such 
with the song work where it comes perfectly natural. 

The method must be planned so that individual work can 
be carried on, alternating with class work so as not to keep 
the class from singing more than an instant at a time, and 
the general plan of the work must be so simple and so 
plain that the regular class teacher can cope with the dif- 
ficulties with a minimum amount of assistance from the 
The regular class teacher must do all 


be well 


music supervisor. 
the teaching in music 
is not as successful as other subjects. 

Tone relation or ear training, staff reading or eye train- 
ing and time are the three essential elements which, if thor- 
oughly mastered, give the power to sing at sight, but the 
training must not stop here, else the result would be me 
chanical and lifeless singing; and so we must add rhythm 


as in other subjects, else the music 


and style to these elements before we have a finished 
product. 
Each of these three lines of work, namely, tone, reading 


and time, should receive about two minutes’ drill daily in 
the order named, and the remainder of the music period 
should be given to the study of songs which are easily 
within the reading power of the children, 
greater difficulties than those already mastered in the three 
lines of drill work. 

Analysis and explanation should be strictly avoided, for 
the primary teacher who takes one minute to talk during 
the music lesson is throwing that amount of time away, so 
far as teaching the children to sing is concerned. If the 
reading of music is properly taught there is very little that 
requires explanation, and the directions, cautions and in- 
spiration should be thrown in between the exercises, tak- 
ing no singing time from the class. 

I can hardly expect that these suggestions will be kindly 
received by the music supervisors throughout the country, 
because they (the euoestens) are not in sympathy with 


containing no 


prevailing methods and courses of study, but I have a very 
firm conviction that, with ten or fifteen minutes’ daily drill, 
sight singing can and should be thoroughly mastered by 
the regular class teacher in the first four years of school 
life, and also a keen appreciation of the great blessing that 
this gift would be to humanity, and I venture to predict 
that he who would call himself a successful supervisor of 
music a few years hence will have planned a four years’ 
course in drill work and sight singing for the primary 
grades, and a four years’ in music (masterpieces) 
for the grammar grades. 

If this prediction comes true, 
to believe that it will, all educators will be proud to honor 
Very respectfully, 

W. Seymour TWICHELL, 
Supervisor of Music, 
Paterson, N. J. 


course 
as my experience leads me 


our subject. 


INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


No. 1. 


MUSICAL 


By Georce WHELPTON, Buffalo. 





[Reprinted from the School Journal. | 
musical 
from 


this of articles on in- 
public to a 
prevailing conditions and methods of 
teaching in relation to advancement this important 
branch of education. It is an open question in the minds 
of many whether progress in sight reading and singing is 
being made in our public schools in proportion to the time 
Music has been taught 


The purpose of series 
struction the 


practical standpoint, 


in schools is discuss, 


in 


and money spent for this purpose. 
in the public schools quite long enough to have borne fruit; 
quite long enough to have made its influence felt in the pro 
duction of an abundance of good material for our choral 
societies and the volunteer chorus choirs of our churches. 
Yet we find the contrary to be the case 
There was never a time in this country 
difficult for churches to obtain singers for volunteer choirs 
as now. Not because there are not plenty of good voices, 
not because young people do not love to sing, but because 
they Thirty years ago the conditions 
were quite the 
teaching music in schools were unknown at that time, 
the work begun by those old pioneers of music in America, 
Hastings, Mason, Bradbury and Woodbury, and carried 
on to a higher state of development by such men as Root, 
Emerson and Palmer, resulted in the dissemination of mu 
sical knowledge and culture among the masses to an ex 
In those 


when it was so 


cannot read music 
It is true that modern methods of 
but 


reverse 


tent unsurpassed, if equaled, at the present time. 
days every hamlet had its singing school during the winter 
months, and every church in city and country had a choir 
gallery filled to overflowing with young men and women 
who could read music and loved to sing. It is a lamentable 
fact that the decline of music in our churches began with the 
introduction of musical instruction in the public schools 
When this was done churches thought it no longer neces 
sary to continue the accustomed singing school, and parents 
considered it no longer necessary to give their children in 
struction in singing. in the public 
schools tell us to wait and we will see Have we 
not waited these many years, and have not the results been 
most disappointing? 

Educational men are beginning to question whether there 
is not some false principle of education, something radically 
A prominent teacher in 


Supervisors of music 
results 


wrong at the root of the matter 
one of the leading normal schools of New York State said 
not long since: “Music has been taught in our school for 
more than twenty years, and who ever heard of anyone learn- 
ing to read music there?” Is this school an exception, or 
is it the rule? Are there are not many teachers in our pub 
lic schools who are thinking, if not saying, the same thing? 

I was recently engaged to conduct a glee club in one of 
The club consiste consisted 


the leading high sc hools of the State 





“(CLEMENTINE) Season 1899-1900 


E VERE 


WITH MAURICE GRAU OPERA COMPANY 








For Concerts and Oratorios wu.... 
Address: 
HENRY WOLFSOHW'S MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., 
NEW YORK 


KALTENBORN 


STRING QUARTET, 


Recognized as New York's Leading Quartet. 


FRANZ KALTENBORN, Violin Soloist, 
———m_ Address : 78 West 85tn Strect, New York. 








Dr. PAUL KLENGEL, 


Conductor GERMAN LIEDERKRANZ, 
Coaching in OPERA and ORATORIO, 
Interpretation of GERMAN LIEDER, 
HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 


ADDRESS: 618 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


IDA SIMMONS, 


PIANIST. 


Address: VICTOR THRANE, Decker Building, New York. 
Western address: 216 Garfield Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 








EDMUND J. MYER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
32 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
Summer Term at POINT CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 
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of about forty members, selected from the best material in 
the schoo]. Notwithstanding the fact that music had been 
taught in the schools of that city for more than twenty 
years, the only members of the club who could read music 
were a few who had learned to do so through the study of 
the piano. In that case I taught all the glees and part 
songs by rote, precisely as I would have taught them to 
children in the primary grades. A system of musical in- 
struction in the schools that is productive of no better 
results than this needs no further condemnation. And 
yet, it is claimed that music is as well taught in the schools 
of that city as in any city in the State, and I am inclined 
to believe the claim is not without a basis of truth. 

A system of musical instruction that does not develop a 
large number of intelligent sight readers and singers in 
the high school is a failure. There may be conditions in 
many schools that make it impossible for supervisors of 
musical instruction to accomplish this, but the system is 
none the less a failure. If a supervisor holds a position 
under such circumstances, he must expect to be consid 
ered responsible for the results, however disappointing 
they may be. 

It is impossible to write plainly on this subject, point- 
ing out defects in the prevailing methods of teaching 
music in the public schools without antagonizing those 
whose pet fads they are; but it must be remembered that 
no reform was ever instituted in religion, politics or edu- 
cation that did not arouse such antagonisms. 

The first defect to be considered is the character and 
scope of the examinations for teachers of music in the 
schools of the cities of this State. These examinations are 
conducted by the board of examiners with the assistance 
of .a musician, usually an instrumentalist, many of the 
questions being selected at random from theoretical works 
by members of the board, and the whole examination based 
upon the theory of music from the standpoint of a pianist, 
organist or an embryonic composer. I have seen lists of 
questions prepared by these boards that made no reference 
to the art of singing, and were of such a character that any 
pianist in a concert saloon orchestra might pass and be 
absolutely ignorant of the first principles of teaching sing 
ing. These examinations are usually taken by instru 
mentalists, who naturally acquire a knowledge of harmony 
through the study of the piano or organ, and of those who 
pass, the one who can bring to bear the most political in 
fluence upon the superintendent of education is the one 
most certain of an appointment. Teachers of singing 
rarely take them because the study of the theory of music 
in relation to sight reading and singing does not lead to a 
knowledge of harmony, and the ability to supply the 
necessary three parts to a figured bass or a given melody. 
It is doubtful whether one in twenty of the leading singing 
teachers in this country to-day could do this, nor is it at 
all necessary in order to teach music in the public schools 
It is theory, sight reading and singing that should be 
taught in the schools; not theory, thorough bass and 
harmony. 

As an illustration of this point I will mention a case that 
recently came under my observation. A young lady who 
had spent several years in the study of vocal music under 
some of the leading teachers in Eastern cities applied for 


THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC, %*!°24st sm steer, 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
The most thorough, best equipped and most successful MUSIC SCHOOL in NEW YORK. 


The eminent success of numerous 
graduates of this school has repeatedly 
proved the effectiveness of the methods 
of instruction which it promulgates. 


All students are taught 
PRIVATELY 
3 under 
PERSONAL supervision of Mr. Lambert. 


COLLEGE IS OPEN ALL THE YEAR. Pupils may enter ataxy time; no previous musical knowledge necessary. 
Before making your arrangements for next Season's Studies, write for Catalogue of THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC to 


OTTO ROTHER, Secretary, 128-130 East 58th St., New York City. 


a position as teacher of music in the public schools. She 
was a high school graduate, played the piano well, had an 
exceptionally good soprano voice, sang artistically, and 
seemed to possess all those qualities so necessary for a suc- 
cessful teacher of singing in the public schools; but she 
could not pass the necessary examination because she could 
not supply three parts to a figured bass, harmonize a given 
melody, or write augmented and diminished chords in des- 
ignated major and minor keys. Another candidate who had 
some knowledge of harmony passed the examination, and 
is to-day supervisor of music in the public schools of a 
flourishing city in this State, notwithstanding he is incapa 
ble of playing an ordinary accompaniment or part song, in 
a rhythmical manner, or of singing at all artistically a sim 
ple melody for the children to imitate 

We cannot hope for improvement in this state of affairs 
until those who conduct these examinations have a more in- 
telligent understanding of the term “musician.” Generally 
speaking, anyone having anything to do with music is a mu 
A composer of music, without regard to quality, is 
a musician. One who plays the piano, organ, harp, violin, 
horn, flute, guitar or any other musical instrument is a mu 


sician. 


sician. 

The term “musician” may cover the theory of music only, 
or it may imply a knowledge of the theory of music and 
the ability to play one or more musical instruments. A 
musician may be an artist in the use of one instrument 
and be absolutely ignorant in the use of all others \ 
singer is a musician though he may be unable to play the 
piano, organ or any other musical instrument. A musician 
may have a national reputation as pianist, organist or 
violinist and be entirely ignorant of the physiological 
principles of vocal development and proper use of the 
voice The lack of intelligent discrimination in this re 
spect is the chief cause of the failure of musical instruc 
tion in the public schools. A large majority of the spe 
cial teachers of music in the public schools are instru 
mentalists, though the subject they are engaged to teach is 
the theory of music and singing. They can apply this 
theory in the use of their chosen instrument, but not to 
the use of the voice in singing. They do not understand 
the analysis, development or limitations of the voice 

Theory and singing differ widely from theory and play 
ing. A singer who cannot play the piano is as well quali 
fied to give instruction in piano playing as a pianist who 
does not sing correctly and artistically is to teach singing 
The theory of music is the same in vocal and instrumental; 
but the application of this theory in the study of instru 
mental music and singing differs widely An instru 
mentalist must understand the technical principles in 
volved in the application of this theory to the use of his 
chosen instrument; a singer must understand these prin 
ciples in their application to the vocal organs and the 
correct use of the voice in singing. Both imply the same 
theoretical knowledge of the science of music, but an en 
tirely different knowledge of the art. 

Singing is an art, and, like a language, must be learned 
largely by imitation. A teacher of French who could not 
speak a word of French would be as well qualified to teach 
that language as a teacher of singing who could not sing 
correctly, and give proper examples for his pupils to imi 
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tate, would be to teach singing. Children love to sing, and 
it is as easy for them to sing correctly and artistically as 
otherwise; but they are creatures of imitation, and will 


never rise above the examples given them 


Clarence Eddy’s Tour. 


greeny E EDDY, the distinguished organist, has 
begun his tour, which will keep him busy until 
November 28 with scarcely a break. He played in Stam 
ford, Conn., last night, and will appear in Fall River 
to-morrow night 

The other dates of the tour are¢ 


October 19, Providence, R. | 

October 21, Philadelphia (Export Exposition) 
October 23, Worcester, Mass 
October 24, Lawrence, Mass 
October 25, Lowell, Mass 
October 30, Lewiston, Me 
November 3, Burlington, Vt 
November 4, North Adams, M 
November 6, Wellesley College, Mass 
November 7, Pittsfield, Mass 

November 8, New York city (South Chu 
November 9g, Atlantic City, N. J 
November 10, Newburgh, N. \ 
November 11, Goshen, N. \¥ 

Novembe r 13, Albany, N y 

November 14, Utica, N. ¥ 

November 16, Watertown, N. \ 
November 18, Hamilton, Ont 
November 20, Buffalo, N. 
November 21, Youngstown, O 
November 22, Akron, Ohio 
November 24, Ann Arbor, Mi 


November 28, Cincinnati, O 


New Pappenheim Student. 





he following is from e Rockville (Conn.) urnal 
October 6 

Yesterday morning Miss Marguerite McGuane, s opra! at t 
Union ( rted for Ne York t ke er init esson in 

ce culture of one ithe n t cel ted tructors in the metrop 

s, Mme. Eugenie | enheim, wl years ag rank x 
greatest operatic singers of the world. She was equal guished 
on both continents. Miss McGuane has decided to fit herself for a 
professional career, being, in Mr. Mietzke’s opinion, we qualified 

make a success 

The selection of Madame P cim a er instructor made 

Mr. Mietzke« after conferring with ever competent judges 
New York and Philadelphia. He ntends that person who ha 

ade an unqualified success as a singer herself vest fitted to equiy 

ers tor the sa vocatior at « erie er are 
be preferred. H lred fy r n th 
concert stage and are filling church positior n t ge citic 

Mrs. Corinne Anthony es adelpt " nes here for the 
musical services, October 1 sa Pappen 

Edward Kreiser “opened” a new organ in the Masoni 
Temple, in Salina, Kan., last week ilso a new organ in 
the Christian Science Chur: Kansas City, Mo., last 
Tuesday night. Mr. Kreiser, wl s recognized as one of 
the leading organists in the Southw yusy this 
season with his classes in Kansas City 
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ATLANTA, Ga., October 14, 1899 


Concert Association, after considerable 


“HE 
negotiations extending over the past few months, has 
succeeded in securing for this city the convention of the 
Association, which body will 
The 


Atlanta 


Southern Music Teachers 
hold its first meeting in Atlanta October 24 and 25. 
association has a membership extending to all of the South- 
ern States, and at least half a dozen States will have repre- 
sentatives. 

Hundreds of interested parties all over the country have 
teachers, publishers, 
Among 


written their intention of being here 
dealers, managers, conductors, music lovers, &c. 
those taking part in the programs are some of the most dis- 
tinguished artists in the South. They have accepted the in- 
vitation with warmest expressions of praise for the enter- 
prise of Atlanta, and pride that a Southern State is moving 
forward in this matter. The enterprise is the result of in- 
dividualized efforts of the officers of the Concert Associa- 
There will be four meetings for lectures, addresses, 
discussions, Xc., 
sides the appearance of De Pachmann. 

Among the artists and scholars who will appear may be 
mentioned Gilmore W. Bryant, Annie S. Cochran, Mrs. 
Fortin, Kuhrt Mueller, Minnie Crudup Vesey, Alexander 
Findley, Minnie Kirvin, Mrs. G. W. Stewart, Roberta Sea- 
B. C. Davis, Margaret Janet Lovdon, Blanche White, 
Clementine McGregor, Flournoy Rivers, J. W. Marshbank, 
Nell Houston Morgan, May Silva, L. A. Bidez, Mrs. R. 
Wayne-Wilson, R. Richardson, Mrs. P. J. Simmons, I. M. 
Mayer and others. With such an array the musical features 


ill a standard of excellence and brilliancy so pro 


tion. 
four concerts and four organ recitals, be- 


well, 


W reach 
nounced that the convention will really assume the nature 
of a music festival. 

The purpose of 
awakening an increased interest in artistic music; for the 
adoption of approved methods in the cultivation of music 


the convention is to devise means for 


classes, and by an interchange of views and the general dis 
o formulate plans that will prove 


subjects 
Among many subjects to be brought 


cussion of these 
beneficial to teachers 
before the convention will be the feasibility of forming cir- 
cuits that will induce artists of recognized ability to forego 
their rule of visiting only large cities, and make it to their 
advantage to visit smaller places in the circuit, thereby en- 
abling teachers and the public to enjoy the highest order of 
music at reasonable expense. 

The Symphony Club has gone into its new apartments in 
the club having increased so in numbers 
The club was 


Peachtree street, 
that the original building proved too small. 
organized in March last, and from the start has been an 
artistic success, not mentioning the fact that the financial 
basis was secured in the beginning. The lower floor of the 
new building is used for reading, reception rooms, ladies’ 
parlors, and the upper story has been converted into a hall, 
all magnificently arranged and yet finished and furnished in 
such a style that the purpose could never be mistaken. The 
club has a membership of 350, not including the ladies’ aux- 
iliary, which covers 150. Thursday is the day set apart for 
the ladies, and on that day they meet at the club for quartet 
or choral rehearsal, receptions or teas. The Symphony has 
one large concert monthly at the Grand, to which the mem- 
Smaller musicals are given at odd 
times at the clubrooms. J. Lewis Browne is in charge of 
the choral department, and is at present rehearsing for 
“The Mikado,”’ which will be put on at the Grand some time 
in November. 

The of the Atlanta Concert 
1899-1900 will be inaugurated on the evening of October 


bers invite their friends. 


opening Association for 
24, when Vladimir de Pachmann will appear at the Grand. 
Ihe concert will take place during the Music Teachers’ 
\ssociation, and many distinguished musicians will occupy 
seats on the stage. 

The program for the season is now being arranged, and 
such artists De Pachmann, Petschnikoff, Frances Sa- 
ville, Emma Nevada, Lillian Nordica, Corrine Moore-Law- 


as 


son, Madame Carrefio, Joseffy, Evan Williams, Charles 
Clark, Van Ewyk and the Spiering Quartet have been en- 
gaged. The season last winter was a decided success, and 
from the number of visitors who came from surrounding 
cities, and even States, one could gauge to what extent good 
music is appreciated in the South. Six concerts were given, 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Geraldine Morgan String Quar- 
tet, Bendix Grand Concert Company, Rosenthal, Thomas 
Orchestra, constituting the attractions. 

Apropos of music in the public schools, which THE 
MusiIcaL Courter is advocating so eloquently, it may be 
of satisfaction to know that in the of 
Atlanta is one of the chief elements, the city contributing 
more each year for the study of that branch in schools. 
B. C. Davis has had charge of same for several years past, 
and, with his assistants, is doing good work to train the 


music schools 


young in reading and understanding music. 

A local union of the American Federation of Musicians 
has been organized in the city, led by M. Riley, president, 
and Jerome Jones, secretary. The purpose of the organiza- 
tion is to arrange settled prices—one or in numbers—for 
orchestral work at theatres, receptions and weddings dur- 


ing the winter. The union embraces about sixty members, 


and all seem to feel much enthusiasm as to the success 
of the combination. 
A. A. Weisenfield, for years associated with Atlanta 


and Atlanta musicians, has left the city, to take up his 
abode in St. Louis, his old home. Mr. Weisenfield will be 
much missed at the Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, where he has for the last decade presided at the 
Mrs. Mary Madden is at present organist in the 


organ 
church. 
Alfredo Barili has resumed his normal music class, and 
thinks from appearances that musical prospects are 
x 6. = 


brighter here than ever before 


Maconda Scores Another Success in Maine. 
Under the heading “Maconda Scored the Greatest Tri- 
umph of the Evening” the Portland Daily Eastern Argus 
says in its issue of October 3: 
With Madame Maconda came the triumph of the evening. 


greeting she she advanced, smiling, on the 
almost an ovation; such a greeting as none but a popular favorite 


The 


received as stage was 


can hope to receive. She wore a lace princess gown over pale green, 
and presented a most charming stage presence. But her wonderful 
singing dominates everything else. When she begins to sing her 
throat is a nest of singing birds, and their warblings astonish and 
captivate the ear. Delibes’ “Indian Bell Song” tour de force 
written for such a high soprano as Maconda to disport in, and she 
does with absolute Her pure and wonderful 
threads the mazes of Delibes’ fioriture with perfect ease, soaring up 
to the notes in alt with the gay abandon of the skylark. Her 
is faultless, and through all the amazing intricacies of her colora- 
tura singing one feels that she is perfectly safe and at home. Each 
staccato note was as clear and true as the pizzicato that accompanied 
it. When her voice leaped up to altissimo and the wonderful vocal 
pyrotechnics came to an end the climax of the evening's enthusiasm 


is a 


freedom. soprano 


so 


tone 


was reached. 
Other press notices of this favorite artist are: 


Madame Maconda rendered the “Come Unto Me” 
This lovely aria was one of the finest things of the per 
Portland Argus. 


with exquisite 
expression. 
Maconda 


formance as sang it. 


Madame Maconda renewed her former triumphs here. As she 
appeared, leaning on the arm of Mr. Chapman, audience and chorus 
broke into long continued applause. It happy choice that 
gave her the “Indian Bell Song,” from Delibes’ ““Lakmé,” as her 
opening number. It not only gives opportunity for her voice to 
find its wide range, but in the opening passages especially, with 
their runs and trills, it gives her a chance to reveal the wonderful 
sweetness and flexibility of tone which characterize her best efforts. 
Clear as a bell indeed were her high notes, and she sang with a 
limpid purity which suggested the music of mountain streams flash- 
She was thrice enthusiastically recalled. 


was a 


ing in the summer sun. 
Portland Daily News. 
When Maconda appeared to sing the “Indian Bell Song,” from 
““Lakmé,” the house applauded en masse, and it was plainly evi 
dent that she holds in the hearts of festival audiences the place first 
occupied by Blauvelt. She was in excellent voice, and the rippling 
suns of the “Bell Song” were surmaunted with fluent technic and 
scintillant purity of intonation. She brought it to a climax by a D 
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of thrilling clarity. She was recalled several times by tremendous 
applause.—Portland Evening Express, October 3. 


Maconda was in her best voice, and Portland music lovers know 
what Know That My 
with a liquid softness of tone, chasteness of phrasing and superb 


this means. She sang “I Redeemer Liveth” 


legato, as gratifying as they are unusual with many sopranos. An 
other of her strong numbers was “Come Unto Me,” delivered with 
a wealth of color and absolute mastery of technic.—-Portland Even 
ing Express, October 4 

This first rehearsal of the full chorus with the orchestra was made 
af additional interest by the appearance of two of the soloists 


Madame Maconda sang two numbers, and as her beautiful soprano 
rang through the hall where it has before given such great delight 
the chorus and the few in the body of the room listened spellbound, 
the conclusion 


“Re 


accompaniment, 


only to break into round after round of applause at 


Madame Maconda sang the “Lovely Appear,” from Gounod’s 


demption,” with the chorus, and, with orchestral 














the “Indian Bell Song.”’—Portland Press. 

Madame Maconda, of course, scored the hit of the evening, for 
she is an old favorite here In everything she sang there was ex 
quisite finish and fine effect.—Portland Daily Advertiser, October 3 

Everybody expected that Madame Maconda weuld sing magnifi 
cently, and they were not disappointed. In fact, this artist gains 
friends every time she appears in Portland, and our people cannot 
hear enough of her.—Portland Daily Advertiser, October 4 

Madame Maconda again delighted the audience by her splendid 
singing in solo and by her lovable personality Singers may come 
and go and new stars win triumphs, but for Macofida there is a 
ways a warm spot in the Bangor heart—in the heart of all Maine 
and her welcome will ever be ready and sincere Bangor Da 
News. 

Madame Maconda won new laure 1 gnificent interpreta 
tion of the soprano solo parts, the beaut f her tones and her bril 
liant execution of the score being remarkab fine The — g 
artist was applauded again and again er delightf caliza 

Bangor Daily Whig and Courier 

Maconda sung Delibes’ “Indian B Song beginning with a 
series of recitative-like lines in which ficult cadenzas were scat 
tered with bewildering frequency. Her ce was beautifu She 
sang with that brilliance which has made er fa as here nd « 
where, but with just the touch of lang hic has stamped he 
voice with some alluring thing wholly different from what ar ther 
singer has given to festival audiences At the close she w ud 
applauded, and came back to bow her tha Bangor Commercia 

Madame Maconda has previously delighted thousands of people in 
Bangor by her charming singing, and the welcome whic she re 
ceived was one which told in no uncertain way of the very high « 
teem in which she is held. Her response to this genuine greeting 
was a superb rendering of the “Indian Bell Song,” from “Lakmé 
rhe trills and runs of the composition were vocalized superior 
smoothness and a complete mastery f their technicalities, whi 
shows the thorough artist The artistic balance and de 1 
harmony produced the most pleasurable emotions 
“The Redemption” section of the program, with Madame Maconda 
and the chorus as the interpreters,, was one of rich flavor. Madame 
Maconda sang ciiarmingly and added new delight to the impression 
which she had previously created. The part which the chorus bore 
in these numbers was important and was er in keeping with 





that of the charming soloist.—Bangor wurier, October ¢ 











Ever since first she sang here Charlotte Maconda has been dear 
to the hearts of music lovers of Bangor and all around, and when 
Director Chapman conducted her to the platform last night the peo 
ple expressed their friendst and ad n in a way that must 
have made the singer feel t she w welcome here. It was the 
beautiful “Indian Bell Song’ from Delibes’ opera of “Lakmé” that 
she had selected for her first mumber here, and how she sang it! 
In all the delicate trills and melodious run { the pening and 
closing passages her sweet, liquid tones were displayed with charm 
ing effect; it was like the tinkling of a silver bell, or the rippling of 
a brook. The many beauties of her voice had full play in the song 
and she scored a triumph—nothing short of it sangor Dailq News 


Ruegger and Jackson. 
Elsa 


Liederkranz 


Manager Thrane has booked Ruegger, the Swiss 


‘cellist, with the New York 
November 26 at the club house 


for its orchestra 
concert Leonora Jack 
son, the American violin virtuoso, will play with orchestra 
for the same organization February 11 


EARL 
GULICK 
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Oratorio, Concerts, Musicales. 


ADDRESS 


John Gilbert Gulick, D 0.8. 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW, YORK. % 


Miss Carroll Badham, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 

Miss Badham has returned from her usual summer of teaching 
in Paris.and is ready to receive pupils at her new studio. She is 
experienced not only in training the voice, but in teaching style, 
diction and the interpretation of réles. 


56 EAST 54th ST., NEW YORK. 
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De PACHMANN’S 
FIRST RECITAL. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS. 


T was very warm in Mendelssolin Hall last night, 
because of the sultry weather and also by reason 
of Vladimir De Pachmann—piano virtuoso and 
Chopin interpreter by the grace of God, as the Ger- 
mans say—giving his first recital and attracting an 
audience that packed every foot of room on the 
floor. The crowd was all the more singular for the 
season is yet young and the weather hardly pro- 
pitious, even for Chopin. But for once the musical 
and meteorological prophets were at fault, and the 
little great man, the man with wrists of rubber and 
fingers of velvet, began in the most auspicious way 
the musical season of 1899-1900. 

His program was altered at the eleventh hour, 
and instead of Schumann’s “Davidsbiindler” Dances 
some minor pieces were substituted. This is to be 
regretted, for the op. 6 of Schumann is never heard 
in concert. But before part one was finished we 
had forgotten all about the change, so fascinatingly 
did the rhythmical Russian play “Warum” and that 
prophetic bird which evaporates into clear air 
through the crevices of his most melodic hands. 


This was the program: 
Sonate, op. 39, A flat.. diet Von Weber 
Warum, Grillen, In der Nacht—Phantasie 

stucke, op. 12, Nos. 3, 4 and § ; ‘ 
Vogel Als Prophet, Jagdlied, Abschied— 
Waldscenen, op. &2.. 
Rondo Capriccioso, op. 14 
Second Impromptu, op. 36, F sharp major.... 
Three Preludes. op. 28, Nos. 6, 19, 23........ 
Three Preludes, op. 25, Nos. 2, 3, 6 
Mazurka, op. 33, No. 4, B minor 
Valse Brillante, op. 34, No. 1, A flat 
Third Scherzo, op. 39, C sharp minor 


. Schumann 


} 


.Chopin 
Chopin 
Chopin 
Chopin 
Chopin 

.Chopin 


The Weber Sonata, Liszt’s favorite, has been de- 
livered here in a more sensational, more brilliant 
manner, but never so beautifully. First, the open- 
ing tempo was a surprise. It was allegro moderato, 
as marked by the composer, and in the charming 
fresco decorations, in which peeps forth “Der 
Freischiitz”—but a moment’s flashing mask—no 
effort was made at technical display. Euphony at 
all hazards was secured, even with a slight loss of 
the power and pride of Weber’s martial spirit. A 
most sensuous tonal coloring and a flowing /egato, 
beyond the dreams of the most avaricious of pian 
ists resulted, and with the Henselt harmonic 
amflications—bass figures changed and octaves 
introduced—the whole composition gained in rich 
ness, in massiveness. Very beautiful, indeed, was M. 
De Pachmann’s singing—there is no other word— 
of the F minor episode. He has gained in power, 
nervous rather than muscular, and so the working 
out section was sonorous, if not orchestral. 

In the C minor andante the soprano voice was 
ben tenuto to a remarkable degree. It is an old- 
fashioned device to give single tones such promi- 
nence, and without pedal help. Here the inner 
voices were finely differentiated. The octaves in 
the major section were models of accompaniment 
figures. There were octaves too in the right hand, 
in the diminished chord, just before the sixths; 
this is an innovation. The movement was most 
romantically read. Another surprise was the 
menuetto capriccioso, which was capricious, but 
not presto. The top tones in the Trio were taken | 


languishingly and not at all electrically. But again 


Weber was faithfully followed and not the dictates 
of the virtuoso. 


The Rondo was a true Rondo, ! 
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Astonishing variety of touch and the right historical 
feeling characterized the entire performance. The 
last few bars were lovely, the movendo a genuine 
sigh. 

This artist has, whether by a delicately poised 
nervous and tactile equipment, or whether because 
of a sensibility which is extremely rare, a capability 
of evoking moods the most evanescent, the most 
nebulously poetic. There is atmosphere of a 
curious, morbid, sad-sweet sort in his work that 
stamps him solitary among his fellow-workers at the 
keyboard. Who, for instance, can do such singular 
things with the “Rondo Capriccioso”? It is not 
altogether the prim and neatly adjusted Mendels- 
sohn that he gives us in this war-worn epic of the 
bread-and-butter damsel. Tricksy as Puck, his 
fingers flashed through the stale bars of the Rondo, 
letting in a new light, new accents; and when the 
coda was reached the enthusiasm of the audience 
almost spoiled the well-planned finish. And how 
he played those simple octaves, the resonance, the 
crescendo—it was astounding! All the more so 
because it seemed as if this pretty piano piece had 
become hopelessly stereotyped. The Henseltian 
variante caused the pedagogues present to prick up 
their ears. 

The tiny magician carried himself wonderfully 
well. Once he made an eloquent apostrophe, a 
soundless one, to the heavenly powers, signifying 
his willingness to play all night, to heap up the very 
cosmos upon the piano, but the heat—then De 
Pachmann looked triste and dashed off the coda of 
the Rondo, ending all in an E major stillness and 
topsy-turvying the dynamics of Felix the Refined. 

Finally Chopin. The second Impromptu was 
taken at a grave gait, the entire composition being 
bathed in a warm, nocturnal atmosphere. There 
was nothing startling; not even the pace of the 
scales, every note being vocal and the last chord— 
pianissimo! This is contrary to Chopin’s marking, 
but it was in the key of the interpretation. The 
Preludes in B minor—the Rain Drop—in E flat and 
F major were highly polished cameos. Nothing 
could be more poetic than the finish of the one in 
F with that E flat softly dominating the harmonies. 
The studies were in F minor and F major and the 
famous one in double thirds. Oddly enough, De 
Pachmann did not whisper the first, but played it 
with a sound, firm, virile touch. The final bars 
alone took on the air of mystery so native to this 
study. The F major study is true _ butterfly 
coquetry. The figure shimmered, wavered, waxed 
and waned and then melted in an iridescent glow. 
All idea of the execution of the mechanical grasp 
was forgotten, so thoroughly was the technical 
problem spiritualized. The double-note étude is at 
last poetic and not a mere digital tour de force. A 
flashing of spokes of light and the whistling of the 
wind—and De Pachmann had begun the B minor 
Mazurka. This was given as Zelenski would have 
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purling, exquisite in feeling and molto grazioso. it—the program gay, jocular, with an epigram- 


matic ending. According to Ujjewski it may mean 
the drowning of the love-lorn maiden and the 
sounding of funereal bells, a veritable ballade 
of Poland. Not so De Pachmann. He gave it with 
dancing fingers, a marvelous rubato, and with 
alternations of tenderness and piquant banterings. 
The Valse was the old A flat Valse. It was literally 
waltzed and the Scherzo sounded sardonic and 
despairing after its ballroom measures. There were 
some wonderful things compassed in this Scherzo. 
The figuration of the chorale was like an exhalation. 
And then, in honor of the day, for it was the fiftieth 
anniversary of the death of the great Pole, the 
Funeral March was played with all the pathos 
imaginable and the large audience went home sub- 
dued, but vowing that such music-making is heard 
not too often in the land of piano recitals. De 
Pachmann is now the poet of the piano 

There was a distinguished and representative 
gathering, society being present in the persons of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor. The next recital 
takes place Saturday afternoon in the same hall 
The program announced is this: 
Sonate, op. 53, C major... seeeeseesess- Van Beethoven 
Impromptu, op. 142, No. 4, F minor Schubert 
Seventeen Variations Sérieuses, op. 54, D minor 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdi 

Sonate, op. 22, G minor Schumann 
Nocturne, op. 62, No. 1, B major 
Etude, op. 10, No. 5, G flat major 


Two Preludes, op. 28, Nos. 20, 24 


Chopin 
Chopin 
Chopin 
Mazurka, op. 7, F minor Chopin 
Third Ballade, op. 47, A flat 


nl wasn a Chopin 
Invitation a la Danse, op. 65, D flat ; ... Von Weber 


FROM TO-DAY’S NEW YORK PAPERS. 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


M. de Pachmann is an artist of superlative powers His revelation 


of the beauty that belongs to the higher walks of piano playing is 
unlike that of any other performer now to be heard His illumina 
tion of the music that comes under the witcher f his fingers is full 

f lights and shadows of its own, and in the field that he has ap 
propriated to himself he is an absolute master 


NEW YORK TIES. 


The essential characteristics 
} 


i of M. de Pachmann’s playing have 





not changed in his abser ‘ most wonderful finger 
technic and a velvety delicacy of touch which caresses the keys into 
giving out from the wires the n t luscious and gentle of tones 
As a colorist M Pachmann has a distinct field of his own, and 
his tonal palette is rich with a ariety of tints which give his per 
formances endless fascinatior His nuancing in mezzo-forte play 
ing is in itself so delicious that no music lovers can ever tire of it 


NEW YORK HERALD, 


s first piano recital of the season 
There was a large audience, which 
' 


Viadimir de Pachmann gave |} 
at Mendelssohn Ha t nigl 
applauded the pianist with much fervor that he ad ample ex 
cuse for giving several encores had he been nclined 

M. de Pachmann has retained his admirable technic and his power 
of delicate, poetic interpretation 


NEW YORK SUN, 


The musical season in New York was formally opened last night 








when Viadimir de Pachmann, the Polish pianist, made his reap 
pearance here after an absence of three years. He played at Men- 
delssohn Hall, which was filled until it could have held no more. 

There seemed, indeed, no noticeable change in his art The pro 
gram selected revealed his brilliancy as a technician 
All of ther Chopin numbers were ayed with the piasist’s cus 
tomary facility in the difficult passage work The preludes and 
études exhibited this phase of M. de Pachmann’s art in the most 
brilliant light, and the étt n G sharp minor was dazzling in 
its triumph over technical difficulties 

NEW YORK WORLD. 

There is little change to note in the pianistic performances of Mr 
De Pachmann He is still, among all the great virtuosi of the key 
board, the ne possessing the softest, the moothest and the most 
delicate touc The tips of his fingers have not st their casing 
of velvet His tone is st a musica! whisper, distinct but hushed 
His technical facility is, as of yore, marvelous in its perfection of 
daintiness s runs are strings of pearls; his staccato notes are 
glistening drops of crystal water 
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The Maine Music Festival. 


HE third annual Festival of Music in Maine was held 
during the week of October 2 to 7 in Portland and 
Bangor, the two largest cities of the State. he same so- 


loists, the same orchestra, but different choruses, partici- 
pated. All was under the direction of William R. Chap- 
man. 


The work of the chorus was most excellent, showing as 
it did the training they have received during the past year. 
The orchestra was in good condition and played even bet- 
ter than a year ago; in fact. from the opening night 1n the 
auditorium in Portland—which was crowded with a repre- 
sentative audience, to the closing night in Bangor, when 
another great crowd assembled, there was a round of ap- 
plause, appreciation and merited approval. Morning, after- 
noon and evening the halls were crowded for rehearsal, 
matinee or concert, and the third festival was a success in 
every way. 

There were many musicians and music critics present 
from cities outside of Portland and Bangor, and all ex- 
pressed themselves as surprised at the amount of work 
that has been done in the past three years, the culmination 
being the just completed festival. 

The soloists this year were Madame Sembrich, Mme. 
Charlotte Maconda, Mrs. Eva Gardner Coleman, Miss 
Carrie Bridewell, Miss Bertha Cushing, Frank V. Pollock, 
Harry Pepper, Gwilym Miles, Julian Walker and Richard 
Burmeister. In Portland Mrs. Florence Knight Palmer, 
Dr. H. M. Nickerson, Harry F. Merrill, H. W. Barnard, 
Jr., and Frank H. Pierce were the local singers, and in 
Bangor Mrs. Annie Wasgatt Wittredge, Miss Mabelle 
Monaghan, Harry W. Libby, R. B. Hall and L. B. Cain. 

The Wasgatt String Quartet, composed of Oscar E. 
Wasgatt, H. C. Sawyer, Roland J. Sawyer and Ralph P. 
Preble, appeared, and the chorus numbered nearly 1,000 
voices, the orchestra being of seventy-five pieces. 

In copying the press notices of this festival the fact can 
plainly be seen that the Bangor press echoed the senti- 
ments of the Portland newspapers 

The Maine Music Festival began for the third year in this city 
last evening, and from the moment Mr. Chapman lifted his baton 
for the opening chorus its artistic success was assured.—Portland 
Daily Press, October 3. 





“ 


popular,” but it is 
there is no lower- 


The program of the first concert was styled 
popular only from the musicians’ point of view; 
ing of the high standard of musical composition which distinguishes 
these festivals. * * * 

With Madame Maconda came the triumph of the evening 
Miss Bridewell made a distinct impression upon her first Maine au- 
dience, whose interest was at once enlisted by her attractive stage 
The volume and rich color of Miss Bridewell’s contralto 
was something of a surprise. Her attacks are strong, her modula- 
tion true to a touch and the sonorous quality of her voice, particu- 
She sang the aria in fine 


presence. 


larly in the lower register. is impressive. 
style and with much dignity of exnression, eliciting hearty and pro- 
* * * In the Beethoven Andante from the Fifth 


*_* * 


longed applause. 
Symphony the orchestra in turn reached its high-water mark. 
In the duet with Miss Bridewell Mrs. Eva Gardner Coleman dis- 
played a soprano of exquisite quality and exceptional purity, and a 
technic that is irreproachable. * * * Mr. Miles sang the “Pro 
Peccatis” in the noble style that distincuishes him, and throwing 
into it a dramatic quality that was individual and of telling effect.— 
Portland Daily Argus, October 3. 





An unusually large matinee audience heard the grand opera and 
symphony program yesterday afternoon, and it proved to be a de- 
lightful concert. The soloists were Gwilym Miles, Mrs. Coleman 
and Miss Bridewell, and these artists again charmed their apprecia- 
tive audience. But the leading features were the orchestra and Mr. 
Richard Burmeister, pianist.—Portland Daily Argus, October 3. 





The production of Hiandel’s masterpiece, “The Messiah.” 
something memorable in Maine’s musical history. In the opening 
recitative, “Comfort Ye,” Mr. Harry Pepper at once asserted his 
position as an oratorio singer of the front rank. He has a beautiful 
tenor voice, sweet, strong and clear, and his style is modeled on 
the best oratorio traditions. * * * Mr. Julian Walker made a 
splendid impression, which was strengthened with every succeeding 


was 


number. He has a resonant, sonorous voice of great power, yet of 
velvety softness in the piano passages. His enunciation is distinct- 
ness itself, and he sings with a depth of artistic expression that meets 
the highest requirements of oratorio music. * * * Miss Cushing 
was heard to good advantage in the alto, “O Thou That Tellest,” 
although she seemed a little nervous. Her voice lacks a little in 
vibrant quality, but she handles it with much taste and discretion. 
In the great chorus, “For Unto Us a Child Is Born,” the chorus 
sang magnificently and stirred the audience to unwonted enthusiasm. 
Miss Cushing sang the beautiful alto recitative and air, “He 
Shall Feed His Flock,” with dignity and feeling. * * * 

Yes, the oratorio performance last night was a notable, nay, a 
glorious success. It was a splendid achivement, and Mr. Chapman, 
chorus, orchestra and audience, too, may well be proud of it.—Port- 
land Daily Argus, October 4. 





The Maine Day concert of this year’s festival was given yesterday 
afternoon and was a most delightful one. * * * Of course there 
was much applause on the stage and in the body of the house when 
the Mozart Quartet, Messrs. Nickerson, Barnard, Merrill and Pierce, 
appeared. They sang two numbers most acceptably, Settle’s “When 
the Moon Shall Rise” and the dainty Serenade composed by Mr. 
Chapman. Miss Shaw’s harp playing was a prominent 
feature of the rendition (of the “Cavalleria’’ Intermezzo), and was 
heard with delight. Mrs, Florence Knight Palmer was received with 
an ovation. She sang the “Air de Salome,” from ‘‘Herodiade,” the 
selection serving to reveal to advantage the fullness and purity of 
her beautiful voice. 

Bullard’s “Sword of Ferrara” was finely rendered by Harry F. 
Merrill, to whose magnificent bass the martial character of the air 
is admirably adapted. James Wight, leader of the Rockland 
chorus, was the next composer to mount the leader’s stand, and he 
conducted the two-step of his composition in a manner to show its 
many charms. * * * Mr. Chapman’s “Message’’ was sung with fine ef- 
fect by the semi-chorus of ladies’ voices, with incidental solos by 


** * 


Mrs. Coleman and Miss Bridewell. Then came Miss Ellean Mac- 
gregor’s “‘Dirigio March.” * * * Two of Miss Kate Vannah’s 
* © * Before the **Marche 


compositions had place on the program. 
Militaire’ came the two numbers by Mrs. 


chael.—Portland Daily Press, October 5. 


Annie Darling Carmi- 





Mr. Pollock’s singing of the “Prize Song” in Wagner's “Meister- 
He sang well the first night, 
* * * Miss Cushing sang 
* © © And thee 
aria what can be 
Then she sang 


singer” was something of a revelation. 
but this time he surpassed himself. 
“Hollow Thunders the Storm,” from “Arminius.” 
came Sembrich. Of her singing of the “Traviata’ 
said that has not been said a thousand times before? 
“Ah, non giunge,” and in this she rose to the highest pitch of vocal- 
Madame Sembrich’s last appearance was the signal for another 


ism. 

deafening outburst of applause. She sang the Strauss “Frihling- 

stimmen Waltz” with a brilliancy that carried all before it. * * * 
The Maine Music Festival closed magnificently, and the Argus 


has nothing but congratulations for Mr. Chapman and all concerned 
in this great work.—Portland Argus, October 5. 





A most pleasing feature of the occasion was the presentation to 
Mrs. Chapman of a beautiful diamond brooch pin by the members 
of the chorus. E. A. Noyes made the presentation speech and in a 
pleasing and appropriate manner he assured both Mr. and Mrs. 
Chapman of the high esteem in which they were held and also how 
much the members of the chorus appreciated their labors in their 
behalf.—Portland Daily Argus, October 5. 





On Maine Day (in Bangor) Miss Mabel Monaghan, of Ellsworth, 
sang “Chanson Provengale.” * * * L. B. Cain, of Waterville, sang 
“Honor and Arms.” The Wasgatt String Quartet played a Tschai- 
kowsky number; Mrs. Whittredge sang; Harry W. Libby was heard 
in “The Day Is Ended;” Miss Bridewell sang some of Miss Van- 
nah’s songs, and Mr. Walker was also heard in selections by Maine 
composers. Mr. Chapman’s “Message” was again given, as in Port- 
land. 

Why can there not be inaugurated at the next Maine Festival a 
little less of the star craze with average of 
things? It is all very fine to sit at the feet of the “Queen of Song” 
and sing psalms of praise and eulogies of bombast before Mr. and 
Mrs. Only-Only. But why not keep in mind that, in the 
words of the poet, “There 72 '?: Bee again I 
wish here to express the hope that this stellar influenza in Maine will 
soon run its race and that the music lovers of Maine can come to 
the more healthy appreciation of all that is good in the musical art. 
—Lewiston Journal, October 9. 


more attention to the 


*“* * 


are others?” yet 





From an artistic point of view the festival was a tremendous suc- 
cess. Director William R. Chapman is fully entitled to all the com- 
plimentary things the music critics have said about his leadership. 
* * * Professor Chapman is, indeed, a great director, and he is 
doubly fortunate in having a wife so competent to aid him in such a 
praiseworthy undertaking.—Boston Hetfald, October 8. 


The press notices of Madame Maconda will be found in 
another column, as will also those of Richard Burmeister. 





Castile Square Opera Company. 
HE best all around production by the above company 
took place Monday night on the sooth performance 

at the American Theatre. 

The opera was “Aida,” one of the masterpieces of the 
great Verdi. 

The immense audience was thoroughly justified in its 
enthusiasm, for there was much in the performance that 
deserved approval. 

“Aida” requires the most elaborate stage setting and an 
army of performers. 

Mr. Liesegang finally has succeeded in making his 
orchestra audible, and for the first time he gave a healthy 
support to the singers, and the result was apparent. 

The stage was admirably managed, and such was the 
effect at the end of the second act that applause did not 
cease until all the artists, as well as the conductor, the 
stage manager and the director, were obliged to come be- 
fore the curtain. 

Selma Kronold, who sang the title role, made her first 
Delightful quality 
and ex- 


appearance, and instantly won success 
of voice, combined with artistic 
cellent acting, made her performance 


interpretation 
all that could be 
wished for. 

Mary Linck sang Amneris with fine effect 

Joseph Sheehan has been heard before as Rhadames, but 
never better. Oscar Philip Regneas’ beautiful basso rang 
out in the fine role of Ramfis 

No better production in English of “Aida” has ever been 
given here. The following is the alternating cast for the 
present week: 


MEE watsecdedonstssseosuss ) ....Selma Kronold 
‘Yvonne de Treville 
AE Sa a Re Oe E. N. Knight 
...Mary Linck 

i iccltmecnseachiibeal aadweteneessnebede ) wy Lin 
Sernice Holmes 

Joseph F. S har 
Rhadames.......... fgae ; ~ 
/ Barron Berthald 

Harold L. Butle 
Penteedeccesessceseuse § : reed 
) Oscar Philip Regneas 
William M $ 

nds hcvtdedeesébavebetecttendebenscecsivec ) - on 
7 Harry Luckstone 
PNET 52.4 nc nocenndeddecetoedevesseubeddbbaseiees Lyndhurst Ogden 


Next week—‘*Tannhauser.” 


The De Pachmann Dates. 


All the dates for De Pachmann are now filled up to 
February 6, 1900, with the exception of a few open dates 
in the weeks of December 4 and 11. As the artist had a 


for a festival tour in May, he will most likely 


fine offer 
remain here until the beginning of June. 





Madame Luisa Cappiani. 


Madame Luisa Cappiani, the distinguished teacher, who 
Madame 


spent the summer in Europe, is home again 

Cappiani will resume her studio work at 59 West Forty- 
fifth street, October 25. The Ems, the steamer in which 
she returned, was detained at Sandy Hook by the fog, 
and Madame Cappiani did not reach the city as soon as 
she expected. Upon the arrival of the Ems she was met 


at the dock in Hoboken by a party of friends. 


A LADY, former pupil of Berlin Hochschule, offers 
board to young women students seeking home in 
private family, with congenial surroundings; assistance can 


be given in accompanying and pronunciation of French, 


Italian references exchanged. Ad- 


songs; 
Musical 
- > 

ANTED—Concert pianist of reputation, leading pian- 

ist in a large Western city, desires position as di- 
rector or head of piano department, and teacher of theory 
at conservatory or college; position in a Southern city pre- 
ferred. Address, “Pianist,”” care Steinway Agents, 1313 
Farnam street, Omaha, Neb. 
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Evelyn Ashton Fletcher. 
Y the introduction of fascinating toys and games, Miss 
Evelyn Ashion Fletcher has succeeded in absolutely 
obiterating the difficulties met with by children when be- 
ginning their work at the piano. Not only so, but it has 
transformed the teacher from a patient drudge into an ani- 
mated comrade. Barely a year of regular, well-directed 
play, and the seeming miracle is accomplished. 

As the initial step in this method, the children are given 
a large box filled with pretty, queer-shaped toys, cut out of 
fine thin wood, and painted black on one side. Perhaps a 
child first picks out of the box a curiously interesting scroll- 
like figure, which he is told he may call “Mrs. Treble Clef,” 
and that it is rather fun to play that she is the mother of quite 
a family of littie children. Then comes a circular sort of 
affair, “Mr. Bass Clef,” who is also the happy possesor of 
a family. Or he may take up an elliptical ring, or a stem 
7 or 8 inches long with a similar ring attached, something 
like a pipe; again, the ellipse may be solid, and there may 
be one, two, three or more hooks on the stem. These the 
child takes into his hands and plays with in all sorts of 
ways. They are his dolls, his soldiers, or what not, and it 
is as easy to name them half-note or eighth-note as any- 
thing else. 

But all these imaginary little folks must have a house to 
live in, and how shall we build it? Ah! Here is a strong 
piece of wood with five large inclosed wheels provided with 
springs—on the same principle as a tape measure—attached 
to it. The tape lines are long and biack, and we may puil 
them out to any length—across three or four tables, if we 
like, and fasten them at the end to another block provided 
with hooks. 

After constructing our house we may add any number of 
extra stories by means of some nice little wooden bars 
(ledger lines) which we shall find in the box. Then fol 
low a variety of merry and interesting games in which the 
dollies and soldiers are located in their respective nouses 
and rooms. In the box of wooden toys every sign and 
character made use of in the entire repertory of music are 
represented—forte, piano, crescendo, stacatto, slur, &c., and 
the charming little games introduced bring out their sig 
nificance while really amusing the child. When later, there 
fore, he looks into a music book, he sees nothing taat he has 
not played with and handled. 

Before he has had time to become tired of this set of ma- 
terials, he is given an entirely new set and introduced to 
the pasting game Large sheets of paper containing all 
the characters with which he is familiar—notes, quavers, 
rests and bars—are put into his hands, and he cuts them 
out and pastes them on to a large staff. They are his 
paper dolls or soldiers, and while apparently playing, he 
learns the name of the doll, its appearance, position and 
voice—in reality, the sound, position and name of the 
note Although large, the characters are somewhat re- 
duced in size from the blocks. 

The next process is sewing on cardboard, with bright 
colored worsteds, clefs, notes, chords, &&« 9 that have been 
previously pricked in—an adaptation of kindergarten 
methods. Again the characters have been reduced in size 

3y this time, however, the children have become so fa- 
miliar with the dots, curves, hooks and lines that they rec 
ognize them instantly under almost any guise or in any 
size, and are ready for the blackboard work which follows 

After these four presentations, with their unique games, 
the child is so familiar with everything pertaining to no- 
tation that he can name a note, no matter what its position, 
without any process of counting up or down. To no class 
is this readiness more amazing than to musicians, as nine 
out of ten of them, after years of experience, are obliged 
to make a mental calculation when a note is much above 
or below the staff. In some subtle way the children have 
been taught positively instead of relatively. At a recent 
demonstration of the work, for instance, the teacher would 
point to a note perhaps four spaces below the bass clef 
Instantly, with no pause for counting, would come the 
response, “G below.” From that she would pass to three 
or four lines above the treble clef, and almost simul- 
taneously with the poise of the pointer would come the 
correct name, the particular octave being frequently 
identified by some curious appellation taken from their 
games—“tumble down D,” for example. 

Time and rhythm are taught in an equally simple, prac- 
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tical and delightful manner. The child is given ferrules 
which fold up by means of hinges, so that he can divide 
them into different measures. Then he has boxes of 
blocks of all sizes, each marked with the note or rest 
which it represents. With these he builds many sorts of 
things and plays numberless games, all with a view to 
teaching him the relative values of different sizes. Inci- 
dentally, he learns a lot about fractions, and really be- 
comes so familiar with the division of time in music that 
there is no mental strain involved in deciphering very 
complicated measures. At the end of the seventh week 
the teacher may put on the blackboard an intricate- Bach 
Fugue or Beethoven Sonata, without any division of the 
measures, and the children supply bars with perfect ease 
and correctness. Games of tapping and clapping serve to 
crystallize the mental conception 

One of the most delightful games is that with the “Ton- 
leiter,”” small horizontal bars in black and white, provided 





EVELYN ASHTON PLETCHER. 


with slots into which may be slipped little strips of wood, 
also in black and white. With this before him, the child 
proceeds to take out “Mr. Major Do” for a walk. He takes 
one step, two steps, three steps, and then a half step, and so 
on to the top of the scale. Then comes “Mr. Minor Do’s” 
turn. In an incredibly short time the make-up of every 
scale, major and minor, is at the fingers’ ends. 

Finally comes the detachable keyboard, which is the piéce 
de résistance of the system, as children love nothing better 
than taking a piece of mechanism apart and putting it to- 
gether again. The sign for the sound is marked upon each 
key, and the children, after taking the keyboard apart, and 
mixing up the notes in the most promiscuous manner, can 
get them all into place again, sometimes in less than two 
minutes! A feat that, it is safe to say, would stagger most 
musicians. From this keyboard the child learns also to 
build and name intervals and the principal chords. 

Meantime the ears of these little tots have been trained 
to quite an astonishing degree. By the end of the course 
most of them can recognize two or three tones at least, by 
the sound. One of the ways used is to give each of them 
a tone, and tell him that whenever he hears this particular 
note it is his baby calling; a pretty method, by the way, to 
familiarize him with the “motif” idea. Very early in the 
course, too, the children begin to compose, Miss Fletcher 
having abundantly proved her theory that children possess 
naturally a great deal of mental melody, which, together 
with their love of music, is frequently crushed by the 
mental strain of their early studies. Miss Fletcher, it may 
be remarked, has already made a fortune by the sale of her 
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games and by instructing teachers.—Washington, D. C., 
Times. 

Owing to the persistent demands from Canadian teach- 
ers Miss Fletcher has been obliged to open a school in 
Canada, where the Fletcher Music Method will be taught. 


Marchesi on Rose Ettinger. 


66 OSE is a beautiful nightingale! She has a beautiful 
voice. She will make a wondertul career, 1 am 
sure of it. She is already a rare artist.” 

ihese words, coming from the lips of one of the most 
celebrated vocal authorities in the world, who was the 
Paris professor of the young artist referred to, are most 
impressive, and are a great compliment to one so young in 
years and in pubiic life. 

But to get the full value of the conviction which dic- 
tated them, one must have seen Madame Marchesi as she 
uttered them. Her voice was full of emotion and her eyes 
of fire. Every word carried weight and was a message. 
She threw up her hands and her head as though unable to 
find words to express all that should be uttered in regard 
to gifts possessed by this young singer. Yet the tones of 
her voice and her gentle and smiung expression as she 
continued to speak o1 the successful young artist told more 
than mere admiration for talent. They retlected the souve- 
nir of the girl as a student; souvenir of her bright and 
sunny nature, her obedience, studious disposition, and the 
modesty and pretty womanliness which never yielded to the 
applause, congratulations, even flattery, which poured about 
her from her very first studio appearances. 

Yet one who attended one of these auditions, say, for in- 
stance, one in which the works of Massenet were promi- 
nent, when the master himself was present and sat directly 
in front of Miss Ettinger as she carolled with the ease of a 
wood-bird his own and his compatriots’ strains; one who 
was present at this performance saw enough to turn the 
head of an older and more experienced prima donna. 

The studios were crowded to suffocation; people standing 
to the doors, the élite of Parisian society. Rose, in an ex- 
quisitely simple pink toilette, which enhanced the color in 
her cheeks and her iresh youth, had sung two or three 
numbers to the wildest enthusiasm. Everybody in the house 
clapped and cheered and encored. Massenet, one of the 
most demonstrative of them all, rising to his feet, cheered 
and bravoed, clapping his hands heartily. 

“La cloche, La cloche!” he called. “Elle chante cela a 
ravir!” 

News of her singing of the “Bell Song” had reached his 
ears, and he wanted to hear it. In his impatient way he 
scrambled upon the platform, pushed his way into the sec- 
ond salon, where Rose, blushing like a flower, was being 
congratulated by her comrades. Taking her hand with 
the insistence and courtesy one might show to a great prima 
donna the composer brought her back in triumph before the 
cheering company. 

" “Ecoutez!” was all he said, as he reseated himself before 
her, leaning eagerly forward. 

Never will the girl have a greater or more spontaneous 
ovation than at the close of the aria, which was perhaps 
seldom rendered with more grace and charm or with a 
voice of such birdlike sweetness 

“It is like velvet pearls,” said the Princess Jeanne Bona- 
parte, and perhaps no more suitable expression will ever 
be found for the peculiar quality of tone which has made 
Rose Ettinger famous in a year from her studio life. “Vel- 
vet pearls” just expresses it 

In speaking of Miss Ettinger’s voice Madame Marchesi 
is always most careful to remark upon the admirable train- 
ing and emission of tone which she had received at the 
hands of her former professor, Mrs. Eddy. “Her voice 
was admirably placed,” she says; “could not have been bet- 
ter, no weakness in the middle, no sharpness. All I had 
to do was to go right on. This experience is rare enough,” 
she added 

Miss Ettinger came to Marchesi September 1, 1895, and 
left in 1897. She later returned for study. She was always 
an excellent pupil as well as a most interesting one. She 
took quickly to French, and pronounced it and also Ger- 
man admirably 

She was soon put upon a course of Mozart, Handel, 
Gluck and the other classics. Later on upon ail the fioria 
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ture school, Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, &c., of the Ital- 
ian school; all the arias, variations, cadenzas, &c., and 
many ballads, especially German. Her agility and cor- 
rectness were wonderful. She was always most studious 
and serious, and never questioned anything; was always 
ready to try, and willing to accept criticism and correction. 
Her voice developed wonderfully and grew much rounder 
and fuller. 

Miss Ettinger has got an immense repertory—French, 


Italian and German songs, arias, &c. She is a well 
equipped “star.” Her interpretation is excellent. She has 
cool, steady nerve and wonderful self possession. In her 


performance here, in the Trocadero, before an immense 
house, she sang without the slightest trepidation. Indeed, 
she enjoys it so much herself that there is no opportunity 
for fear. She is well and strong; a reliable singer, in 
fact. 

This summer she passed several weeks at Pyrmont, in 
Germany, where she enjoyed a rest from a busy and ex- 
citing season. The “cure” through which she passed at 
this place had scarcely time to be accomplished, so early 
did work begin again. 

Many engagements in Germany and a tour in Switzer- 
land threaten now to prevent her proposed visit to Paris 
to pass her repertory with Marchesi before leaving for the 
States. She fully intends to accomplish this if it can be 
made possible. 

In December she has many concerts in England. She 
was asked to sing in London at the second Richter con- 
cert, but the proposed work being confined to Mozart, 
she decided not to accept. 

The name “Rose Ettinger” is a household one in Paris, 
where she quickly endeared herseli to all classes by her 
gentleness, lack of envy or smallness in her disposition, her 
attractive personality and her magical notes. Her com- 
rades have nothing but kind words and good wishes to 
express in regard to her. To this THE MusicaL COURIER 
unites its heartiest accents, 





Nevada and the Queen of England. 


bd Nevada, who has sung before and been presented to 

all the royalties of the world, presentation to the 
Queen of England was no novelty. Yet she expresses 
herself ag being more touched on this occasion than on 
any other of a similar nature. 

The royal lady’s great age, her long and prosperous 
reign, the extent of her dominions, the correctness of her 
life and influence, her domestic nature and devotion to 
the memory of her husband, the gentle simplicity of her 
manners, her charmingly womanly attire dominating the 
queenly suggestions, her kind words and evident wel- 
come—all these things united to stir deeply the heart of 
the prima donna and to make of her visit to Osborne one 
of the memorable events of her highly eventful life. 

For the meeting was not at Windsor Castle, where sing- 
ers ordinarily appear, nor was the occasion a public one. 
The singer was summoned to appear before Her Majesty 
in strict privacy, and save the immediate members of the 
family, the ladies in waiting, a German ambassador and 
Dr. Palmer, Nevada’s husband, no other persons were 
present. 

Nevada was received as “la femme” as well as the 
queen: of song. ; 

The party arrived the night before at Cowes, and were 
received and cared for by the court with the greatest atten- 
tion and ceremony. 

The Queen asked for the singer’s repertory, and 
“Lakmé” arias and French, German and Russian songs 
were chosen. At the hour for the concert the court car- 
riage was announced, and went flying at lightning speed 
over the road to the palace. There everything was strik- 
ingly homelike; remarkably so, in fact. The singer, ar- 
rayed, you may be sure, in one of her most lovely toilettes, 


a latest Felix creation in pale pink, with the richest jewels 
in her possession, was conducted to a private dressing 
room. Warm slippers were exchanged for more delicate 
ones, and final touches and pats put to the fluttering 
bows, the brilliant aigrette and the pretty Psyche knot, 
which is Nevada’s characteristic coiffure. 

Passing through the first salon, filled with works of art, 
and coming upon the second, there appeared before her 
eyes one of the sweetest, most womanly and touching 
pictures she had ever seen—the Queen of Engiand, Em- 
press Of India. Her first impression was of the absolutely 
snow. white hair and a face as free from wrinkles as that 
of Nevada’s own little daughter Mignon. Her blue eyes, 
kindly, but penetrating; the peculiar oval of face and chin, 
the mouth wreathed in a gracious smile, were next re- 
marked. 

The snow white hair was not covered, but framed in 
snow white lace, with floating white veil, the effect of 
which was most charming. The Queen was most gracious 
to Nevada, complimenting her in a low, sweet voice, and 
expressing the pleasure she should have in hearing her. 

The daughters were then presented; Princess Christian, 
whom Nevada already knew, turning to Beatrice, saying 
simply, “This is my sister!” 

No applause is given on such occasions, but the Queen 
after each song patted her hands softly together, and, sum- 
moning the singer, talked with her about music in general, 
about herself and about the selections. She showed her- 
self conversant on musical matters. 

The Queen asked of what nationality Nevada was, and 
smiled when told “America,” and of the State from which 
she took her name, She smiled again when Nevada's 
handsome English husband was presented to her. 

The Queen, a slave to order in all things, noticed imme- 
diately a slight change in the program, and wanted to 
know how it happened. On parting, she took Nevada's 
hand, thanking her, and, on leaving the room, turned her 
head, an unusual mark of attention, and said, “Good 
night!” 

At the supper which followed were found nectarines, 
known to be the singer’s favorite fruit. 

Nevada was presented with a superb decoration as 
souvenir of the occasion. It is composed of the crown 
and initials I. V. R. in turquoise, diamond, pearl and ruby, 
and is most lovely to look at, aside from its royal value. 

It is said that Nevada has one of the largest and most 
interesting collections of souvenirs from all countries of 
any living singer. 


> + * 


Another royal order to which Nevada responded in Lon- 
don was that to sing at the State concert at Buckingham 
Palace. Two of these are given each year. 

The concert begins punctually at 11. The hall is a re- 
markably beautiful one in red and gold tints. Fifteen hun- 
dred invitations had been given for this special one, all to 
dignitaries. The singers are seated upon a stage, at one 
end of the hall, the court at the other, directly in front. 

The singers do not step forward to footlights, as is usual, 
but rise in their places and sing, as in oratorio. Behind 
them sits the orchestra in blue and silver, to the right the 
women of the chorus in white and flowers, to the left the 
men in red and gold. 

The court perspective is most effective. All the duchesses 
are grouped together, making a corner of beautiful women 
sumptuously arrayed, each one wearing a crown. Then 
come princesses, princes, ambassadors and other dignitaries 
and representatives of colonies in their respective costumes. 

Before the entry of the court all are standing, save the 
orchestra, the director of whom, Sir Walter Parrott, stands 
baton in raised hand sometimes quite two minutes. letting 
it drop on the first chord of “God Save the Queen,” as the 
first tiny slipper crosses the threshold. 

The Queen, in fact, does not attend this ceremony, but is 


always represented, she never appearing in any public place 
whatever since the death of her husband. 

At the close the entire court party, ranged according to 
rank, move forward through the centre of the hall toward 
the stage and each giving the hand to each singer speaks 
some gracious word of compliment and passes on to the 
right. After this all meet at supper. The affair is very 
brilliant. 

While in London Nevada and her little daughter, Mignon, 
both sang the Princess Christian, who was en- 
chanted, as is everybody, before the fascinating songstress 
and her remarkable child. 


before 


Kaltenborn’s Closing Concert. 


UNDAY night was the last concert of a record breaker 
season of orchestral concerts in New York, which 
have been under the able direction of the young conduc- 
tor, Franz Kaltenborn, and this concert was the record 
breaker of the season. No less than 2,800 people sought 
and gained admittance to this last concert (500 over the 
regular seating capacity of the house), despite the fact 
that there was a Metropolitan Opera House concert “on.” 
No one need dispute the fact that Mr. Kaltenborn is popu- 
lar, and has won for himself a large following from New 
York’s representative music loving public, and his Sunday 
night concerts at Carnegie Hall are anticipated with much 
pleasure. This young conductor, as has already been said, 
has done remarkable work, and he gives promise of being 
a great musical factor in this country. 

Mr. Kaltenborn has had an exceptionally fine orchestra 
at his command, thanks to his own good judgment in se- 
lecting the men himself. The orchestra is composed large- 
ly of young but experienced men, and the youth and en- 
thusiasm were marked. Mr. Kaltenborn may congratulate 
himself upon having the best concertmaster in New York, 
Carl Hugo Engel, who has heretofore been comparatively 
unknown, having been a player among the first violins of 
Seidl’s Orchestra. Mr. Kaltenborn discovered his merits 
and appointed him concertmaster, and he has been a great 
success, both in his position and as soloist—and such vio 
linists are scarce. Mr. Kaltenborn’s first ‘cellist 1s Her- 
mann Beyer-Hané, who has also made a great success of 
his solo work. 

At the conclusion of the performance Frederick Cook, 
of the United Charities, made the following address: 

Mr. Coox’s AppreEss. 
Lovers OF 


“LADIES FELLOW Music—l 


feel strongly that this concert, the last of a remarkable se- 


AND GENTLEMEN- 


ries, ought not to close without some voice from this great 
audience giving expression all our hearts. 
[General applause, frequently repeated in the course of the 


to what is in 


reniarks.] Your applause gives assurance that I am right, 
and, unless someone else comes forward to say the needed 
word, I shall make bold to follow the impulse that has 
brought me to my feet. 

“There are many in this representative audience that stood 
at the cradle of music in this city with Theodore Thomas. 
That this master is not with us to-day is surely not to our 
credit. Then came the great and lamented Anton Seidl; 
and when his life went out it seemed to many of us as if 
the very spirit of music had gone with him, leaving dark- 
ness and void behind. But darkness calls for light, and the 
occasion often brings the man. Nevertheless, few antici- 
pated that a luminary of splendid magnitude would rise out 
of our very midst. Six months ago the name of Franz 
Kaltenborn was unknown to all but the comparatively few. 
To-day he wears the laurels of a remarkable popular suc- 
cess, won with great talents devoted to high ideals. When 
in the early summer these concerts were announced, people 
asked each other, “Who is this Kaltenborn?” and generally 
added, ““What a venture;” while the knowing ones, those 
who had assisted at, alas! so many summer nights’ concert 
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obsequies, set about to dig a new grave. I am free to con- 
fess to doing some pretty lively spading myself. 

“But some lovers of music among us dropped out of 
the ranks of the mourners long enough to lend an ear, and, 
having done so once, they did so again, and then began to 
tell their friends they were missing something really fine. 
It was thus the litule rivulet widened and widened, until 
it rose to the proportions of a noble stream, with the 
promise of a spring freshet. It is hard for us Wagnerites 
to acknowledge that anybody can equal Seidl. Music has 
its orthodoxy as well as religion, and | always feel like a 
heretic when I acknowledge to myseli—as 1 have. been 
sometimes compelled to do—that Seidl never did some 
things better, and a few things never so well, as this mere 
tyro, who to thorough knowledge and a rare gilt of dis- 
cernment joins an enthusiasm that carries all beiore it. 
This tledgling has a superb instinct for nuance and rubato; 
his feeling for color is simply ravishing; he has the 
tenderness of a wooing lover, while his Wagnerian cres- 
cendos touch the sublime. He not only moves his orches- 
tra to wondrous heights by steady, ever power-gathering 
gradations, but when a climax is reached he fairly takes 
it from its feet and hurls it at you, to stunning effects. 
But this leader is especially great where nearly all others 
fail—he has a royal sense of rhythm. And so he has 
done that which was very much needed here—he has lifted 
the Strauss Waltz into its imperial piace. Only the great 
Johann himseli, fiddle in hand, leading and playing at the 
same time, ever rivaled our new found master in this field. 
I am free to say, never did so small a band make such great 
music, and now that its leader is to wield the baton over 
one numerically larger, | make no doubt that stil greater 
triumphs are in store for him. All this, | am well aware, 
is large praise, but your enthusiastic responses give evi- 
dence that it is worthily bestowed. 

“And, finally, there is one more word to say. It is to 
give recognition to a woman. It was Louise Kaltenborn, 
the fitting mate of this master, who managed these con- 
certs, who arranged the splendid programs that have de- 
lighted us so much, and who even inspired the leader to 
his best, and, therefore, in no small degree the success we 
crown to-night by our presence is due to her inicative, her 
unflagging zeal, her flashing enthusiasm and her splendid 
courage.” 


Carl in Europe. 


ARE old Chester,” the city of Lleon on the Dee, is 

one of the most interesting of cathedral towns. 
The city is chiefly notable for its Rows of old buildings 
and its walls. As to the age of the walls there is an end- 
less dispute. That they are of Roman or Mediaval work 
manship there is no question, or that each visitor and 
tourist is supposed to walk around the city on them is 
not disputed. To visit Chester without accomplishing it 
is the same as a visit to Rome without going to St. Peter's, 
and in consequence many an American is seen winding 
his way over one of the most interesting walks in all Eu- 
rope. The other point of interest, namely the “Rows,” 
are nothing more nor less than—say, three storied houses, 
with the fronts of the second story cut away, leaving the 
fronts of the top story to rest on pillars. Steps lead up to 
these Rows, and visitors promenade upon the ceilings of 
the shops below, which face the street. The architecture is 
both curious and interesting, and well worth close in- 
spection. 

One Saturday I came up from busy London, with all its 
bustle, noise and movement in the streets, to this quiet 
city, and the Sunday there was a pleasant relief. In the 
morning I drove out to Hawarden, on the Welsh side of 
Chester, where Mrs. Gladstone still resides, and I had 
the pleasure of both seeing her and hearing her eldest 
son, the Rev. Stephen Gladstone, preach at the old church 
which Mr. Gladstone used to attend. The music was 
rendered by a choir of boys and men, and was entirely 
congregational, not even an anthem by the choir, but the 
people joined as heartily in the Psalms and Responses as 
in the hymns. I was just a trifle curious to see whether 
the organist would venture to play a “postlude” unaided 
by the choir and congregation, but my curiosity was easily 
dispelled by his playing a march while the worshipers 
passed quietly out. The service was very provincial, but I 
must admit being particularly well pleased with the way in 
which everyone took part, and shall always remember it. 

In most of the English cathedrals a service is held each 
pen Bi evening ¢ at } Sms which is is largely ‘musical, 
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wended my way BREE OF ay the old ioe to the 
Cathedral, which, though interesting as it is, strikes one 
as being quite modern. It is, however, said to be one of 
the best studies in the kingdom for a young architect. 
The Cathedral was filled last Sunday evening, and al- 
though the organist, Dr. J. C. Bridge, was away on his 
holiday, the music was very impressive. The organ was 
constructed by Messrs. Whiteley, of Chester, and for tone 
and general effect is very meritorious. It contains seven- 
teen stops in the great organ, thirteen in the swell organ, 
seven in the choir organ (with five additional in the screen 
organ), eleven in the echo organ, ten in the pedal organ, 
in addition to the mechanical appliances, &c. - An organ, 
in my Opinion, never sounds the same outside of a cathe- 
dral, and this one in Chester pleased me particularly. 
The tone was round and full, with an abundance of founda- 
tion stops, and did not give the impression that an or- 
chestra was accompanying the service. As the last chords 
of M. Guilmant’s “Marche Religieuse” were played | felt 
a keen satisfaction in having heard this beautifully voiced 
instrument and the music as rendered by the Cathedral 
choir. 

In England one is always sure of hearing music that is 
“ecclesiastical” at a church service, and as my views are 
entirely in this line it has been a pleasure this summer 
to hear the choirs of Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's, 
in London, as well as Chester and Hawarden. Alter a 
boat trip to Eaton Hall, the residence of the Duke oi 
Westminster, the following day | came on to Wales, it 
being my first visit to the land where so many tamous 
singers have formerly lived. 

I passed the famous Conway Castle twice. At Llan 
dudno, where I am now staying, and which is one of 
the most agreeable of seaside resorts, one sees the Gwilym 
Hotel, reminding one forcibly of Gwilym Miles, and then 
there is Ben Davies, the tenor, who is so well known in 
the United Staies, while the home of Mme. Adelina Patti, 
in South Wales (Craig-y-nos), is spoken of at every turn 
Wales is well worth a visit. It is a combination of the sea 
and mountain, while the rural districts in the interior are 
most interesting. One has the advantage of a choice of 
many well organized trips in all directions, each of which 
is well worth doing. I find that the Welsh are no excep- 
tion to the rule in being willing to accept fees. And it 
means here the same as everywhere else in Europe—that 
one hardly dares to speak without paying for the privilege! 

A few days ago, when taking a tally-ho ride of some 42 
miles, it was very amusing to see a half dozen boys by the 
roadside greet us with the following rhyme, sung with 
tour de force which only a crowd boys are capable of 
doing: 

If you haven't got a penny, a halfpenny will do; 
lf you haven't got a halfpenny, God bless you! 


I venture to say it was sung consecutively for twenty- 
five times in rapid succession, and only ceased when 
pennies were thrown from the coach as we passed on. 

One hears comparatively litthe Welsh spoken, for no 
wonder, as it is a language that even the natives seem to 
avoid. The words are constructed with an endless array 
of letters, and, to give an example, this is one of them: 
Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgogerychwyrndrobwll - Llandisiliog- 
ogogoch. The translation of this “melange” is to this 
effect: The church of Saint Mary, in a hollow of white 
hazel, near to the rapid whirlpool and to St. Discilio 
Church, near to a red cave. 

It is pronounced with any break or pause, and were it 
not for the exuberance of the air, surely there would be 
difficulty in having enough breath to get through it 

As to their music, a sufficient opportunity is afforded to 
hear it sung by the children who follow the mountain 
trains and coaching parties for as long a distance as their 
strength will hold out, singing in rapid succession the 
folksongs and English national anthem, all in the Welsh 
language. Tdé-day when making the ascent of Snowden 
at least half a dozen were surrounding our party at the same 
time, continuing until they were rewarded with coppers. 
The country is very interesting, and the coast scenery 
resembles that of Norway to a considerable degree 
Tourists flock here in large numbers and present a lively 
scene on the promenade. 

Mme. Belle Cole was at Llandudno a few days ago, sing- 
ing at one of the orchestral concerts. 


Orchestral concerts are given twice daily, with soloists 


at the evening concert. Handel and Guilmant were included 
in the organ selections at Trinity Church last evening. 

Dr. Peace, of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, plays an or- 
gan recital at Carnarvon Wednesday evening, so that, with 
all the sight seeing in this delightful country, music is not 
wholly neglected. In my various -+trips through Europe I 
do not recall observing tourists in such numbers as at the 
Isle of Man. It was most extraordinary! Fully 30,000 
were there recently from the Lancashire district alone, and 


the island presented a lively scene. Wiutt1am C. Car, 


Miss Hildegard Hoffmann. 


Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, the soprano, expects an ex- 
ceptionally busy season, and has already made a number of 
engagements for music festivals and oratorio performances. 
Few singers possess so large a repertory as Miss Hoff- 
mann. This singer can, at short notice, sing the soprano 


part in any of the following works: 


Judas Maccabzrus reveccccsoe Handel 
Messiah . — ee ... Handel 
Samson ; Handel 
Gallia .Gounod 
Redemption .. Gounod 
Manassah . Hegar 
Elijah Mendelssohn 


Hymn of Praise Mendelssohn 
Hear My Prayer Mendelssohn 
St. Paul Mendelssoha 
Ninety-fifth Psalm Mendelssohn 
Paradise and the Per didibibesidiivavensideuedi Schumann 


Pilgrimage of the Rose Schumann 


Damnation of Faust serlioz 
Daughter of Ja‘rus Stainer 
Rebecca Barnby 
Rose Maiden ‘ Cowen 
Godoleva —_ . --«Tinel 
Frithjof Bruch 
Lay of the Bell : : Bruch 
Fair Ellen Bruch 
Das blinde Elfiein Meyer-Olbersleben 
Jubilate, Amen! , ococsesccstPee 
Hora Novissima ... Parker 
St. Christopher occccd EUR 
Coming of the King ... Buck 
Requiem ‘ tee .... Verdi 
Last Judgment , — : Spohr 
God, Thou Art Great : seeeeeeees Spohr 
Holy City ° . awe ose Gaul 
Miriam’s Song Schubert 
Omnipotence Schubert 
In a Persian Garden Lehmann 
Serbisches Liederspiel Henschel 


Swan and Skylark Goring Thomas 


Sun Worshipers Goring Thomas 
The Two Advents ° ° aoe ped Garrett 
Eve 6 ee Massenet 
Mary Magdalen Massenet 
Rigoletto Quartet --.. Verdi 
Lohengrin Quintet ... Wagner 
Meistersinger Quintet ; os Wagner 
Stabat Mater cesencenesoeos eee 
Second Mass peseeeteees ..Haydna 
Third Mass . Haydn 
Creation -+..-» Haydn 
The Seasons —yrr Haydn 
Hero and Leander - a ...»Lioyd 
Rose of Avontown .-Mrs. Beach 
Hesperus Brewer 
Dornroeschen . Reinecke 
Ode to Music . Zoellner 
Holy Christmas Night ove ‘ sconces Laassen 


Van der Stucken. 


Frank Van der Stucken, the conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, returned from Europe last week 
after a vacation spent in Belgium. Mr. Van der Stucken, 
who is looking the picture of health, also visited Scanda 


navia. He is now in Cincinnati 


Emil Paur will conduct the opening performance of the 
‘Tannhauser” performance, 
Alvarez in the title role e Walkiire” and “The Flying 
Dutchman” are also in the Chicago Wagner repertory. It 
is possible that Mr. Paur will also conduct the Tuesday 


opera in Chicago, with the 


and Thursday Philadelphia performances, unless the sub- 
scribers in that city are willing to make such concession 
to Grau as may be consistent in engaging Dam- 
rosch and his Philadelphia orchestra for the Philadelphia 


peritormances 


~ JOACHIM VIOLIN SCHOOL, 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


Conducted by ____ cumin 


Miss Geraldine Morgan. 


Only school in America authorized by Prof. Dr. Joachim to teach his method. 
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BY WIRE FROM CHICAGO. 
HE following telegrain from our Chicago office was re- 
ceived yesterday : 
CHICAGO, October 16, 1899. 

“Week preceding opening of musical season devoid of 
particular interest, therefore no letter. 

Much consternation was caused by the rumor that Theo- 
dore Thomas had been seriously injured by a piece of fall- 
ing iron. Yesterday morning investigation discovered that 
an iron bolt became loose, and falling, rebounded from the 
wall, striking him, inflicuing a nasty wound. I am informed 
that he will be sufficiently well to attend rehearsals early this 
week. FLORENCE FRENCH.” 

[The following was received from our Chicago office 
too late for publication in last week's issue.| 

CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
224 Wabash Avenue, October 7, 1809. { 

A subject which does not receive the attention it merits 
is the impurtance of early musical training. One need only 
hear the miserably crude performance, both musical and in- 
strumental, of the average boy or girl who has “studied 
music” to become convinced that the fault was in the be- 
ginning. With all the much boasted higher civilization and 
greater cultivation, the idea that “any cheap, inexperienced 
teacher will do to begin with ” still prevails, and the result 
is the entire work has to be undone, and the pupil re- 
In no city possibly is this more evidenced than in 
is to get an education at the 


taught. 
Chicago, where the desire 
least possible cost and the greatest possible speed. But there 
are teachers here who make the teaching of children a spe- 
ciality, and whose talent in this direction has made them 
famous. I know no more instructive nor interesting lesson 
than that heard at Julia Carruthers’ studio in the Sherwood 
Music School. Miss Carruthers is noted for her original 
ideas and method of obtaining good results from even the 
most unmusical children, so much so that prominent mu- 
sicians (whose children, by the way, are not always mu- 
sically inclined), notwithstanding the fact that she is af- 
filiated with a rival institution, send their children to her. 
The first secret in her method seems to be the ability to 
grasp the quality of the child’s intellect and adapt the teach- 
ing to that instead of adapting the pupil to the method. 
This appropriateness is just what most teachers neglect ; as 
a rule, all individuality is ignored, the pupil being a mere 
“machine” in a method. Miss Carruthers not only adapts 
the teaching to the child, but interests and instructs in such 
manner as to remove the dry drudgery usually attending the 
first music lessons. As an instructor for teachers her work 
is known all over the country, and during the holidays the 
normal class conducted by Miss Carruthers is taxed to its 
utmost limit. For years she has been regarded as one of 
the brightest women in music, her children’s orchestral 
class bringing her into prominent notice at the World’s 
Fair. This class was unequaled and unique, and the years 
since have but added to her value, making her in great re- 
quest. Certain it is that there would be fewer cries of “look 
at the failures” if there were more artists like Julia Car- 
ruthers to undertake preliminary musical education. 

The Festival number of the Evening Post contains the 
following with regard to the Spiering Quartet: 

Another instrumental organization which has reflected much credit 
on Chicago is the Spiering Quartet. The object of this was to place 
at the command of Chicagoans a high order of chamber music. Its 
first season was that of 1893-94, and the four concerts given in Kim- 
ball Hall earned for Mr. Spiering and his assoc’ates a standing which 
has been steadily maintained. Since 1895 there have been no changes 
in the personnel of the quartet, which is as follows: Theodore Spier- 
ing, first violin; Otto Roehrborn, second violin; Adolph Weidig, 
viola; Hermann Diestel, cello. 

An idea of the serious charcater of the work done by this organ- 
ization may be obtained from the statement that it has given the 
following compositions their first presentations to a Chicago public: 
Brahms, op. 51, No. 2; Brahms, op. 67; Dvorak, op. 51; Dvorak, 
op. 106; Herzogenberg, op. 42, No. 3; Brahms, string quartet, op. 111, 
and Bruckner, string quartet, F major. This organization has given 


forty-two concerts in this city, ten in St. Louis and two or more in 


New York, Brooklyn, columbus, Cincinnati, Aurora, Dayton, To- 
ronto, Nashville, Davenport and other American cities. 
Nearly all the members of this quartet are teachers in the conserva- 
tories or schools, and have won laurels as performers. 


The Journal of October 7 says: 


several 


Among those who achieved personal triumphs at the recent 
Worcester Musical Festival was George Hamlin, who has returned to 
the city. He appeared as the principal soloist in the “Lily Nymph” 
and sang the trio in that work with Van Yorx and Miles. The 
audience was aroused to a high pitch of enthusiasm by the singing 
of these three artists. Mr. Hamlin will appear shortly with the St. 
Paul Schubert Society in “Hiawatha,” and also at Akron, Ohio. 
Victor Thrane has contracted for his appearance with most of the 
principal concerts and musical feasts which have been prepared for 
the season of 1899-1900. 





The young German basso Hermann Dosé is to make 
oratorio his special work during the coming season. 

Mr. Dosé was in great demand the past season in New 
York and the Eastern cities. His voice is one of immense 
power, although very sweet and sympathetic, and is espe- 
cially adapted to the dramatic requirements of the German 
school. 

Excellent accounts of Mr. Dosé’s and singing 
have reached this office, the press being especially favor- 
able to him as an oratorio artist. Mr. Dosé has placed 
his concert engagements under the management of Mrs. 
Florence Hyde Jenokes, who predicts a season of excel- 
lent success. The following are a few of the comments 
received by the gifted basso: 

Herman Dosé sang as no other basso has sung in this country 


He has the true conception of oratorio, and was 
His singing was flawless.—New York Sun. 


voice 


for many years. 
recalled again and again. 


Mr. Dosé, the basso, who sang the part of the King, has a noble 
voice, which he uses with consummate skill.—Milwaukee Herald. 





Dosé, the basso, acquitted himself with great credit. His 
His aria, “With 
demonstrations 


Mr. 
parts were sung with great vigor and intelligence. 
Eagerness the Husbandman,”’ elicited the warmest 
of applause.—Chicago Evening Post. 





Hermann Dosé proved himself a consummate artist. His voice 
is well trained and of wide range.—Special Correspondence Chicago 
Free Press. 

Mr. Dosé has in his repertory the following works: 

Oratorios—"Elijah,” “St. Paul,” Mendelssohn; “Frith- 
jof,” “Fair Ellen,” Max Bruch; “Holy City,” “Passion,” 
Gaul; “Triumph of David,” Buck; “Messiah,” “Judas 
Maccabeus,” Handel; “Odysseus,” Bruch; ‘“Stabat 
Mater,” Rossini; ““The Seasons,” “The Creation,” Haydn; 
“Requiem,” Verdi; “Requiem,” Mozart; “Stabat Mater,” 
Dvorak ; “St. Cecelia,” Liszt; “Godoleva,” Tinel; 
“Samson and Delilah,” Saint-Saéns; “Damnation of 
Faust,” Berlioz; “Swan and Skylark,” Thomas, and * Para- 
dise and Peri,” Schumann. 

Song recitals of the following German, Italian, English 
and American composers—Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
Wagner, Rubinstein, G. Henschel, Gounod, Massenet, 
Leoncavallo, Martini, Carrissimi, Verdi, MacDowell, Clay- 
ton Johns, Chadwick, Mackenzie, Kellie, Allison and 
others. 

Operas—“Aida,” “Il Trovatore,” Verdi; “Samson and 
Delilah,” Saint-Saéns; “Lohengrin,” Wagner; “Martha,” 
Flotow; “‘Faust,”’ Gounod, and “Prophet,’’ Meyerbeer. 

The popular soprano, Lucille Stevenson, is obtaining 
many engagements this season. Regarding her singing 
the Saginaw Courier-Herald says: 


Everyone had been loking forward with much pleasure to the 
song recital given yesterday afternoon by Miss Lucille B. Stevenson, 
of Chicago, and their hopes were fully realized. For her first group 
of songs she sang Purcell’s “Nymphs and Shepherds,” Schubert's 
“Am Meer” (“At the Sea”) and “Gretchen am Spinnrade” (“Mar- 
guerite at the Spinning Wheel’), Schumann’s “Die Lotosblume” 
(“The Lotus Flower”) and “Widmung” (“Dedication”), and Franz 
Ries’ “Wiegenlied” (“Cradle Song’) and “Herz, Mein Herz,” 
(“Heart, My Heart”). In the second group were “Afar in the 
Wood,” Kjerulf; “The Lass With the Delicate Air,” Dr. Arne; 
Berceuse, Godard, and “Les Filles de Cadix,” Delibes. In the 








third group were “The Flowers Are All Ablow,” Pfefferkorn; 





“Thou Art So Like a Flower” and “The Danza,” Chadwick; 
“Slumber Song,” Platte; “The Merry, Merry Lark,” Nevin, 
and “An Open Secret,” Woodman. Her voice is very highly 


and evenly developed. It is at all times sweet and clear as a bell. 
Very seldom is its equal in richness and purity of tone heard, and 
with all these gifts and accomplishments she has a naturally beauti- 
ful and lofty conception of her art. She was very warmly applauded 
after each number, and even after the last number the enthusiasm 
was so great that she finally repeated the number. To say which one 
sang best would be difficult, and where all were done so well it would 
almost seem unjust, but her cradle songs and lullaby and that joy- 
ous “Open Secret” were among her most exquisite numbers. 


The song recital given by Miss Lucille B. Stevenson, of Chicago, 
before the Music Teachers’ Convention. yesterday afternoon, gave 
to Saginaw people a pleasure such as is rarely enjoyed. Only a 
fairly good audience greeted the singer, but those present made up 
in interest and enthusiasm what was lacking in numbers, for seldom 
has a singer been accorded so royal a reception in Saginaw. Musi- 
cians were thoroughly pleased with Miss Stevenson's voice and style 
“You heard her voice all 
through the program—she uses her voice,”’ and that is a comment 
which means much. The most notable features of her singing were 
the ease and naturalness with which her tones were produced, and 
the beautiful warmth of every note. Her execution was delicate, 
accurate and artistic and her manner most pleasing. She sang with 
real feeling, which is always the secret of power, and the rich qual- 
She gave a pro- 


of singing. As one competent critic said, 


ity of her voice was displayed with exquisite taste. 
gram which tried every power of voice and interpretation and she was 
equal to the demands of every composition. As strong in the long 
sustained tones as in the difficult execution, as effective in the low, 
soft tones as in the brilliant runs and climaxes, her voice seemed to 
with every song. She deserved 
the very warm reception given her. The numbers which were espe- 
pleasing were the first, the Schumann “Die Lotusblume,” 
“Wiegenlied,” Godard’s and Nevin’s “Merry, 
Saginaw Evening News, June, 29, 1899. 


grow sweeter and more delightful 
cially 
the Reis 
Merry Lark.” 


Berceuse, 


The first events of the season to arouse much interest will 
be the song recitals by Charles W. Clark, at University 
Hall, Fine Arts Building, October 17 and 19. Mr. Clark 
is also engaged to give three other recitals in Chicago 
during the present month. 

I have received a copy of “Do You Know How?” 
interpreted, means a little pocket dictionary telling how to 
musicians, singers, 
It is published 


which 


pronounce the names of prominent 
actors, actresses, operas, conductors, &c 
by Breckenridge & Anderson, at 540 Fine Arts Building. 
Many valuable testimonials have been given to this dic- 
tionary, of which the following are quoted: 

I am pleased to give you my indorsement of your little dictionary 
A very helpful book for the student.—Arthur Friedheim. 


I take pleasure in recommending to music students your “Dic- 
to whom I am sure it will be especially 


tionary of Proper Names,” 

useful. Such a book has long been needed, and its small size will 
render it particularly convenient for reference.—Frederic Grant 
Gleason. ° 





I have looked over your little pronouncing dictionary of composers 
and their dates, and take pleasure in saying that you seem to have 
been successful in the task you set yourself, and I am sure that such 
a book will often be found of decided use.—W. S. B. Mathews. 





Your pronouncing “Dictionary of Proper Names” is an excellent 


little book, and should be in the hands of all interested in music.— 
W. C. E. Seeboeck. 


The pronouncing dictionary of musical names by W. M. Brecken- 
ridge is a valuable book of reference to all interested in music.—Wil- 


liam H. Sherwood. 


The Breckenridge pronouncing dictionary is a good thing.—Har- 
rison M. Wild. 
The first concert of the Chicago Orchestra takes place 


October 20 and 21, with the following program: 


Cantent, Wiaicccscscccccnccpececccsccccescsscccoscceses seeees Wagner 
Symphonic Poem, The Wild Dove (new)........-.+++eseeeeees Dvorak 
Suite, L’Arlesienne..............- picvedpedeesdcedtabessonsbostiba Bizet 
Overture, L’Orage, op. 76 (MeW)......-cscccceceeeeee Tschaikowsky 
Bouréee Fantastique (mew)...........ccccccceccccceeeeseeeeees Chabrier 
Waltz, On the Beautiful Blue Danube.............+ee-eeeeees Strauss 

Berlioz 


March, Marocaine 


FLORENCE FRENCH. 


De Koven Sick. 


Reginald De Koven had a slight attack of typhoid fever 
last week, but is better now. He expects to be about in a 


few days. 


Hee HOFFMANN 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 Third Street, - - Brooklyn, New York. 


Mrs. Hl. 0. BROWN, 


-—s Piano Teacher. 


Beginners and Children a specialty. 
Address, 27 West 98th Street, NEW YORK. 
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May Florence Smith Replies. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
S a critic, or one criticising, expresses himself from an 
entirely unbiased standpoint, and as one is always 
grateful to feel that they are reading a truism because of 
truth’s sake, Alexander Bachman’s remarks on reading 
music, wherein he refers to the way that it should be read 
“by words,” must have been welcome to the musicianly 
student. 

I judge that, with myself, this gentleman—although I 
do not know him—belongs to the body of musicians who 
believe that the study of reading music is a primary, not a 
secondary, matter in the student’s outstep. No truer nor 
more scientific expression could be given to the way that 
music should be read than, as he has said, “by words”— 
then follow phrases and the whole sentences which form 
the score. 

This has always been my argument ever since I opened 
my school for reading music, some ten years ago. It was for 
my own pupils principally, on finding at my outset as a vocal 
teacher, eleven out of fourteen vocal applicants could not 
read a simple hymn tune, although most of them could all 
play well. In fact, four played excellently and read the 
instrumental music finely, but on being put to read a sim- 
ple vocal selection, immediately began using the solfeggio 
and then, halting, declared they “could not read the 


words,” if they “must read the music without the 
syllables.” 

Mr. Bachman being a musician independent of that, 
being musical, must wonder of what use the solfeggio is 
apart from the use of the original office of the syllables, 
which was from the first intended only for vowel govern- 
ment in the art of voice cultivation 

The idea of using the sy lables for reading occurred to 
the Monk Guidio, in the tenth century, when the syllables, 
Do, Re, Mi, Fa, responded to the first four tones in a 
then very popular air or hymn. It then was put into read 
ing practice, by which the tones were designated one from 
the other. The practice was not universally adopted at 
first. It was taken up by one country, passed on to an- 
other, then dropped altogether, finally resumed after a 
long time. The French used the word “Ut,” because of 
the omission of that vowel in the original combination, 
thus affording the U sound to be brought into play, while 
the tones were being formed to proper roundness—Ut, Re, 
Mi. Fa, Sol, La. Si, Do Here the office, the true office of 
the solfeggio is proclaimed, and it is an excellent one, too 

Now the English language is governed altogether by the 
vowel sounds, and if you can take care of the vowel sounds 
in singing, the consonants will take care of themselves 

Precisely on this principle do I base my principle of read 
ing music. It is a language. There could be nothing sim 
pler than the acceptance of the great truth. and it is because 
music is not taught by the science of simplicity that pupils 
arrive at the age of twenty-one with exquisite vocal ma 
terial to start a church career or a wider field of work and 
must “begin in the middle” to learn what they are really 
doing, what they are interpreting in the tone world, or, in 


Thus. as Mr. Bach 


man says, “We read by words’—the very way, the only 


deed, if they are interpreting at all 


way. that any language may be read 

When I opened the New York School for Reading Music 
it was with the intention that all musical people should be 
benefited by the alphabet for transposition, the real way of 
understanding reading And the work has constantly 
spoken for itself. The way that the pupils of solfeggio 
work, with complications and parrot-like utterances. must 
deaden and finally kill all musical expansion, by which the 
musical ear is flattered, and the true musical sense blotted 
outright by such procedure 

The alphabet, in the first place, compels concentration by 
the very simplest and effective practice, and by its use a 
mentality in music is generated, where solfeggio and 
numeral practice must fail to develop. My motto has al- 
ways been in learning a language or anything that taxes 
the developing side of the student that what is not mentally 
voiced is never voiced 

We are all creatures of development, and when Mr. 
Bachman speaks of reading as he does, he speaks with the 
conviction that if he had ever had to learn reading music 
by the solfeggio or numeral basis he could never have 
developed his musicianly nature or write on this subject 


The alphabet for transposition is used precisely as the 


MR. VICTOR THRANE 


English or any other alphabet—for the absolute proof that 
in order to read we must feel that we are always inverting 
the same letters to form different words and phrases, then 
sentences, always altering the “positions” of words to 
form different ideas, but always the same letters, the same 
words. Thus, taking the words as I have explained them 
in the alphabet for transposing, my pupil never loses sight 
of the musicianly side of the study, and is freed from the 
“picking out process,” feels independent, grows self-re- 
liant, and at last is free from trammeling rules by which to 


“make out” or “pick out” the tune Because he is 


conscious of reading by the legitimate al 


phabet 

My idea is to get at the right place to begin learning 
music, the right way—home. That is where all rig] 
things and good things and elevating things should spring 


from—but they don’t—educationall 


y I would like the 
home influence to bear directly on this subject. Unfor 
tunately few such letters are received as the one I ap 
pend to this article, regarding the advancement of chil 
dren who love music. There is a vast difference between 
the 


wide, wide difference, not usually recognized. The child 


musical child’ and the child who “loves musi a 


who loves music should be let alone, never forced into 
the study, but developed by the simplest kindergarten 
means, void of all complexity in that great study. That 
he loves music does not prove him to be musical at al 
The musical child when “put to” study is invariably a little 
instrument of self-development, and without cramming 
will go ahead with the right principle at an astonishing 
rate 3ut give him the right principle, teach him sel 


reliance and perfect knowledge from the star 


I have tried two musical children this way, one by the 
solfeggio, the other by the alphabet for transposition 
elous contrast The solfeggio 


The result was a mary 


student immediately recognized 


tle friend on test work If I had not those funny syl 
lables and numbers I could show off better, too,” he sax 
chagrined at the test, although I had given hi etter 
opportunities than the her, but he made up for it 

Mrs. William P. Kingston, of Everett, Wash., has been 
doing some beautiful work during the past three years with 
a miscellaneous set of classes away in the West. “The chil 
dren do better than the others,”’ she writes. “They get right 
hold of the idea and at the test work astonished me. In my 
opinion it is the only intelligent way to teach reading in 
the public schools. The idea o/ transposition and the modu 
lations are really beautiful and expansive practice, and the 
metrical studies are simply unexcelled. The student must 
see ws 

Mrs. Kingston is prepared to open classes in California 


1 


in November. As a teacher of long standing and as a mu 


sician, she grasped the idea of the alphabet for transposition 
and modulations at a glance She immediately wrote for 
the certificate, and formed the classes that proved so su 
cesstully initiative to her proposed undertaking this wint 
ind solicits immediate corres} ndence 


I quote twelve natural readers who came to me to say 


that 1 had explained to them through the alphabet of trans 
position why they “read naturally Miss Alice Vignos, of 
( , who came to take the course five years ag 


She not only read anything at sight, but possessed 


ibsolute pit h to a remarkable de gree f detection i want 
to show people why I can read naturally,” she said I 
certainly cannot tell what the ‘solfeggio’ work means, and 
the numerals are so automatic as though the writer wrot 
his tunes by a certain numeral process. I read by pos 


tions of the intervals and by inversions, and have always 
maintained that those people not understanding their valu 


in musical siudy would never read intelligently Your 


method proves to me just why I| read as a ‘natural readet 
and on which basis you, in turn, found your faultless sys 
tem.”’ 

The metrical studies are so arranged that the pupil must 
make his own metrical bars, and therein he is made as in 
dependent as he is in reading through the alphabet of trans 
position 

The alphabet is of no use after a month’s study, excepting 


for those desiring to continue mental work a few n 


s 


each day through concentration. It gives immediate mental 


recognition of the theory of music, and modulations are as 
easily understood as the common passing of intervals 
Regarding this matter then in conclusion I have to ask 


a few questions of those interesied in the most vital point 


Ce 
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of a musician’s career—his reading: First, as we intelli- 


gently understand anything readable through concentra 





tion, wherein does the solfeggio e develop emanci 





pation and self-re e, since you are taught to rely on 
the syllables and numerals from the very start? Second 
ly. what musician—for instance, in Mr. Bachman’s place— 
would put his child through a course of solfeggio prac 
ce instead of a simple theory course, to insure him read 
ng well with a year’s practic What system can be per 
fect in its practice wherein the very teachers of it know 
nothing of music from a theoretic standpoint, and declare 
to you that they “Can’t understand what they are doing or 
mprove themselves under the class work mapped out by 
the class inspector every two weeks?” Why does not the 
teacher, knowing nothing comparatively of music, become 
an expert reader at the end of a season by way of his or 
her adult perception? Should musicians only teach the 
root work of music or should those teach ii” who 
themselves do not understand what they are doing by 
actual investigation and proof? 

Finally, what concentration does either numeral or sol- 


feggio practice generate in the musical aspirant, or how 


develop the already existing musical nature? And what 
absolute knowledge, hence independence, freedom, can be 
gained without neentration? Does solfeggio practice 


develop musicians, and do musicians owe their develop 





ment to such a practice? 
hese questions do not refer to any set system or method 
for reading, but simply to the solfeggio and numeral prac- 
tice as developing musical concentration to insure quick 
d y developement 
Supposing such men as Buck, Chadwick, Nevin, 
Shelley and MacDowe W ( nstitut a school for 
ey usical deve] pement for } dret at the receptive age of 
ten and fifteen to enter, would they propose solfeggio or 
numeral practice r would they adopt theory and trans 
pos 1 \ } dies 
I append w other i letter from a woman who, aa a 
at t ‘ ndertook the system stenophonetic to train 
her two boy nd keep up her own practice 
MT. Kisxo, January 12, 1808 
My Dear Miss SmrtuH—lI could not write you before: we 
have had a long X s } dav The little pupils read as 
shingly well, and I am myself at ed at my own prog 
ress. Yesterday the children recognized simultaneously the 
first part of My Country 1s f Thee’ from the board 
example without uttering a sound, in the G key and again 
n the | \ They | y transposition” ery day for about 
a half hour, and can beat n sometimes in quick mental 
work I y are really getting very musical, and understand 
metre fir \ 
Is be in town in M i good, & 
Very truly yours M CENT ELEANOR GAY 
Als ne fr many rresponding students requesting 
the m pamphlet « > 
83 INSTITUTION AVENUE, 
NEWTON CENTRE, Mass., September 25,1890 
My Dear Miss SMiTH trust you will pardon my delay 
in acknowledging your tw t notes, for I have been more 
thar usy with home affairs for the st few weeks. and 
iV 1 so tew moments to give to mu I was anxious 
on < re progress V v r system before reporting 
to you Thus far I have been able niy t urn the signs 
ind transpose a tew f the studi but from this time on I 
hope to give to it a half | It ns to me wonder 
fully clear and simple. and all that I shall need, with prac 
tice, to help me to read perfectly where I have been more 
or less faulty 
I} iv¢ re id the pan phlet i T ly i numb r ¢ f times and 
do not think there is anything in it that I do not understand 
I am delighted to have found such system, and shall be 
glad t et you know how I gress 
I have only just begun to teach a few vocal pupils, so 
had +t thone ; y t ng r than vocal de 
vel eT ! I 1 nit ng that to teach ght 
reading afte vour svs lel be st interesting 
No, I am a long w ym New Bed S innot see 
your representative I shou be glad to do 
Very sincerely yours 
Grace M. Row 
Pie ‘show rrespondence refers to the mail course 
pamphlet w bh the uthor issues t ill understonding 
music at $1 Addr 673 Madison avenue, New York, for 
Mew Blorence Smit 


BOURG 


PIANIST. 





Square, NEW YORK. 
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Vienna. 

The Vienna Mannergesangverein has abandoned its pro- 
jected visit to the Paris Exhibition, and will go to New 
York to take part in the fiftieth jubilee celebration of the 
New York Liedertafel. 





Brahms Monument. 

The monument to Brahms, unveiled October 7, at Mei- 
ningen, consists of a spacious semicircle, adorned on both 
sides with flower beds, fountains, &c., and containing, twice 
the size of life, a bronze bust of the master. It is the work 
of Professor Hildebrand, of Dresden. 





Richard Strauss. 

During the past summer Richard Strauss has composed 
some male choruses on the text Herder’s “Stimmen 
der Volker,” two of which, entitled “Liebe” and “Alt- 
deutsches Schlachtlied,” will soon be published as op. 42 
by the firm of F. E. C. Liickhart, of Leipsic, the pub- 
lishers of his latest tone poem, “Ein Heldenleben.” 


of 





Milan. 

The season of the Teatro Lyrico of Signor Sonzogno 
promises to be more interesting than that of La Scala. 
It will open in the middle of this month with Berlioz’s 
“Prise de Troie,”conducted by M. Colonne. This will be 
followed by Massenet’s “Cendrillion,” under the com- 
poser’s staging, and during Lent Mascagni’s new opera, 


“Le Maschere,” will be given. 





Johann Strauss, Sr. 

This year is marked not only by the death of Johann 
Strauss, but by the fiftieth anniversary of the death of 
his father, who died September 25, 1849, at the early age 
of forty-five. Although his fame is dimmed by that of his 
son, the elder Strauss for twenty years had a marked influ- 
ence on the musical world, not only of Germany, but of 


France and England; he played, with his orchestra, which 
he had raised from humble beginnings to the highest ex- 
cellence, Richard Wagner as early as 1840, when all the 
German opera houses rejected him. 





Hamburg. 

The twenty-fifth year jubilee of the reopening of the 
opera house under the management of Pollini was cele- 
brated September 16 by a performance of “Lohengrin,” 
the opera with which the house was opened after its re- 
construction. 





Dresden. 

A young singer, Elsa Salvi, made her first appearance on 
the stage in Gounod'‘s “Faust,” at the Dresden Court The- 
atre. She possesses a good soprano voice and respectable 
technic. She is a daughter of the once well-known dram- 
atic singer Schmidt-Zimmerman. 





Warsaw. 

A project is on foot at Warsaw for the erection of a 
concert institute, on the model of the Berlin Philharmonic 
and the Leipsic Gewandhaus. A company with a capital of 
1,500,000 marks has been formed for carrying out the plan. 
The building will be designed by the Vienna architects Fell- 
mer and Hellmer, and the orchestra will be got together by 
Nikisch and Mlynarski. 





Pierre Maurice. 

An oratorio, or rather a biblical drama, entitled “Jeph- 
thah’s Daughter,” by the young Swiss composer Pierre 
Maurice, was lately performed by the Singing Society of 
the Conservatory of Geneva, and had great success. The 
effect of the piece would be much greater in the theatre, 
for the work was written by the composer for the stage 
in classic style 4 !a Gluck. It could be produced as a one- 
act piece, as it requires little scenery and has only two 
characters, Jephthah and his daughter, in addition to the 
chorus. 





Leipsic. 

The Gewandhaus concerts in Leipsic will perform dur- 
ing the new season orchestral works by Bach, Handel, 
Beethoven (Missa Solemnis), Haydn, Mozart, Ditterdorf, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann (“Manfred”), Volkmann, 
Brahms, Liszt, Berlioz, Wagner, d’Albert, Bruckner, 
Dvorak, Tschaikowsky Glinka, Glazounow, Bizet, Gold- 
mark, C. Grammann (‘“Trauercantate”) and Rich. Strauss 
In this program may be noticed the prominence of the 
newer school of music and of new German composers. 
Among the performers is our distinguished countrywoman, 
Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler. 





The Women’s String Orchestra. 
New York, October 15, 1809, 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
LEARN that some persons are circulating a report that 
the Women’s String Orchestra would disband. What- 
ever may be their design in distributing such fabrications, 
the facts are that the orchestra already begins the season 
with two concert engagements in Brooklyn this week, and 
that it is stronger than ever before, since four or five of the 
weakest members were dismissed at the close of last season 
and have been replaced by more desirable talent. 
Cart V. LacHMUND, 
Conductor Women’s String Orchestra. 


From the Lankow Studio 

Mrs. Alma Webster-Powell has been engaged as prima 
donna coloratura as a member of the Castle Square Opera 
Company, and will make her début in “Martha.” 

Miss Martha Hofacker, dramatic soprano, has booked 
already nine concerts with the best societies, after her 
successful appearance at Metropolitan Opera House in the 
Fanciulli-Dewey concert. 

Miss Edna Stern, mezzo Andrew 
Schneider, baritone, have been engaged for the first social 
evening of the New York Liederkranz, on October 28, 
Dr. Paul Klengel conductor. 

Madame Lankow’s pupils are constantly winning honors. 


soprano, and 





Hambourg Sails. 
Manager Victor Thrane is just in receipt of a cable an 
that Hambourg has sailed from Liverpool on 
steamer Teutonic, New York next 
will be made at 


nouncing 


the which is due in 
début 


3oston Symphony Or- 


Hambourg’s American 


mn November 3 with the 


Tuesday 
Boston 
chestra. He will appear with the same organization No- 
vember 4, and the following week in New York, Philadel 
phia, Baltimore and Brooklyn. He is also booked to ap- 
pear with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Pittsburg 
Symphony Orchestra and Philharmonic Society, of New 
York. 





Frances Saville. 


middle 
This brilliant and accom- 


Frances Saville will reach New York about the 


of December for a limited stay 


plished artist will draw, for the concerts at which she is to 
appear, from an extensive repertory of operatic arias and 
romances in French, German, Italian and English. Some 
late press notices of Madame Saville’s appearance in Vienna 
with the Imperial Opera Company, to which organization 


she returns February 20 after her brief concert season in 


America, will be published later 





THE WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF MUSI 


AND LUENING 
CONSERVATORY, 


or Complete education in all branches of music 








811 Grand Avenue, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








London, England. 








Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PapeRrewsx1. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
24 Elgin Avenue, London, W. 


JULIANI, 





‘FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
La Villa Violette. 


22rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. 
_ Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


48 rue Fortuny, Parc Monceau. 
Professeur de Chant. 


BELLE NEWPORT, 
Contralto. 


Trocadero. 


Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals. 
Henry Wolfsohn, 131 East 17th Street, New York. 


| cD , * . “Th 

| CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

| MRS. M. PRICE, Director, 210 Seventh Avenue, 

| corner 125th Street. Special daily class. The only 
one in New York where the pupil has a lesson and 
practice every day under the care of competent 
teachers Termsreasonable. Virgil Clavier used. 





Gardens. Excellent Table 





Concert, Oratorio, Opera’ 


WOODRUFF METHOD 
OF SIGHT READING 

Scientific, simple, no sy!l'able« 

For circular address H. Este'le Woodruff. 489 | having the highest reputation 

Fifth Avenue or 51 West 106th Street. New York. 


Mrs. CLARA PFEIFER, 


and generally cultured, 
or her Pension, is 
| mow at Werderstrasse 32, Dresden, where she owns 
an elegant house, with large garden. She will re- 
ceive young ladies for board and chaperonage who 
come to Dresden for study. The purest German 





| Teacher, with diploma, 






















Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers 
and Stammerers. 
18 Earv’s Court Square, Lonpon, S. W. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MISIC. 


Principal WILLIAS H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 

Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 

All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 

Fees from £1 118. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 
Resident Lady Superintendent. 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 


HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 


and the Aésthetics of Singing 


at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 





F os students. 
rospectus and 








HARRIET VICTORINE 
WITMORE. 


Vocal Instruction. 

Graduate of the Florenza d’Arona Special Teach- 
ers’ Course. E‘ght years pupil of that fa- 
mous maestra, aris. 

Studio: 256 West 71st Street, New York. 





Theatre in Studio. 


Mite. MARGUERITE MARTINI, 


Soprano dramatique au Théatre Lyrique. 
Professeur de Chant. Mise-en-scéne. 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


MME. FRANK, 
201 Faubourg St. Honoré. 
_French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 








SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Ballad Singing. 
Address: 107 East 27th Street, New York. 





HARRY PARKER ROBINSON, 


Baritone. 
147 West 82d Street. New York. 





MME. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


20 Clement Marot. 
Professeur de Chant. Vo'ce Placement. Réper- 
toire. Four languages Mise-en-scéne. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
MISS H. A. HALE, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
610 Chamber of Commerce Building. 
Methods certified to by 








European Masters. 


MARIE ROZE, 

650 rue de la Victorie, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in caste on 
stage. 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 


Voice Culture. 





MME. 











Metropolitan College of Music, 


21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





James J, ROHAN, 


BARITONE. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
sT. Louis, mo. 


Aldele Lacis Baldwin, 


Contralto. 


Residence Studio ;:——_____—-) 
Carnegie ball, Rew Pork. 








ESTABLISHED 1874, 


Detroit Conservatory of Music. 


J. H. Haus, Director and Head of Piano Departme:t. 

ae ee ee ee 

Mrs. Ipa F. , Head of Vocal Department 

Mrs. Emma A. THOmas, Head of Public school Department. 


Thirty experienced instructors. E branch taught. 
Prospectus on application. JAM*8 H. LL, Sec’y. 
Schwankowsky Building, 238-240 Woodwerd Ave., 

+ « « « DETROMT, MICH. 


may: be learned. Members of the young ladies’ 
families are welcome. References exchanged. 


C. B. HAWLEY, 
Compeser, Conductor. VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Special training for Concert, Oratorio and 
Church Choir. 
251 Fifth Ave., corner 28th St New York. 


. &. Hrens, 


The Art of Singing. | 
Coaching a Specialty. 
Doice cramined daily at 2 o'clock, except Wicdnesdays. 


Studio: 305 Fifth Ave., Rew Work. 


Miles. YERSIN, 
AUTHORS OF THE 


Studio: 















Pxono-RuytHmic Metrsop ror Frence 
PrRoNUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DiIcTION. 









114 West 47TH Sr., New Yor. 


MAN \GEMENT 








Mrs. F. i. JENCKES, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 
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D. H. vonage & GO. 


Baldwin CINCINNATI, 
Ellington PIANOS, pierce siren 
Valley Gem | CHICAGO. 


Hamilton Orgams. —  cata.ogues FueN'SHED ON APPLICATION 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 


134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





KAKAUEK BKOS. 


Factory and Office: Warerooms : 
59-161 EB. 126th Street, New York. 113 EB. 14th Street, New York. 





OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO, 


EAS Ec. Factories: West 43d Street. 





IANOS. NEW YORK. 


Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, 





A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tuk Musica, Courtmr, 





THE NEW CHICAGO BORE. 





10 50 R 
Years Medals , 
Guaranteed of Honor 
1g MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 


“CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., REW YORK. 


Hazelton Brothers 








roetiouse worsen Pianos for Export, «=89£PLANOS. 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 


ay eee Manufacturers can se- 
Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
andthe Asthetics of Singing Taught. n ti n 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. cure export connections 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


by addressing 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


os. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 





'No 
17 fue de Troms, Beussexs, sevawa. | EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER, | ane ati 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Ihorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT 








Miss CLARA BAUK, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





CONSERVATORY OF [MUSIC AND OPERA ACADENSY 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA. 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 
DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld (study 
of parts) ; Julius Lieban, Mrs. Gally ey Artistic Adviser: Royal Chambersinger Fraar 
— Principal teachers of the ( ngrecvatery Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, 

rial and Royal Court Pianist, Berger, W. Tal helsz, a. Mayer-Mahr, Miss Elisabeth Jo pe ,-% 
c, Gruenberg, Mrs. vo ha AD (violin): Vam Lier (’cello); Grunicke (organ): id Ge 
Zajc Miss Lina Beck (singing). FRAU ROSA SUCHER, Vocal and Musico-Dramatic Teacher. 
Prospectus gratis. Hours for application,4to6P ™ 





The Stern Conservatory of Music 


FOUNDED, 1850. 22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY : Development in al! branches of music. OPERATIC anp DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprisiag all solo and all orches 
tral instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELE- 
MENTARY PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

The WINTER TERM commences SEPTEMBER 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Prot. Luewig Bussier, Nans Ptitzner, vrot. 

. BE. Taubert. PIAN® Emma Koch. Felix Dreyschock, Anton Poerster, Ernest Nutcheson, Prof. 
Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. BE. E. Taubert, 
Guenther Freudenberg, D. M. Levett. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Viadysiaw 
Seidemann. Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS~ Emanuel Reicher. 
VIOLIN—Pref. Gustav Hollaender, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CE!.LO-—Anton Nekking. 
HARP, HARMONIUM—Fr. Poemitz. ORGAN —Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, etc. 


Charges: from 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually 


Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consulta- | 


tion hours from 11 A. M. to] P. M 


Frau Fanny Moran-Olden. E. Felix Ehri, Oberrgeisenn. Rernhard Dessau, Konig-Concert meister. 








It is a fact which admits of no argument that a school teacher’s task 








is a severe one indeed, and it requires a perfect system and steady 
nerves to be able to conduct a < s-room 1n proper manne! | it 
Ripans Tabules help to keep the system in perfect orde nd strongtl en 
the nerves is testified to y a prominent school t her in Pp hiladelphia, 
whos ys: ‘“*T have been teachir y tl Ninth Grad 1 the George M 
Wharton School for the past eight years, and s a hard matter to 
comprehend what a task I have every s 1 I get in a new t 
of pupils from t lower sectior You t requires great patience 
al ] assid ty t dist } ne i | daducat t Vs, and t t K sa é 
arduous one, Especially is thist case du the examinations wh« 
the work is very exacting and the drain on the system extensive. From 
leaning Over my DO ks and ma;rk g up papers tor! e or six ra) Ss al 
atime I get a headache and my entire systen s shatters but a 
Ripans Tabule always straightens me 1 next morning I am V 
for the task over again, feeling as fresh as ever from the effects of the 
magic Tabule taken on the prev snight. It is certainly a wonderful 

medy for nervousness and invigcrating a wasted system, and in this 
I voice the sentt vents of all the teachers in my section every one of 
whom has used the.n with equally beneficial results.” 

A new sty!e nacket comm fr TEN aapane tal ULES na pape r carton (with at qhanae) to me Ww Sor ante some 
frug stores FOR FIVE CENTS his ke tended avdt Y n ) 
Saba mag * eos (taal Ne w =) ca! “. bad! mall by hny ~ ‘ fry “ pans tou fe ete rai CHM ” 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sremway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neuve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long | NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avcnuc. 
Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. 





> 


GVEREIT 


JOLANO. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 
BOSTON. 


IANS CASE SHOWS, »« © © © © © ec es 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, 


Cambridgepert, Maa 
White Mountains, N. B 
WAREROOMS: 

CINCINNATI, Fourth aad Elm Sirccts. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avenac. 





PIANOS 





CHICAGO, 


ie 


MBALL= 


U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHSIER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 


[ANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving nrore favorable comment to-day Ithan 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity,and 
| Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
| Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, ANDO 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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